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THE VOYAGE OF GREGORY SHELEKHOF, A RUSSIAN 
“MEKCHANT, FROM OKHOTZK *, ON THE EASTERN: 


OCBAN, TO THE COAST OF AMERICA, IN THE 


YEARS 1783, 1784, 1785, 1786, 7874 


AND HIS RETURN TO RUSSIA. 


FROM HIS OWN JOURNAL. 


IN the year 1783. a company of merchants built 

three galleots in the harbour of Okhotzk. To the firft 

was given. the name of, The three church- doétors, the 

a : 3 fecond 

—* Okhotzk is fituated in $9 deg. 17 min. north latitude, and 
348 deg. 10 min, longit. from the meridian of Kamtchatka. 

+ The whole title of the MS, runs thus : The voyage of Gre- 


gory Shelekhof, a ruffian merchant, from Okhotzk, on the eaft- 
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2 VOYAGE FROM OKHOTZK | 
_ fecond was called, The St. Simeon *, and St. Anna the 
prophetefs; the third, The St. Michael. With ticle: * 
I failed, on the 16th of Auguft, 1783. from the mouth 
of the river: Ourak, falling into the fea of Okhotzk, 
into the eaftern ocean, with a company of 192 work- 
people}. I myfelf was on board the firft galleot, with 
my wifé, who was refolved to accompany me wherever 
T went; from which fhe was not to be deterred by the 
reprefentation of all the toils and dangers fhe was likely 
to undergo. In cafe the veffels fhould be difperfed by 
contrary winds, J appointed the Bering’s ifland to be 
the place of rendezvous. I had a variety of difficulties 
to conquer previous to my departure. However, on 
the 30th of Auguft we reached the firft Kourilli ifland ; 
but a contrary wind obliged us to defer our landing till 
ern ocean, to the coaft af America, in the years 1783, 1784, 
1785, 1786, 1787. and his return to Ruffia ; with a circumftantial 
account of the difcovery made by him of two new iflands Kuktak 
and Aphagnak, to which even the famous englifh navigator Captain 
Cook did not come. To which is added a defcription of the way 
of life, mannets, ufages, habitations, and drefs of the people 
dwelling on them; who fubmitted themfelves to the ruffian do- 
mminion ; as alfo of the climate, of the feafons, of the animals, 
both wild and tame, fifh, birds, vegetables, and many other re- 
markable particulars found there, all of which are auth nti vally 
and accurately defcribed by himfelf. 

* In the MS. it is the St. Simeon who took Ged in his arms; 


anda hote upon it refers us to the Goipei of St. Luke, chap. il. 
ver. 28, 36. 


4 

+ Sohe calls his fhip’s company all ire Sometimes by that 
term he feems indeed to mean artificers ; but in general it muft 
fignify the failors. © 
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‘He 2d of September. On that day we dropped an- 
, chor, went on the ifland, and fupplied ourfelves with 


frefh water. On the 3d of September we purfued our 
voyage; but on the rath ‘we were met by a violent 
ftorm, which lafted eight and forty hours, and fe- 
parated all our fhips. The ftorm raged fo fypioufly, 
that we even loft all hope of faving our lives; and 


though, on the 14th the two firft galleots met again, 


and landed on the 24th at Bering’s ifland, jp the re- 


‘folution of wintering upon it; as well in order to wait 


there for the third galleot; on board of whieh were 62. 
perfons, as alfo on account of the adverfe winds; yet 
even this expectation, was fruftrated during the whole 
time of our ftay on Bering’s. ifland. On the 25th, of 
September I difpatched fome people from the two vef- 
fels, on baidars*, with orders to fail round the ifland, 


as I was curious to know whether they might not meet 
with fomething g remarkable. They returned on the 


avth, without hax feen any thing worthy of notice. 


The whole winter through, all the produce of our 


hunting confifted of no more than fome, very few; 
dittle rock-foxes ; ‘no other game being there to be 
found. The provifions aiforded by the ifland confift 


of fea- fith, which abound there in great variety, and 
the fleth of fea-animals : fuch as fea-bears and fea-dogs. 
Of birds are found veefe, ducks, {wans, mews, culls, 


‘with other water-fewl and birds of the foreft ; to which. 


sand 2 


€ 


— 


® gee to Kratcheninikof thefe are veffels 12 feet long, 
et broad, fometimes conftructed of poplar wood and fome= 


imes of {eal- -fkins, 


oe : ue 
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we may add the roots: kutarganoe and farana*, as m0 e 
- ful'to the fupport of life. : 

The winter was long and fevere : the witlaiea 


woe 


ily 
from the north or eatt s {now and fleet anos every 
day. | bg 

As me failors could not be kept from the feurvy, Tt 
was neceflary to think of remedies ; accordingly when 
it fHowed, they went about the fea-fhore, and on clear 
days, on'{now-fhoes, to the mountains farther off. + 

On the line we drew there we found the deviation of 
the magnetic needle to be 14 rhomb to the eaft. 

On the!z6th of June, E784, we left this ifland ; and 
I appointed, in “cafe of a {eparation, Unalathka, one 
‘of the Fox- iflands, for our place of rendezvous. But, 
In order ‘that the third veffél, which had ftrayed from 
the two firtt, might be informed of this our agreement, 
‘and fo be enabled to follow us thither, I took care to” 
leave a letter’ on Bering’s ifland for it. We were de- 
tained till the roth; the wind being fometimes flack 
and fometimes contrary, when we very tedioufly got 
again on board: on the roth, during a thick fog, we 
loft fight of the St. Simeon. On the 20th, one of our 
veffels brought to at the Copper-ifland; here we 
took in frefh water and fome fleth of fea-bears ; on the 
a3d, we again fet fail. The 6th of July we came to 


* From Kratcheninikof’s defeription of Kamtchatka we learn 
that the farana is a fpecies of lily, liliam flore atro rubente, with 
a dark red flower, which at the beginning. of fummer gore: in 
Kamtchatka growing wild in the fields, and from the dried roots 
whereof the Kamtchadales prepare a fort of ‘grit or meal 5 which, 
mixed with bramble-berries and cranberries, is faid to have a very 
agreeable tafte. 
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"the ifland elite, one of the Andrew-iflands; the 7th, 
ane paffed Omla; the 8th aad oth, we were in fight of 
the ifland Siugam Achmuta, and afterwards of the four 
Berg-iflands. The roth, we paffed through the ftraits 
between them, and bent our, ceurfe from fouth to 
‘north. On the rath, at a fall diftance: from this 
_ ifland, we got fight again of the St. Simeon, purfued 
“our courfe, and came on the 13th, to the ifland Una- 
—dathka and the bay of Natukinfk ; on the 14th, we drew 
our galleots into the Captain’s haven, where we remain- 
ed till the 22d, employed in refitting them, and pro- 
viding ourfelves with neceflaries. , 

On our way tothe abovementioned iflands, we could 
not but remark, that this whole chain of iflands, from 
Bering’s ifland to Kuktak, of which I fhall {peak more 
hereafter, confifts of high rocky ‘mountains ; among 
which are fome that vomit fire. They are entirely 
deftitute of forefts; though fingle trees grow difperfed 

~ between the rocks, namely brufhwood, alders, and 

- abrefchenbaume, but even thefe not in all parts. The 

_. - inhabitants collec for firewood what the ibe throws up 
upon the fhore. 

At Unalafhka I fapplied myfelf ae dh odtwies, 
took two interpreters and ten Aleutans with me, who 
voluntarily came and offered me their fervices, no 

_ fonger waited for the galleots that were left behind, 
‘ ‘but profecuted my voyage on the 22d of July ; only 
feaving directions for the galleot St. Michael to land if © 


3 the tought fit, at the ifland Kuktak*, which is other- 
| : | - * "This and the following: contradi&s the title 3 but it is ea ay 
bi } cant from the whole on which fide the truth liege 

2 a, uae " B3 wife 
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wife called Kadyak; as this was appointed the common 
place of rendezvous. 

We now pafled the ftraight that runs fbn orth to 
fouth between the two Fox“iflands Unimak and Akun, 
This paflage is no hindrance to fuch veffels as pafs it, it 
being clear and broad; only at the time of ebb and 
flood the current 1s extremely rapid. % 

On the 3d of Auguft we came to the ifland Kuktak; 
entered the Satie harbour, and there dropped an- 
chor. On the 4th I fent fome workmen, on four bai- 
dars, two and two together, for the purpofe of exami 
ning whether the ifland was inhabited. ‘wo of the baie 
dars returned that very day, without having found any 

qflanders; but, preiently after, one of the laft baidars 
that had been fent, came into the haven, with tidings 
that they had feen fome inhabitants: on the 5th, came 
back the laft baidar bringing one of the SNES. in 
jt, whom I endeaveuréd to entertain as well as I could, 
sade him fome trifling prefents, and difmiffed him’ the 
fgtowias day. He afterwards came again, and ftaid 
with us till our departure; making one in all our ex- 
curfions, and not only difcovered no inftance of trea- 
chery, but even warned us of the hoftile difpofitions of 
fome ef the natives who were laying {nares for our 
lives. This their bafe defign alfo betrayed itfelf through 
their own undertakings, of which I fhall fpeak here- 
after, On the third day after our arrival there came to 
_ us three men from the Konzges, the people we had firft 
feen, on 3 fmall baidars; we invited them to come on 
board our vefiel with figns of friendfhip and good will, 
tiking from them a few animals in return for things that 
were particularly acceptable to them. During thelr 
| eiib  vilit, 
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vifit, there happened, on the sth of Auguft, about 2 
in the afternoon, an eclipfe of the fun, which con- 
tinued for an hour and a half. “This excited great af- 
tonifhment in the Konzges, as people who had not the 
flighteft notion of the caufe of this phanomenon, but 
was attended with no farther confequences. 

On the 7th of Auguft, I fent workmen, for the fe- 
cond time, in four baidars, partly for the purpofe of 
looking for the coverts of animals, partly for exploring 
the ifland itfelf; with orders to go as far about it as 
they fhould find it pofible. They faw, on the gth of 
_ Auguft, at the diftance of about 40 verfts from the har- 
‘bour, a multitude of favages affembled on a very fteep 
and broad rock, ftanding alone, and inacceffible from 
the fea, which on one Gae was five feet in height, but 
‘on the other more than feven. My people {poke to 
thefe favages; telling them, ‘‘ that they might fafely 
receive us as friends;” but, inftead of regarding what 
they faid, the favages fternly infifted, ‘* that we fhould 
retire from their coafts, if we had any regard for our 
lives, and never come near them again!” As foon as 
{ was made acquainted with this, I immediately went 
thither with my people, and reprefented tothem; ‘* that 
they might as well lay afide their infolence, and rather 
enter into a friendly traffic with us;” at the fame time 
affuring them, ‘‘ that we, on our parts, were come, 
not for engaging in quarrels and hoftilities, but to 
gain their affection in a friendly intercourfe; and, asa 
proof of it, I promifed to make them prefents to the 
utmoft of my ability, of fuch articles as were moft ef- 
timable to them.” There was then a great number of 
them, at leaft 4oco perfons, They paid not the leaft 

B4 attention 


“= 
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‘ 
attention to my affurances; but began. to fhoot at us. 
from their bows. I was therefore compelled to retire, 
not without uneafinefs at the uncertain termination of 


this tranfactign. Yet, confidering their perverfe and. 


obftinate behaviour towards us, and their firm refolu- 
tion either to remove us from their coafts or deftroy us 
all, I proceeded to take every poflible precaution againft 
an unexpected attack. The 12th of Auguft, exactly — 
at midnight, juft as my people had left the watch, the 
favages came down from their rocks in great numbers, 
and fell upon us with fuch fury, that I verily believe 
they would have effected their purpofe without diffi- 
culty, had we been lefs vigilant, or more timid. The 
profpect of death infpired us with courage; we defend- 
ed ourfelves with our firearms; and, though not till 
after an obftinate engagement, putthem to flight. At 
fun-rife we faw none of them near us, nor any of their 


flain; for thefe they had taken with them, On the | 


other hand we were fo fortunate that not one of us was. 
either killed or wounded ; which I afcribe folely to the” 
providence of God. Shortly afterwards we learnt from 
a deferter that had been in captivity among the favages, 
a native of Tatagu, otherwife called in the ruffian lan- 


“guage, Fox- aleutes, that the favages waited all the 
- next day on their rocks expecting a confiderable rein- 


forcement _ from the habitations of Ilud, Ugaataka, 
Tchingi igaka, Ugafhika, and feveral other places, in 
the refolution of. making a vigorous attack, with com- 


bined force on all fides, both on us, and in the harbour 


on our veffels, fo as not to leave a man of us alive. 
"Thus, not difmayed by the ill-fuccefs of their former . 


ao Bib they only refolved t to firengthen themfelves the 
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mores and, in cafe that any of us fhould by ht 


€ ‘piel from death, to diftribute fuch among them as 
flaves, and then to take poffeffion of our effects ; for 
our planks, our veflels, and other matters, were of 
great value to them. Confidering the imminent dan- 
ger that awaited us, now dreadfully increafed by the 
artifice of the favages, I determined to prevent their 
hoftilities, by taking pofleffion of the forementioned 
rock on which they had fettled themfelves as in a fort, 
before they could get their reinforcement. - In the 


mean time the favages never ceafed from making: Va- | 
‘yious attempts againft us. ‘Thefe, as’ well as the dif 


proportion between our numbers and their’s, efpecially 
after the augmentation they expected, determined me 
to rufh, with all my people, upon their fortrefs and 
drive them from it. We marched under the dif- 


_ charge of our fire-arms; but as this did them no in- 
_ jury, they made a violent refiftance with their arrows 5; 
whereupon I found pyfelf neceffitated to oppofe them 


“with five cannons of two-pound balls that we had 
brought with us ;.yet leaving the moft of them on the 
projections of the rock, pointing them at their habi- 


_ tations, in order, by doing: them fome mifchief, to . 
ftrike thefe people, who were not acquainted with the 


effects of fuch arms, with the greater terror, And in 


fact fo new and unufual an appearance’ frightened and > 


enraged them, more than all the damage they fuffered 
from it; they now no longer entertained their former 
contemptuous opinion of us; fled from their fortrefs 
and abandoned it to us, without our lofing one fingle 
‘man ; and hurting only five, who were indeed feverely, 


nae not oi ela wounded. wip all the care. 


I took 


J 
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i took to. avoid the fhedding of blood, ‘yet it er | 
be. imagined but that fome of them muft have been 
killed. | I was defirous of knowing fomething more ac- 
curately of this circumftance; but in vain: forthey either 


- ook their dead away with them, or threw them into the 


fea. We took: upwards of 1000 Konages prifoners; the 
reft, certainly not fewer than 3000, efeaped by flight: 


400 of the prifoners we took with us to the harbour ; 


and the others | fet a liberty. Of thofe we retained 1 
chofe one to be their leader, called in the konagan 


language, Chafkak, to whom I afterwards gave full 


command cover all the ret, prefenting them with bai- 
dars, baidarks#, nets, and other necefiary imple- 
ments; but at the fame time taking twenty of their 
childrensas heftages for fecuring their fidelity. ‘Thefe 
prifonets,’ expreffing a defire to fettle at the diftance of 
‘35 verfts from the harbour, I complied with their re- 
cueft. In the fequel they proved conftantly faithful 
allies; and I dearnt from them that we certainly could 
not have efcaped the utmoft danger, or even entire de- 
ftruGion, had we waited till the other Koneges had come 
to their afliftance ; who confifted of a very numerous. 
army, and were already very near the fort. But now 
the fugitives that met them informed them of fome- 
thing more dreadful than in fat it was; and affured 
them, that, with our fire-arms, we might accomplifh 
whatever we would, for, that with our darts we had de- 
ftroyed their rocks and their habitations ; by which they 
fo much intimidated the others, that they immediately 
an back again. - Notwithftanding all this, the favages, 
* The diminutive of Baidars. 
eas | excepting 


/ 
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e pting my colonifts, afterwar ds ventured to make fe- : 


veral attempts, They affembled, one rainy and ftormy’ 
| night, i In great multitudes, and fell with much fury on 


the baidars that lay 1 in the bay of Igatazk, throwing on 
~ all fides darts and arrows; but our people with the fire 
of ‘their {mall arms, repelled this attack ; yet whether 
any of them were flain by them, we could not learn: 
on our fide five men were wounded, but only fo that 
they might foon be cured. Our baidars were indeed 
much damaged; as the darts of the Ronpges had en- 
tirely gone through their fides, and in fuch numbers, 

that fome of them had at leaft a hundred, holes. The 
attack was indeed tremendous. I had been previoutly 
informed of the favage nature of the nation of Koneges, 


as likewife of the caufes of the fuccefs of their endea- 


vours to find out the {tate and condition of the feveral 
trading hunters *, asthey came tothem , whereby they very 
eafily drove them away. But my zeal for the interefts of 
my native country armed me againit every apprehen- 
fion I entertained in regard to the earlier accounts of 
the trading hunters who had been on the promontory 


* Ttis thus that I ive ventured be tranflate the ruffian term 


promuifhlennik, which M. Muller in his contributions to ruffian 
hiftory does not tranflate at all; and of which in vol. vi. p. 491. he 
gives the following explanation : *‘ In Siberia under this name age 
comprized all thofe people who addict themelves at once to trade, 
to hunting and fifhing, and whofe forefathers fettled there foon 
after the difcovery of Siberia, in order to gain their livelihood by 
tradingin furs, of which, as is well known, there i is great abun- 
dance in that country.” As we fee already from this account of 
Shelekhof’s voyage, they have now united in feveral commercial 
gompanies, 


of 


~ 
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of Agayechtalik at this ifland, who had all of them: 
experienced the rage of thefe favages. I got the bet- 
ter of thefe difcouraging fentiments ; and it was not 
merely 1 in the tranfactions with the members of our 
fociety that I made it my firft duty toe endeavour at 

- promoting the advantage of the crown by foothing the 
favages, but I ftrove to bring all my people to affift 

, me in that intention. The Koneges thought it an 
eafy matter cither to beat us off from their ifland, or 
not to leave a man of us alive if we fhould be fo obfti- 

nate as to perfift in oppofing their attacks; or, if any 
fhould efcape death, to fhare them among” them as 
flaves, according to their cuftom in. the wars they are 
inceffantly carrying on with the nations of their kind, 
and afterwards employ them in all forts of work. 
What ftrengthened them in their purpofe,. was, 

1. The {fmallnefs of our number ; for we were in all 

but 150 perfons. 

2. The fuccefs they had had in the year i againtt a 
welll, containing a party of trading hunters that had 
imprudently landed at Agayechtalik, in order to winter 
there ; when the favages permitted not the people of the 

_ weffel to go farther than five verits at moft from that 

“place, robbed them of almoft all they caught, and af- 
terwards forced them to ne aes before the winter was at 
an end. ' 

3. In the year 798: they fucceeded in entirely dri-. 
‘ving away a veficl belonging to the Chodoliltzeffki * 
company of merchants, within eleven Boe after their 
coming uae es kine 


* Probably fo aehiouiholed frie the names of the perfons 
by whom they were firft efablithed, or of the principal partners. 


4 In 
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pe fe the year 1780, a veffel of the commercial compa- 
ny of Panof touched at the fame promontory, under the 
command of the pilot Otfheredin; who, notwithftand- 
ing his defign of wintering there, after many contefts, 


x 


in which he loft feveral of his men, was obliged t to run 


aways | 

5. In the year THR, a few hunters on the Fox-iflands, 
in the fervice of feveral trading companies, fitted out 
three veffels to fail for the coafts of North America, 
having near 300 men on board. Thefe veflels. were 
under the command of the pilot Potap Saikof; they 
came at the latter end of Auguft to the fhores of North 
America, ran into the Thhugatfkoi ftraights, to which 
Cook gave the name of Sandwich Sawn, intending 


‘there to winter. They thought themfelves ftrong . 


enough to repell any attack that fhould be made upon 


them ; but they were at laft convinced of their miftake. 


The inhabitants prevented them from taking any kind 
of game, and allowed them not, though fingle and 
unarmed, to proceed farther than one verft from their 
people. However, with great difficulty they main- 
tained their ftation during the winter, abandoned alk 
‘their former projects, and fled away, after feveral of 
their people had perithed by hunger. 

~ "Thefe knew at that time of my purpofe to go to the 
land of Kadyak, and endeavoured by all means to 
diffuade me from it, reprefenting the natives to me as 
a blood-thirfty and implacable race ; and that not only 
from the juft mentioned examples, but alfo from the 
experience I myfelf had made of the inhabitants of the 
‘Tthugattkoi promontory, who are of like difpofitions 
haan thofe of Kadyak; but I paid little attention to all 


thefe 
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thefe remoniftrances, and flighted all dangers; fa : 
might only accomplifh my defign and that of eye em- 
ployers. : 

ithe above related ‘attacks: upon t us erate no ies 

curity for the future ; and fo much the lefs as they 
ill never ceafed from falling upon our baidars which 

from time to time we fent out upon difcoveries, not= 
| withitanding that after every attempt they gave us freth 
hoftages. Yet, with all this, we refolved to winter on 
ihe ifland; and to induce them by friendly treatment 
and little prefents to a peaceable acquaintance with us, 
dt the fame time to convince them that by a favage 3 
behaviour they would deprive themfelves of their owm 
repofe, and frequently of their lives. In order to thew 
them a manner of life with which they were hitherto: 
unacquainted, I applied myfelf to the building of little al 
_ dwelling-houfes, and a fort, though at firft they were 
only of wood and p! laifter. In this building we were 
very. fuccefsful, though it coft us great trouble. But 
as they did not even now defitt from their perpetual 
hoftilities as well’ on the baidars as on ourfelves, I 
ftrove, in order as much as poflible to prevent the 
fhedding of blood, and yet to provide for our. own 
fafety, to let them fee the force and violent effects of 
our powder. I caufed a hole to be bored in one of the 
largeft rocks, had it filled with powder, and fixed a 
- firelock before it, to which a long fring was tied, the 
extremity ania reached to a cavity in another rock; 
made for the fafety of him who was to pull it, Im- 
mediately as he jerked the trigger, I gave the fign for 
’ a number of mafquets to, be fired, By means of the 
great concourfe of peaceably difpofed Koneeges who — 
| were 
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‘were fpectators of this explofion, the report was im- 
mediately {pread of the force and the exattitude of 
what they termed our arrows. ‘After thefe and. many 
other pheenomena which I pafs over, incomprehenfible, 
marvellous and at the fame time terrible to them, the 
“iflanders defifted from harrafling, us with their attempts 


to drive us away. I now took advantage of their 


amazement to reprefent to them that. I only withed to 
live in amity, and not to be at war with them; for, if 
I had. any other intention, they would not be able ta 


avoid the force of my arms; that our moft gracious 


~- monarch likewife only wifhed to protect them, and to 
enable them to lead: a life of fecurity and repofe, 
Thefe and other proofs of our friendihip, together 


with fome trifling prefents, at length got the better of | 
“their ftubborn tempers, and pacified their minds. I 


then endeavoured, by my interpreter, to convey to 
them proper fentiments of the tranquillity, greatnels, . 
power, and beauty, of the ruffian empire, as wellas. 
the benignity of our emprefs. The more I now per- 
ceryed that the fame of thefe and the curiolity after. 
fuch accounts we increafing every moment; fo much 
the more I laboured to convince them of it,’ ohe while 


by difplaying to them fuch objects, which, but for 


our admonitions, they would have immediately revered 
as divine; at others by leading them gradually to the 
knowledge of the ftate of ignorance in which they were, 
and thus gained their good will to fo high a degree, that 
at length they all called me their father; and amidft 
numerous tokens of their confidence, shia them- 


felves. entirely to my guidance and direction, The — 
quick completion of our houfes they held for a-miracley 
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as they, wretched as their habitations are, conftruct 
them with great difficulty and labour; being” 
forced to employ fome years only in planing the 
boards ‘with fmall pieces of iron. Accordingly thofe 
that are already erected bear a great value.’ Their ig- 
norance was fo great, that they took a Kulibin’s lan- 
tern *, which we ufed to fet up on dark nights, for 
the fun, which we had ftolen, and “‘ therefore, faid 
they, the days are fo dark.” It was extremely painful | 
to me to fee the narrownefs of their minds, I there- 
fore did not leave them Jong in this miftake, but took 
all poffible pains to make it intelligible to them,, that 
it was the work of a man, fuch as they were, only 
with this difference, that they could not learn any - 
thing, till ‘they became peaceful and. traétable and 
fhewed an inclination to adopt our ufages and manner 
_ of life. I fhewed them the conveniency and fuperio- 
tity of the houfes, drefs, and food of the Ruffians; and 
called their attéhtion to my people as they were at 
work in digging, and fowing and planting the ground 
i kit pclae «Seed Alfo, when we i epithet to Bac the, 
* So called. fot its inventor Kulibin; a man of Humble ori- 
gin, but become con{picuous for his remarkable genius in mecha - 
nical works. He firft made himfelf known by a watch he con-- 
trived in the fhape of an egg, at prefent kept among the curio- 
fities in the mufeum of the imperial academy, and is fince de- 
Scribed in Bacmeifter’s effay on the library and the rarity cham- 
ber, — Befides this, his principal inventions are: a model of. a 
wooden bridge of one arch propofed to be built acrofy the Neva; 
‘and the lantern here mentioned, in which the lamp is placed 
burning before a large mirror compofed of a great aumber of lit- 
tle pieces of looking-glafs. 
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fruit of + our labours, I gave them portions of it; yet 
hey would only wonder at it, without doing any thing 
farther. I feafted numbers of them on the provifions 
-which my people dreffed for me, and to which they 
conftaritly fhewed a great liking. Such treatment in- 
-ereafed our ‘intimacy from~day to day; and as they 
__ knew of no other means of obliging me, they brought 
me théir children in great numbers as hoftages, even 
when I made no fuch requifition, and had no need of 
them ; yet, not to make them diffatisfied, I accepted 
of many, and fent back the reft with fuitable prefents. 
Our intimacy being thus eftablifhed, I began to exa- 
mine into their conceptions of the deity; and I was 
pleafed to find that their hearts were not infected with 
‘idolatry. They knew but of two fovereign beings in 
the univerfe, of whom one is good, the other bad; of 
‘both they related numberlefs extravagancies confor- 
__ mably with their ignorance and rudenefs. Upon this 
_Imade an attempt to convey to them a general and 
~ comprehenfible’ idea of the chriftian belief; and ever 
as I faw their curiofity increafe, I {trove to profit as 
far as" I was able by the opportunity. Accordingly I 
proceeded at leifure hours, to give to fuch as thewed 
) “an inclination to it, more particular information con- 
cerning our belief, and to lead them to piety towards 
God and affection to their fellowecreatures, in which - 
I fenfibly touched their hearts. In a word, at my de- 
parture I had made forty of them chriftians. 
They were baptized with. fuch ceremonies as a man 
might venture to ufe wrthout being aprieft. And now 
I perceived that they began to defpife the reft of their 
countrymen ; and, what was fill mere furprifing, as 
WoL. 11.. - s - they 
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they now ftrove to imitate the manners and. cuftoms of 
the Ruffians, they affected to ridicule the other fava~ 
ges, as very ignorant people in comparifon of them. 
Many of them I frequently took to my houfe with me, 
where they faw a picture of our fovereign, and various 
books, afking them what they faw remarkable; I then 
toldthem, with all due reverence, of her imperial ma- 
jefty, of her gracious government, her power and fu- © 
premacy, and how happy they thought themfelves 
whofe duty it was to obe ey her commands, and who 

~ lived under her fway: on the other hand, that they 
were extremely miferable who evaded her laws, and 
acted contrary to her will. I ufed my utmoft en- 
deavours to infufe into them this maxim, that every 
one cught to be in eafe and fecurity, that every body | 
fhould be able to go wherever he pleafed alone, with- 
out fear of attack or robbery. — By thefe and the lke 
‘reprefentations eafily comprehenfible to them, I had 
actuaily wrought fo much upon them, that they beg- 
ged and intreated me to drive from their ifland all that 
thould hereafter approach to land upon it; affuring me. 
that they: put themfelves entirely under my protections 
with the promife of being in all things obedient and 
fubmiffive to me. As thefe poor people frequently 
came to our dwellings, and there were witneffes to the 
alacrity and refpeét with which my people obeyed me 
and executed my orders, they prefently began to ima- 
gine, that none in the world could be greater than I. 
—Ifoon however fet them tight on this matter, by - 
telling them that T was no more than one of the mean- 
eft fubjeGts of my emprefs, that a great many other 
commanders were conftituted by her, whofe bufinefs 
it 
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| teas to fee that nore were injured or oppreffed: By 
all poffible methods I endeavoured to make it plain to 
them how they would profper and flourifh, if they de- 
- yoted themfelves with fidelity to out moft gracious 


monarch ; ; who, on the other hand, had power fuffi- 
cient to punifh them for their obftinacy and chaftife 
them for difobedience ; and, by frequent repetitions of 
my accounts of the order atid harmony that prevailed 
in Ruffia, of the beautiful houfes and edifices that 
were there, 1 excited the curiofity of fome of them fo 
far, that forty of them, men, women, and children, 

exprefled their longing to fee Ruffia, and actually 
accompanied me to Okhotzk. Fifteen of them pro- 
ceeded farther, to Irkutzk; the reft, after having | 
cloathed them and made them fome prefents, I fent 
back on board my veffels, bound for their ifland. 

In regard to the books they faw in) my chamber, 
I found it impoflible to give them the fmalleft idea of 
the nature of them, and how they could impart infor-- 
mation. — When at times I would fend one of them 
with a letter to my artelfhiks, or workmen, in other 
parts of the iflands, they fell into the utmoft aftonifh- 
ment, thar they fhould fend me back exactly what 


they knew I wanted from what I had fatd to hed” a 


day or two before, though they had not {poke a word 
of it. Ifent one of them, for example, with a letter 
to one of my under-traffickers, defiring him to fend 
me fome plumbs and other dried fruits. My metien- 
ger, unable to refift the temptation, ate up hale of 
them by the way, as I found-by comparing the quan- 
tity he brought me with that mentioned in the letter. 
For this I chid him; obferving to him that it had been 
Cie omy 
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my intention to give him a few for his trouble, on his 
delivering to me the quantity entire. On this he exy reffed 
the moft extreme furprize, perfuaded as he was that 
the letter had feen him eat them. However, returned 
he, I know how I fhall prevent the fame thing hap- 
pening for the future. Now, in order to try how far 
his ftupidity would go, I fent’him a fecond time, and 
found in like manner, by the letter and the weight, 
that there was a deficiency of more than half; he 
frankly confeffed the fraud, but was ftruck with fill 
greater amazement than before; as this time he had 
the precaution to keep the letter buried in the fand all 
the while he was eating the fruit; however, the only 
_ conclufion he made from it was, that the letter mu 
have {pied him through the fand *. 

A farther example of this dulnefs of apprehenfion 
was exhibited an occafion of a looking-glafs, that I 
had put up in my room, before which the favages ne- 
ver ftood without inexpreffible admiration at feeing 
perfons in it exa¢tly like themfelves. That they them- 
_ felves produced thefe perfons was what they could not 


* J fhould not have tranflated this amecdote, had I not hoped 
that many of my readers would not be difpleafed to fee that this 
tranfaction, which they will recolleé& to have read in their youth, 
and which almott every jeft book relates, is properly appropriate 
to an ifland of North America. ‘The credibility however of my 
traveller I think cannot well be leffened by this little flip; efpe- 
cially if we confider how natural it is to every narrator, on co- 
ming toa favourite anecdote, to bring himfelf into play by the little, 
preface of ‘* I faw it ;” I myfelf was prefent, &c.” | 
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" y any means be made to conceive, and therefore held 
it to be an inexplicable effect of magic. 

At length, however, I was able to give them fome 
faint idea of books, and promifed to teach their chil- 
dren to read, if they were defirous of it. A fpecies 
of wifdom in their opinion fo extraordinary found fome 
admirers, who actua ally fent their children to me. Here 

¥ muft do juftice to the good capacities of thefe people ; 

their children conftantly very foon comprehended the 
tafk I fet them; and fome of them, at my departure 
had learnt to fpeak Ruffian fo well, as to be underftood 
without difficulty. I left 25 boys that were able to 
read a little, and fhewed a far ereater inclination to 
live with us than with the favages their parents. By all 
thefe means I endeavoured to bring them to the con- 
fcioufnefs of their ignorance, I was obliged to be al- 
ways reproving my people for their difpofition to 
wrangle with the favages, till I at length convinced 
them of the utility of my behaviour towards th:m. 
The natives had even now found out that my letters 
were of confequence ; and, whenever they were obliged 
to travel to fome diftance on their own affairs in traf- 
fic, they always took a fort of pafs-port from me, in 
order, if they fhould meet with any of the people fent 
out by me, they might fhew it to them as a certificate 
of their actually belonging to the Koneges in peace 
and amity with us. By thus protecting them from the , 
attacks of favages in other places, I furnifhed them 
with an example how much it behoved them to live in 
peace; for according as they did fo their enemies 
would never venture to moleft them. As they faw 
immediately by this, that the obedience they fhewed 
c 3 te 
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to me, was not without its reward, fe they exprefied 
their withes that I would ftay with them for ever. And 
i can boaft, with the ‘cricteft attachment to truth, that 
on firtt hearing of my intended departure, they were 
as dejected. as if they were about to lofe their all; 
though I refiened all niy eftablifhments and ‘ntientiil 
to my overfeer whom I intended to leave behind on the 
ifland, a merchant of Yenifei, by name Samoilef; a 
man on whom I could fafely depend for the religious 
obfervance of all my directions ; and whom I moreovet 
provided with rules for his conduét in writing. Both 
_ from the declaration of the favages, wich indeed they 
did not know how to prove with accuracy, and by their 
own relations in conjunction with my remarks, the 
number of the new fubjects I acquired to her majefty 
may be computed with certainty att upwards of 52/004 
perfons of both fexes. 3 

But I never once thought of impofing on them a 
yallak * pap order to avoid ratfing their diflike or fuf- 
picion, only concerning myfelf in giving them a good 
opinion of the Ruffians, and o make them by degrees 
more fa uiliar with our manners and ulages, fo that 
’ they might not find thent repugnant but rather agree- 
able; and accor dingly I left every thing relating to the 
ya aflak to be fettled by the hi gh « commiffion of conte 

3 it might pleafe to decree, : 

fe the year 1786, the {curvy, made its appearance 

among my people, which increafed to fo much viru- 


*® The tribute in country- -products or money ; ufually paid in 
furs, fifh, and the like, which all the tribes 1 in | fubmiffion to the 
rufian empire ave e bou: “id to pay. } 
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lence at laft that about the middle of thewinterthey began 
to die, and the reft were extremely reduced. The ru- 
-mour of this foon fpread among the natives; and it was 
prefently remarked that meetings were frequently held 
_ among thofe that dwelt at a diftance. Of this I had in- . 
telligence from the Koneges that were really attached 
to us, with the addition, that in thefe affembiies plots 
were already hatching againft us; therefore they waited 
for no farther intimation from me, but immediately 
haftened away to difperfe them, and brought the ring- 
leaders back with them to me, whom, after a clofer 
examination into their defigns, I found it neceffary to 
keep in confinement. On the oth of April I difpatched 
ene of my people, with a thoufand of the peaceable 
Koneges, who, from their entire devotion to me, 
pledged themfelves to conduct this man fafe to the 
Uginikoi, or, as they are called by Bering, the Berg- 
iflands, and take him to the trading company efta- 
blithed there, whom I informed in the letter I fent by 
him of the misfortune that had befallen me by the 
breaking out of the fcurvy, intreating them to give 
me all poffible afliftance. However, prefently after 
my meflenger was fet out, the {curvy began to abate. 
On the ad of May, I fent, on board four baidars, 52 
ruffian failors, 11 Aleutes from the Fox-iflands, and 
110 Koneges in baidarks, to the eaftern fide, with di- 
rections to make themfelves acquainted with the in- 
habitants of the iflands on the coaft of America, as far 
as the bays of Kinaifk and Ergatik, to examine the pro- 
ducts, and to take notes in writing of whatever they 
faw; and to continue their navigation, till the weather 
would allow them to proceed no farther. The miffion 
| Caf returned 
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returned at the latter end of Auguft. ‘They had navi- 
cated the ftrait between the ifle of Kuktak and the main 
coaft of America; and the whole fummer through had 
never met with any attack, either from the Konzges, ~ 
the Tihugatfhes, or the Kinaitzes: which nations had 
even given them 23 perfons as hoftages. But the trade. 
they carried on was very infignificant ; for, as inha- 
bitants were unknown to them, they were apprehenfive, 
notwithfanding the hoftages they had received, of any 
clofer.intercourfe with them.. They therefore came to. 
the refolution to winter on the land Kuktak; and for 
that purpofe made choice of the more inhabited region» 
of Karlutfk. During the winter the baidars went to the 
northern and weftern fides of the ifland, and as far as 
Yukat Maka -on the american coaft, and the bay of 
Kamuthatfk., By civil behaviour to the natives, by 
treating them conftantly with humanity and kindnefs, 
by entertaining them with hofpitality and giving them 
prefents, they brought them into an alliance, took 
hoftages of them, and traded with them on {fo peaceable 
a footing, that not the leaft quarrel or controverfy hap - 
pened between them. From the harbour where I lay,. 
I difpatched throughout the winter various parties, for 
the purpofe of exploring the fouthern and eaftern fides 
of the: ifland Kuktak; as alfo to the other iflands in 
thofe parts. .Great multitudes of Koneges, by kind 
behaviour and commerce, were induced to live upon 
amicable terms with us, gave us likewife hoftages, and 
thus confirmed their real fubmiffion to the ruifian fo- . 
vereignty, In the latter days of December I ordered 
two failors and an inter preter, to make for the Kinaifki 
bay; where they were to eive themfelves out for traders, 
and 
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and under that character to have an opportunity for 
examining the country, of which they were to bring 
mean account. I accordingly furnifhed them with fe- — 
veral forts of commodities for barter; and for the ref 
configned them to the protection of the Afkak* of the 
ifland Shuyek, who had been given to me asa hoftage. 

On the roth of January I fent 11 workmen to the 
eaftern fide of the ifland Kuktak, to the pine-foreft 
_ there, at about 160 verfts from the harbour, in order 
to build boats for us at that place. On arriving there, 
the firft thing they did was to conftruct for themfelves 
a winter-habitation; next they proceeded to execute 
my commiffion, at the fame time made purchaces of 
valuable furs; and returned to me in the harbour on 
the 1ft of May. 

On the 25th of February I received a letter dated 
at Katmanfkoi-Shik, from the Greek, Euftrathios De- 
larof, informing me that the galleot St. Michael, of 
our company, had, according to my directions, failed 
_ from the ifland Unalafhka on the 12th of May, 1785. 
but no fooner were they out at fea, than they were 
driven back by contrary winds, and were forced for 
' near fix weeks to beat on and off the faid ifland; after 
which, during a ftorm, they loft a maft, which broke 
below'the yards, and obliged them to put back into the 
port of Unalafhka; that having repaired the maft, on 
getting out to fea, inthe month of Auguft, they were 
{topped by a fecond:misfortune: for, by a miftake of 
_ *® Afkak, as well as the above explained Chafkak, and Tien, 
which will appear a good way farther on, fignifies, a leader, com- 
‘mander, orchief. | Pe ae fe 
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the under-pilot, the galleot ftruck upon a rock, and 
was fo much damagad that they were forced to re- 
turn and winter at Unalafhka. In the mean time, on 
hearing accounts of us, they were very defirous of fend- 
ing us 30 men on baidarks to our affiftance, which they 
did accordingly ; but thefe were overtaken by a ftorm, 
and forced to pafs fix weeks on the american coaft, — 
where fix of their number perifhed by cold and hun- 
ger; the others were delivered by fuccour fent after 
them; but even of them five more died foon after their 
return to harbour. 

As I now began to think of my departure, I fent five 
Ruffians, on the 7th of March, to the promontory of 
Elias, to make obfervations for completing the def- - 
cription I could not finifh in the foregoing year; and 
for the purpofe of building a fort, which might be of 
great fervice to us in our future undertakings; taking 
with them 1000 Konzeges from Kadiak and other iflands, 
and 70 Aleutes from the Fox-iflands, who very willing- 
ly entered my fervice for pay; giving them orders to 
‘ fet up crofies on the fhore, and to bury potfherds, 
birch-bark and coals in the earth at the foot of them. 

Thefe my miffionaries fent to me on fome of the laft 
days of March, two men from the habitations of Tihi- 
nigatfk, with the account that the Tien of Shuyek had 
betrayed me and was fled, after having previoufly mur- 
dered the two workmen and the interpreter whom I 
had depuied to go.and examine the bay of Kinaitk. 

They therefore requefted people of me to enable them 
to make a ftand againft the Kinaitzes, who came down 
from the american coaft almoft as far as Shuyek, and 
whofe number amounted to about a thoufand men. On 
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receiving this intelligence, I difpatched thither from the 
harbour two parties; the firft confifting of thirty ruffian 
wor ‘kmen, and the fecond of Konages: and Fox- 
Alleutes: under a particular leader, with orders to look 


eut for a convenient place on Aphagnak for making a 
harbour, ‘over againft the ifle of Shuyek, and there, 


according to a plan I gave them, to erect a fort; in 
the mean time they were to fit out in the harbour the 
galleot, the three church-do¢tors, as a tranfport. On 
the 1 oth of May I receiyed from the iflands Aphagnak 
and Shuyek the news, that after the junction of our 
forces there, every attack of the Kinaitzes had been de- 
feated. Afterwards a fort was raifed on Aphagnak; and 
the foundation of another, according to a plan I had 
given with them, at the Kinaifkoi bay: and then, lea- 


_ wing behind them a number of people for completing 


the building, they proceeded along the fhores of Ame- 
Tica quite down to the promontory of St.Elias. The 
ifland Aphagnak, as well as the oppofite fhore of Ame- 
rica and the ifland Kadyak, poflefs excellent harbours, 
a fertile foil, fifh and fowl of various kinds in abun- 


dance ; the meadows produce fine grafs and excellent 


pafturage; likewife plenty of timber that might be em- 


ployed: in building veffels and houfes, as weil on Shuyek 


as Gn the fhore of America. 
This year came far greater numbers than inthe firftye ear, 
of the inhabi itants of America as well as of the iflands, 


fo our feveral harbours; at firft with great variety of 
éremonies, and afterwards» familiarly, almoft every 


day. At thefe vifits we neg’ected nothing that could 


‘give them proof of our obliging and friendly difpofiti- 


ons. ‘The wind in thisyearblewed moft firongly from the 


north 
~ih 
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north and weft; from the eaft very rarely; and from 
the fouth {carcely once during the whole winter. Rain 
fell in winter very feldom; on the other hand much 
{now, which, in thofe places where the wind could not 
come, lay upwards ofanarfhine indepth. | 
On the 22d of May I failed, accompanied by fome 
_ 'Tiens from America, Kuktak and other iflands, and 
the beft people of Koneges; and in the fame hour wé 
defcried on the fea our third galleot the St. Michael, 
which, with out-fpread fails, was haftening to the har- 
bour. I immediately went on board of her, changed 
her captain, and brought her into the harbour ; where 
I gave orders to him I ‘had appointed commander there, 
to take this galleot to the fortified harbour at Aphag- 
nak. In regard to the galleots, I made this difpofition: 
One of them I entrufted to my faithful Samoilof, with 
directions to navigate from the goth to the 47th degree 
of longitude of the \meridian of Okhotzk, which I 
adopted for the firft; and of latitude from the goth to 
the 6oth degree; in order to examine the feas of thofe 
parts: the fecond I commiffioned to fail to the north, 
where the two quarters of the world approximate each 
other, for the purpofe of difcovering places and iflands 
as yet unknown; the. third, on which I failed from 
Kadyak, was altered into a tranfport-veffel, in which 
I intended every year to perform the agreeable office of 
carrying intelligence to the government of the accounts 
of our enterprifes in thefe parts. Thus we quitted Ame- 
rica, in the defign of failing as far as the 45th degree 
of latitude ; and in that direction to keep towards the - 
weit, till we fhould be oppofite to the promontory of 
Kamtfhatka, then to proceed to the Kurilli ftraits, and 
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from thence to bend our courfe ae Okhotzk. I fettled 
sp an in hopes that I might difcover fome hitherto 
inknown iflands fomewhere between the goth and soth 
degree of longitude ; however by reafon of the unlucky 
winds that almoft the whole fummer through kept in- 
ceflantly blowing from the weft, I could not execute my 
project ; but found myfelf under the neceflity of bear- 
ing as direct as poffible for Okhotzk ; and even in this 
I was greatly impeded by the contrary winds. On our 
courfe we perceived of the chain of iflands the four 
Berg-iflands and Amuchta, which, from their burning- 
mountains, appeared to be all in flames. Being fre- 
quently obliged to beat to windward, we alfo defcried 
Siugam, Amulu, Atka and other of the Andreanoffki 
iflands. On the 3oth of July we caft anchor, for the 
firft time, at the foremoft of the Kurilli iflands. The 
12 ruffian workmen that I had on board with me, being 
entirely laid up with the fcurvy, the Americans that 
had come with me out of curiofity were obliged to work 
the fhip, and on the 31ft of July we took in 40 cafks 
of frefh water from thefe iflands. In regard to the fea 
I obferved but one thing remarkable, that its current is 
. the ftrongeft round about Kamtfhatka ; and not only in 
windy weather, but alfo ina perfect calm, i is fo violent, 
_that the veffel was conftantly toffed to and fro, withthe | 
water even with her gunnel. 

On the 1ft of Auguft we came to the ftrait between 
the firft Kurilli iflands. Here we were kept by a ftrong 
contrary wind till the 5th, when we ran into the fecond 
Kurilli-ftrait, and there put into an harbour. From 
hence we parted on the 7th, and reached the mouth of 
Bolfheretzk, over again‘t which we came to anchor on 

the 
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the 8th. Tk went afhore on a baidar, which T fent ici 

myfelf remaining in order to purchafe fifth. Though 
this bufinefs did not detain me long, yet I met with fed 
veral hindrances on quitting the land: and during this 
time a violent ftorm tore our galleot from her anchor. 
My people w ere’too difabled to work the fhip to wind- 
ward, and conféquently fhe was foon carried out to fea. 
I now got into a boat for Bolfheretzk; where I bought 
three horfes for 200 roubles, in order to profecute my - 
journey by land to Okhotzk. On that very day news 
came to Boliheret zk that on the. gth of Auguft an 
englifh fhip was arrived in the harbour of Peter and 
Paul, but intending to make a ftay there of no more 
than 20 days. I was exceedingly curious to learn the 
bufinefs and object of the voyage, and alfo probably 


fome matters that might be ufeful to ‘me; I therefore 


put off my journey to Okhotzk, and fet out on the 
20th of Augutft, on horfeback, for Petropavloffk, where 
T arrived on the 23d. The fhip’s captain and fome of 
the officers, as foon as they heard of our arrival, cate 
on fhore, greeted us in a very friendly mafiner, and 
prevailed on me to accompany them on board; where 
they fhewed me {amples of their goods, and told me 
that they had brought with them a letter from the India 
company to the governor of Kamtthatka, expreffing 
their wifhes to open a trade to Kamtfhatka, and re- 
quefting permiffion to that effect. I diligently en- 
quired of them what ai they had taken, and how 
foon and how well they had completed their voyage ; 
to all which, without entering into farther particulars, 
they told me they. had nothing to conceal of their 
chart. i then learnt of them thaton the 2oth’of May, | 


old | 
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ftyle, they took their departure from Bengal, in 
the 23d degree of north latitude, and on the 16th of 

’ April failed from Malakka to Kanton, where they ar- 
rived on the 29th of May; that on the 28th of July 
they left that place, and entered the Peter-Paul’s har- 
bour on the oth of Auguft. There were three englith 
and one portugueze officer on board the fhip; the fai- 
lors were Englith, Jews, Negroes, and Chinefes, in 

all 70 men. It was a fine ftrong-built vetlel, of two 
mafts, 28 fails, and 12 cannons on the deck. 

_. Iwas very fumptuoufly entertained on board; and, 
afer fupper, the captain, William Peters, with fome 
of the officers, attended me on fhore. On the 25th 
came hither the commandant of Kamtfhatka, Baron 
Stengel; on the 26th and 27th all agreed, that in re- 
gard to the cuftom-houfe duties, the Englifh would 
pay, without contradiction, whatever the government 
fhould pleafe to determine thereupon; and now the 
trafic began. On the 28th it was fettled by mutual 
concert, what commodities fhould in future be 
brought to Kamtfhatka, what» fhould be bartered 
againft them, and at what price. The following day I 
too managed my commerce, taking goods of them to 


the amount of 6611 roubles: of which] paid 1000 rou- 
bles in hard cafh, and the remainder in bills on Mofco. 
Qn the 3d I left Petropavloffki, and came on the 8th. 
of. September to Bolfheretfk, where I had the good for- 
tune of immediately felling my Sant: ata profit of 50 — 
per cent. 

. The 12th cf September i went from Bolfheretfk, 
down the Tigilfko1 coaft to the fort Tigily which I 
reached the 6th of O&eber. From thence I fet outon 

the 
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the 18th of November, in a fledge drawn by dogs, and 
came on the 24th of January 1787 to Okhotzk, a great 
while later than my galleot. In the fame kind of con- 
veyance I left Okhotzk on the 8th of February, In 
company with my wife, purfued my way, fometimes 
with rein deer, fometimes with horfes, fometimes with 
oxen, encountering the moft tremendous dangers, and 


fuffering inexpreflible hardfhips. However, I came on 
the 11th of March to Efakutfk, profecuted my journey 


onthe following day, met with a renewal of all my dif- 
ficulties and perils; which, efpecially the whole’ way 
from Kamtfhatka, are not to be conceived from any 


written account, and were fometimes to be encountered’ 
under the moft tormenting impreffions of well-ground- 


ed fear, and with the utmoft hazard of life. The fi- 


delity of the Koraik hordes between Tigilfk and In- 


fhiga was at that time extremely dubious; the winter, 
by continued and very violent north winds, was ex- 
traordinarily fevere; and, at the fame time, in thefe 
wild and dreary regions, we were frequently attacked 
by fuch impetuous ftorms of driven fnow, that we 
could not by any’ means ftir from the fpot, and were 
often obliged to lie two, three, and even five days in 


the fnow, without being able once to change our po-" 


fition; without water, and as we could make no fire, 
even without any thing warm to eat or drink. To melt 


the {now in our mouths, and to gnaw a fort of hard bif- 
cuit, were our only means of nourifhment. On the | 


laft part of our journey, from Aldana to Irkutzk, from 


the road being unbeaten, our horfes were fo wearied as 


to fink under the fatigue; we therefore proceeded on 
foot, in order to get fafter onwards, and thus, after 


all. 
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ali our pains and hardfhips, we reached Irkutzk on the 
6th of April, in good condition. And here I efteem 
it my duty, in this public manner, to teftify my grati- 
tude to two perfons highly deferving of our common 
country, the captains Timotheus and Bafilius Shnalef, 
of whom one has the fuperintendance of fort Tigil, 
and the other a command in the fettlement of Kamenfk 
for preventing of quarrels between the hordes of the 
Koreeki and the’ Tthukotfki; as alfo to the corporal 
Popof, and to the Kozaks and the interpreter Sufdalef; 
who accompanied me on the road; and, as they had 
relations among the Koreki, the more eafily defended 
me from harm: for only to their care and kindnefs I 
believe myfelf indebted for the prefervation of my life. 
Nothing now remains but to defcribe as briefly as I 
-can the foil of the american iflands, the people that 
inhabit them, their manners, ufages and drefs, and to 
' give fome account of the beafts and birds that are 
found upon them. 
_ The american iflands, extending eaftwards from 
-Kuktal, are, like north-eaftern America, for the moft 
part ftonéy and naked mountains, yet among them is 
very good land, extremely fit for cultivation ; of which 
{ thoroughly convinced myfelf by my own experiments, 
namely, by fowing barley, millet, peafe, beans, gourds, 
_parfnips, muftard, beets, potatoes, turneps, and rhubarb. 
All thefe fucceeded as well as could be defired, ex- 
cepting that the millet, peafe, beans, and gourds, pro- 
duced no feed ; but this for no other reafon than be- ° 
caufe the proper time for fowing them was neglected. 
For hay there are plenty of meadow-lands, which pre. 
duce excellent grafs; and in many places, the cattls 
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will do very well without hay the whole winter through ; 
great forefts I found none, but {maller woods in abun- 
dance. ‘The vegetables and plants they moftly culti- 
vate for food, are roots, and namely, farana*, biftort, 
the root of yellow fern-+, and kutagar, which laft de- 
_ ferves particular obfervation on account of this circum- 
ftance, that where there are no mice, as here on thefe 
iflands, it has a very agreeable tafte, whereas, where — 
thefe animals are found, it is fo bitter that no man can } 
eat it. Of berries I found there the rafberry £, the bil- 
berry §, and the blackberry||. Morafs-berries, or ma- 
rofhka@, broffnika**, {chlingberries-}}, cranberries, 
or klukvat*, and knefhenika$§, in abundance. Of 
larger trees, on one half of the rfland Kuktak, and far- 
ther eaftward to America, are, as far as I could reckon, 
five’ forts, namely: alder, bufchwerk, birch, and a 
kind of afh; and farther to the eaft on the iflands and 
bays of America, befides thofe already mentioned, are 
pine-forefts and larch trees. Of the feathered animals — 
I found feveral kinds of geefe and ducks, crows, jays, 
daws, black canary-birds, there called napoiki, and 


* Lilium martagon feu pomponium, According to the plan 
of natural hift. for the normal fchools of Ruffia, p. 178, there 
are two kinds of them, one with dull red, and the other with high 
ored flowers, the leaves of the latter are crumpled backwards at 


the point, in the former the leaves are ait og and i in the other 
more divided and fmalter below. 


" Filices, ib. p. 235. t Rubus ideus, ibid. 

§ Vaccinium uliginofum. || Vaccinium myrtillus. 

f Rubus chamzmorus, ** Vaccinium vitis idza. 
+f Viburnum opulus. t Vaccinium oxycoccus. 


§§ Rubus ardticus, 
magpies. 
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: The cry of thefe latter refembles not at all 
Ae ite of our ruffian magpies, but they rather fing 
‘not amifs, though very foftly, not quite unlike our 
-bulfinch. Here are alfo mews, cranes, herns, fnipes, 
divers, fturmvogel, alken, and water-fowls; of fea- 
animals, the beavor, the fhagey porpois, whales, and 
feals; of river-animals, beavors and others. Of land- 
animals, foxes, wolves, bears, ermines, rein-deer, fa- 
bles, hares, gluttons, lynxes, tarbagans, and evrathks *, 
wild fheep, and a fuperior fpecies of porcupine. Of 
fea-fith they catch rays, fcaits, and thornbacks, ftock-. 
fidh, and herrings. Of river-fith, Tfhavuttha, keta, 


nerki, goletz-}-, chaiko, karakalitza-}, and a peculiar 
kind of crabs. 


The 


 * The former of thefe two animals I have never found any 
where elfe mentioned. Evrafhka is explained in the Lexicon of 
our ruffian academy by lepus danricus ; and this animal is thus des 
feribed by the celebrated Dr. Pallas: Magnitudo paulo infra lepo- 
rem alpinum, cui fimillimus. Differt forma magis ad leporem pu- 
fillum accedente, proportionibus quibufdam, coloreet forma aurium, 
teneritudine velleris, colore, et anatomicis quibufdam momentis; de~ 
inde moribus. Auricule rotundato-fubtriangula, albide. Vellus 
tenerrimum, nitidum, totum fupra gryfeo-pallidum, fubtus albi- 
! dum. Palme pentadadtyle, dentefque, ut in cognatis, Cauda 
nulla, neque coccyx adipofo tuberculo prominula.—Vivit in cam- 
pis, montiumque declivibus arenofis, apricis, per totam Danu- 
riam, cuniculo labyrinthico ; fub autumnum foeni acérvos globo- 
fos congerit et compingit, Vox feré leporis alpini. See Pallas’s 
‘Travels, vol. iii. p. 692, german edition. 

+ Of thefe other untranflated names I have not been able te 
find any explanation. Goletz, according to the tranflation of 
Lefchk’s natural ca by M. Oferetzkoffkoi, tom iv, p. 65, 66, 
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The nena! are well-built, robuft, and healthy | 


- people, and have ufually a round vifage of a fwarthy 
“complexion, with generally black, feldom auburn hair, 
which both men and women cut round about the head. 
“The wives of the principal perfonages diftinguifh them- 
felves from others by combing the hair ftrait down all 
‘round, cutting it clofe to the eye-brows and wearing a 
fillet; fome alfo wear artificial beards, and fome again, 
inftead of wearing a neck-kerchief, cover their breafts 
and fhoulders with punctures in the fkin. ° Men, wo- 
sen, and girls, bore a hole through the ‘partition griftle 
of the noftrils; all likewife pierce their ears and the 
lower lip. Some of the males alfo punctuate their 
neck, but not many, though all cut through the under 
lip, in fuch manner that at firft fight one is inclined 
to think they have a double mouth. In the hole bored 
in the partition of the noftrils they ftick a longifh bone ; 
and wheever have pieces of ore or coral, hang them in 
their ears, lips, and nofe; which is held to be a great 
-diftinGtion as well as a beautiful ornament. They ne- 
ver cut the beard; wear no fhirt, go barefoot, and 
when at home are quite naked, except that before they 
wear a little apron of fur ornamented with flowers and 


is a groundling orloach. Karakalitza, tom. vi. p. 36, Sepia, the 
ink-fith. “Nark, according to the ruffian lexicon, falmo; a {pecies 
of falmon about three quarters of an arfhine in length, fmooth, 
red like a falmon, has a very little head, {mall reddifh teeth, ca- 
rulean on the fides, white tongue, on each fide five teeth, a broad 
‘dark red {potted ‘back, the fides filver colour, the belly white, the 
fail fomew hat arched, with large round {cales which eafily come 
‘oft. an hey come in vaft. foals i in the # rivers of the Baftern and the 
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grafs. They are fometimes feen in pellices of beavor, 
fox or bear fur, of bird’ 8 feathers, the fkins of evrafhes, 
: tarbagans, otters, fables, hares, reindeer, gluttons, 
and lynxes. A fort of upper garment they make of 
the entrails of the porpois, the feal, and the whale. 

On the head they wear-hats made of pine-roots or 
grafs matted, or inftead of caps a piece of wood arched 
and hollowed - pts ta catching the marine animals 
they ufe arrows which they caft from a wooden board, 
and in war they employ the bow and the dart pointed 
with iron, copper, bones, or ftone. They have irort 
hatchets of a peculiar conftruction; namely, fmall 
rude pieces of iron: alfo pipes, knives of iron and of 
bone; iron necdles, which, till our arrival, were made 
by the women. » Inftead of thread they ufe the dried 
finews of animals. Their vefféls are of wood, and of 
the horn of the wild theep, or of clay and hollowed 
ftone ; their large and fmall baidars, or canoes, inftead 
of being planked, have their ribs covered with leather: 

In thefe they go out to angle on the fea, with hooks of 
bone, faftened to the end of a long dtring of dried fea- 
cabbage; the ftalk of the fea” cabbage being "iid ae 
forty fathom in length, and upwards. In” the ‘riv ers 
they take the fifth by means of a pole with a kind of a 
het at the end of it, in the opening whereof is a point 
of bone, i iron, or ftone, fattened to the wood of the fpear 
by finews.”” The red-fith” [falmo- alpinus] that abound 
in the bays and bites of the fen? they ~ {trike dead in a 
moment as foon as ever ‘they put their heads above wa- 
ter. Their ‘menner’ of - producing fire is “by rubbing 
two fticks together ; “and ‘inftead of” lamps they have 
earthen veffels,” wherein they lay a-wick of twifted. hay; 


ie | which . 
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which is fed by the melted greafe of fea-dogs bears, 


fea- bears, whales, or the fea-cat. 


Of their marriages I know nothing, nor of their cobs 


toms at the birth of a child, except that to the new- 
born babe they give the name of whatever thing firft 
ftrikes their fight; whether it be beaft or Be or any 
object of like nature. 


The feveral races of Konzges bury Ss dead with 
various ceremonies. ‘The cuftoms ufed on thefe occa= 


_ fions having never had an opportunity of feeing, I con- 
fequently am not in a capacity to defcribe; only thus 
much I know, that fome of their dead are interred. 
with the bef of what they had, inclofed in a baidark 
for a coffin, which 1s ftrewn over with earth; with 


‘ others of the dead a living flave 1s buried. But the © 


Kinaitzes burn their dead, with the ‘kins of animals, 
which the relations are obliged to collect for that purpofe. 

For teftifying their forrow they cut off their hair, 
befimearing their faces with black. In this manner they 
mourn their relations, father, mother, brother, fifters, 
and fuch as were dear to them; but frequently even 
for an acquaintance with whom they lived in friendfhip ; 
however they mourn for no one who was their enemy, 
or only was not their friend, though ever fo nearly re- 
lated to them. : 

Popular difeafes are not known among them, the ve- 


nereal excepted; and to the {mall-pox they are utter. 


ftrangers. In general they are of athletic scl and 

live frequently to a hundred years. : 
When they expe¢t guefts, their cuftom is to go to 
meet them, properly fmeared over with red paint, and 
hung about with their beft pieces of drefs, dancing as 
| = 
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| they go, to the beat of drum; and bearing their wea- 
ons of war; but the guefts make their appearance in | 
_ the very fame drefs in which they go forth to battle. 
As foon as they approach the fea-coaft, the perfons 
who give the entertainment jump into the water, breaft- 
high, and drag as many baidars and baidarks as they 
can to the fhore; then each takes one of the guefts on 
his back, and runs with him to the firft place prepared 

- for the entertainment and the games; there they {quat 
down in due order. And now all are filent, till they 
have fufficiently eaten and drunk. ‘Their firft hofpita- 
‘ble mark of honour, is the giviag of cold water all 
round; then little youths bear about the eatables, which 
confift partly in a mifh-math of the fat of the above- 
mentioned fea-animals, partly in the berries before de- 
{cribed, fometimes mixed, fometimes unmixed. Then 
other difhes are ferved round, of dried fith, called by 
them yukol; of flefh of beafts and birds; of all forts 
always the beft that can be procured. They know no- 
thing of falt. Of all thefe the hoft muft firft eat and. 
drink, otherwife the guefts would not take of them; 
from whence we may conclude that at times they may 
be poifoned. The hoft then paffes the dith to the gueft 
that fits next him; who, after taking what he plezfes, 
hands it to his neighbour, and fo on to the laft. What 
then remains is brought back to the firft, who lays it 
by, in order that afterwards when the time for parting , 
comes, each of the guefts may take a portion of it 
away with him. When they have done eating, they 
converfe for fome time, and then begin to play on 
drums and other {mall inftruments; fome at the fame 
time put on a peculiar kind of wooden'matks, varioufly 
Da : painted, 
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painted, and dance for the entertainment of the guefts, 
‘The games being ended, they conduct their guefts in= 
to a building ereéted expreffly for fuch occafions, ca- 
pable of containing a great number of perfons. This 
building in fome fort refembles a fmall church, but’ 
built in a very irregular, rude, and barbarous ftyle. 
Hiere commences a different kind of paftime, which 
lafts as long as the euefts continue their fay. When 
any one is weary, he goes to fleep; and, having had 
his nap out, mixes again in the {ports, till the company 
prepares to depart. On taking leave they receive pre- 
fents, or make matual exchanges of whatever they have 
about them. In thefe buildings they ufualty hold their 
confultations, enter into negotiations, form compacts, 
and in fhort tranfaé all bufineffes of a general nature: 
but to thefe meetings their wives are never admitted. 
“The Koneges and Tihugatfhes {peak the fame dia- 
lect; but the Kinaitzes have a language peculiar to 
themfelves; thefe latter likewife follow a mode’ of life 
entirely diferent. aes 
They dwell in huts of earth, the walls whereof they 
cafe with boards; the window is in the cover; for panes 
of glafs they make ufe of the bladder and other intef- 
tines of animals, the little and narrow pieces whereof 
they neatly few together with thread made of nerves 
and finews; the place for going out of them 1s upwards 
from below.» Vhey have no ftoves, nor are they in 
want of firing, as thefe habitations are fufficiently warm 
without them., Their fweating baths are the fame kind 
of caves in the earth, in which they cleanfe themfelves: 
with grafs and birch-twigs. The heat is produced by ftones 
uprevioufly made glowing hot in the kitchen; which 
; | | method, 
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method, befides that the heat produced by it is ex- 
tremely great, has yet this other advantage, that it 
caufes no vapour at all. In general, like the Ruffians, 
they are exceedingly fond of hot-bathing. The kitchen 
belongs to numbers of huts in common, being provided - 
with large apertures all round it, for that purpofe. To 

conclude; their way of life is very thievifh: he that 

cdn fteal the ofteneft, the moit at a time, and the moft 
dextroufly, acquires the greateft reputation. Polyga- 

my is not in ufe among them. It but rarely happens 

that a man has two wives; but it isa very common 

thing for a beautiful and buxom woman to have two or 

three hufbands ; who, in that cafe, are never jealous of 

one another, but live on the beft terms and in perfect 
harmony. ‘ ’ 

None of thefe tribes have any land-carriages; neither 
are there in thofe parts any animals that could be ufed 
for draught. To this affertion dogs may perhaps be an 
-exception; but they are never employed in that 
manner. | 

The inhabitants of the coaft of America and the cir- 
cumjacent iflands traverfe the lakes and rivers in their 
baidars: of the cuftoms of thofe that live farther within 
the country I can fay nothing, as i have to no inter- 
courfe with them. | 

Of the deity they have not even the flighteft concep- 
tion; and, though they relate that there are two rulers 
of the world, or fovereign fpirits, the one good and 
the other evil, yet they make no likenefs whatever of 
either; neither do they pay them any worfhip, and 
have no fort of idols. Nor have they any thing far- 
ther to fay of thefe two p Bona than that the good one 

taught 
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: taught them to make baidars, and that the siatianaal 


one 1s delighted in deftroying and wrecking them. 
Hence we may draw conclufions of the narrow bounds 
by which their underftanding is confined. And yet 
witchcraft and forcery are matters of no {mall confe- 
quence among them. Juftice and jurifprudence are 
not only not fubmitted to any regulations; but they know 
{carcely any thing about them; in general they and 
the irrational animals do not differ greatly 1 in their 
manner of life. They are of a very warm temperament, | 
‘efpecially the women. "They are by nature artful and 
enterprifing ; in committing and revenging injuries 
mifchievous and malicious, though they wear the fem- 
blance of gentlenefs and affection. Of their fidelity and 
fincerity I cannot fay much, by reafon of the fhortnefs 
of my ftay among them. I have had proofs of attach- 
ment and conftancy, but I have had alfo proofs of the 
contrary qualities. Reprefent to them any thing in 
fuch a manner as that they fhall perceive the utility of 
jt; they will fet to work.at the execution and attain- 


ment of it with the utmoft activity and diligence, and. 


will affuredly never {pare themfelves in any labour how- 
ever arduous, when once they are certified of profit. 
On the whole, they are a merry, harmlefs people, as 
is evinced by their daily {ports and paftimes; from 
their perpetual and unbounded carelefinefs all improve- 
ments in their domeftic concerns are entirely neglected ; 


. nay, they have not even an idea of any fuch thing ; and | 


therefore frequently obliged to fuffer hunger and na- 
kednefs. 
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OF THE LIBERTY OF REASONING ON MATTERS 


OF BELIEF. 


His 
BY MR. WIELAND, § * 


Ir micht be confidered as an evident fign of a 
jamentable retrogreffion of found judgement amongft 
mankind, if ever the freedom of delivering our 
thoughts on objects that are undoubtedly fubmitted to 
‘reafon, fhould be declared by the critics either un~ 
feemly or inadmiffible. It would hdectt be a very > 
illiberal and unphilofophical way of philofophizing, if 
the man who attempts to penetrate with the torch of 
_reafon into the darkeft receffes of human ideas, muft 
tremble at every ftep, for fear of making a difcovery 


whereby fome old or young Hircocervus fhould be | 


feen in its proper fhape, and pronounced to be what-it 
really is: or if, while analyfing and comparing human 


ideas and opinions, he muft always forefee the refult of © 


thefe operations; and immediately ftop fhort in his re+ 
flections as foon as he came to one, from whence fome 
honeft dogmatifer or another might draw a confequence 
which did not exactly tally with his formulary of te- 
nets. 
Reafon — without which, we, the fons of Adam, 
fhould be at all times neither more nor lefs than grani- ' 
vorous and carnivorous Yahoos — mutt by its very na- 
ture be entirely free in its operations. The ufe of this 
: 7} gree 
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freedom, and the right of imparting to others the 


whole procefs of refle¢tion we have gone through on 
-interefting fubjeéts, as we arrive at this or that refult, 
belongs to the unalienable rights of mankind. The 


general welfare of fociety is infeparably united with 
the prefervation of this palladium; for the natural 
confequence of its lofs would be the lofs of all freedom 
ef confciencé and of all civil liberty, with the return 


of that dreadful darknefs, flavery, and confufion, 


which mark the period between Theodofius and Fre- 


deric iy. Tea be true, that our century may juftly - 


boaft of fome confiderable advantages. over all the 


preceding, we are principally indebted for them to the 
liberty of thinking ; and to the liberty of the prefs for 


the propagation of the fciences and the diffiifion of the 


x 


philofophical {pirit, together with the more general pub- 
lication of thefe truths whereon the welfare of fociety 
depends. Some panegyrifts of our times may perhaps 
be too fanguine in their opinions of thefe advantages ; 
but, if they are not incomparably greater, more ex- 
tenfive and more beneficial in their effects, whence 
comes it, but becaufe the prerogatives of reafon are 
till very far from being acknowledged in all the coun- 
tries of our quarter of the globe ; and that even there, 
where the greateft light is found, it meets with fo 


trong and obftinate an oppofition, from prejudice, 


paffion, and the private interefts of et parties, 

ranks, orders, and claffes of men? ae 
It cannot be too often repeated : nothing that men 
have ever publicly fpoken, written and done, can pre- 
tend to a privilege, againft the cool examination and 
decifions of reafon. No monarch i is fo great, and na 
high- 


= 
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high-prieft fo holy, as to prefume by virtue of his ma- 
jefty or holinefs, to {peak nonfenfe or to act folly in 
the ears and eyes of the world, without its being al- 
lowed — though perhaps it may not happen till after 


his death — to fhew with all becoming courtefy, that 


the follies he either faid or did, are follies. And if 


this be true, as no man will have effrontery enough 


to deny, why fhould only the wrong definitions, only 
the groundlefs diftinticns, only the fophifms and pa- 
ralogi{ms, in one word, only the follies of the learned, 
of authors, doctors, and magifters, however illumi- 
nated, refolute, fubtile, irrefragable, angelic, and fe- 
raphic, all or any of the gentlemen may be, pretend to 
a difpenfation againft trial and verdict ? # 

Neither can it (at leaft while it is ftill as neceffary 
as formerly) be too often and too loudly repeated: 
that the objects of f{peculative philofophy are not 
things themfelves, but only our reprefentations, opi- 
nions, imaginations, real or pretended experiences, 
conclufions drawn from thence, or hypothefes and fyf- 
tems invented for their clucidation. At the nature of 
things themfelves we are not yet arrived. We live and 
move in an ocean of phenomena, of ideas and phan- 
toms; we are deceived by them in numberlefs forms 


and ways; but it is our intereft to be deceived as little 


as poffible by them: and what have we, befides com- 
mon fenfe and found reafon, that can teach us clearly 
and certainly to decide between what is true to us, 
what it is neceffary to our happinefs to know, and — 
error and deceit, which are detrimental and pernicious 


tous? 
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It is true, that children, fo long as they remain chil- 


dren, muft be guided by authority: but they fhould 


likewife be inftructed, that they may not always con- 


tinue children. A child, in the order of nature, will 


every year be lefs a child; he contains within him 
whatever 1s neceflary for attaining to the maturity and 


perfection of his individual appointment by nature ; - 


and it is unjuft when his fuperior, from felf-interefted 
views, impedes or retards its developement. — Are the 
beings we call the people, a fort of moral chilaren, as, 
not without reafon, we are accuftomed to admit ? 
Then muft that have force with them which is valid in 


regard of all children: they muft not be cut off from 


any opportunity of attaining to a manly intellect. 

I have feen for fome time paft, not only the dark- 
-jings (among whom one or other of them might dif- 
pute for the name of the Beautiful Darkling, le Beau 
Ténébreux, with the antient and illuftrious Amadis de 


Gaul) but even fuch as would be held for very en- 


lightened perfonages, rifing up againft liberal inftruc- 
tion and liberal inftru@tors. — What may they with to 
have?) What have we to fear from the light? What 
hopes are we to entertain from darknefs? —If weak 
eyes are unable to bear the light; we fhould endeavour 
to make them found, and they will gradually learn to 
bear it. _ But murderers, robbers, gamefters, and fuch 
like, fhun the light — and it is exactly thefe, that, 


for the fake of the general welfare, it oust to purfue — 


into their moft fecret haunts. 
Every known and afcertained truth, every rectifica- 


tion of an error (be it only in regard to a falfe lection 


in ‘an antient author, or the number of dufty atoms in 


I ' a@new- 


truths sand errors that: have a very great, a decifive in- 
Coc. on the weal or woe of the human race: and 
thefe may and fhould indefatigably and intrepidly be 
enlightened on all their various fides, in all their refe- 


Fences and effects, and remain fo long expofed to the 


firongeft fire of trial, as till they are purified from all 
the drofs of error, as fine, maflive gold comes out of 
the refiner’s pot; and then compofe, without the pof- 
fibility of a rational contradiction, the moft samen 
and glorious treafure of human nature. 

Of the truths I now have in view, fome are fufcep- 
tible of an evidence which is equal to the certainty of 
our own confcioufnefs. — Others, on the contrary, are 
of fuch a texture, that, from the nature of the cafe, 
and the limitations of our being, they can have no other 
certainty for us than that which arifes from a high de- 
gree of probability, and is fupported by a fecret with, 
in the hearts of all men, that they may be true; a with 
which feems to have for its bafis an evident moral want 


to adopt them as true. ‘Thefe truths are not fo much. 


objects of fpeculative reafon as of rational belief, but 


‘their root lies fo deep in the nature of man, that no 
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niew-difcovered plant) has its value: but there are — 


{ 


nation on the face of che earth, however uncultivated. 


and uninformed, or any ways defervine of the human 


mame, has hitherto been vifited, with whom, at leatt,. 


no dark, rude, and mifhapen fantoms and goblins, 
have eftablifhed thefe truths, for*which they have an 
attachment inexplicable to themfelves. 

Thefe truths are —the eternal ex pa aile of a fovereign 
original being, of unbounded power; by whom the 
‘whole univerfe is governed according to the immutable 


‘ae 


law 
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laws of abfolute wifdom and: goodnefs —and the edtt« 


tinuance of our own: primary being, with confcioufnefs 
of our perfonality, and eternal progrels to a more per- 
fect, mode of exiitence. 

According to my moft firm perft rafion, thefe two 
truths of belief, ftedfaftly thought over and refolutely 
adhered to, in their utmoftfimplicity and purity, mutft 
have the moft beneficial influence on our intrinfic mo- 
rality, contentment, and happinefs. It 1s demonftrable, 
and has been demonftrated, that, taken in the whole, 
they are indifpenfable to mankind; it is demonftrable 
and demonftrated, that even the beft and happieft man, 
would be ftill better and happier by the belief of them, 
Of them, and of them alone, may it be juftly faid, 


what Cicera pronounces of the eleufinian myfteries :. 


They put us in a frame to live more joyfully, and to 
die in better hopes. ~, 


What demon, hateful to the human race, has, from 


the remoteft antiquity to the prefent day, been fo ma- 
licioufly bufy as to disfigure this belief of a divine go- 
vernment of the world, and a better ftate after the pre- 
fent life's. ‘to obf{cure it in all imaginable ways; and, by 
* intermi cing with it the moft abfurd fanaticifm, the 


moft odious fuperftitions, the moft inhuman and fenfe-— 
Jefs conceits and frenzies, to turn that which fhould be 


the fupport, the comfort, and the hope of mankind, 
“ jnto the means of their oppreffion and vexation ; into 
an inftrument of tyranny, of impofture, and extortion; 

into a moral obje&t of terror; nay, even into.a deftruc- 


tive poifon, that preys as it were upon the fineft and. 


nobleft parts of the human foul? 


* 


We 
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We have no need to look far without us for the pri- 
mary caufe of all this evil; it les at home; for; in 
fhort — the demon is under our own {kin! and, though, 
for want of fufficient authorities, it is impoffible to 
trace the hiftory of fuperftition with all due certainty : 
nothing however is eafier than pfychologically to com- 
prehend the origin of it from the circumftances wherein 
the nations of remote antiquity were placed, according 
-to.the general hiftory of mankind. This however 1s 
not the place for it, and it is no part of my prefent de- 
fign to enter upon this deduction. i 

The moft antient lawgivers, who felt. themfelves 
called to the office of uniting in civil focieties the rude 
races of mankind, ftill living in a kind of natural fero- 
city, found the belief in deities inhabiting the fkies, 
the earth, the fea, and under the earth, and more efpe- 
cially the belief in paternal gods, and the-tutelar divi- | 
nities of the region they inhabited, of the mountains 
and rivers of it, and the like, already in firm poffeflion 
of their minds; and the thought very naturally occurred 
to them of employing this circumftance to their grand 
defien. ‘They faw, that the fear of the deities, under 
the guidance of a ikuful hand, might be rendered the 
moft efficacious means for taming and foftening the 
tude people with whom they had to do, and for inuring 
them to civil difcipline and order. Accordingly, they, 
made either the gods themfelves the authors of their 
laws, or at leaft enacted them under their immediate 
fanction; they gave to divine worfhip.a more ftated 
form anda greater falemnity ; they inftituted myfteries 3 
and among the Greeks, for example, Eleufis, Olym- 
pia, and Delphi, were already in very antient times 
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the point of union of numberlefs petty tribes and na- 
tions, from whence, by infenfible degrees, that great 


political body grew, which reverenced Jupiter, as its 


general guardian god, and the op as its fo- 
vereign national tribunal. , : 
Thus all civil focieties were in fome fort founded on 
religion; it compofed a part of the legiflature, an ef- 
fential piece of the conftitution. It was confidered 
(how far right or wrong is not now the queftion) as a 
band of the ftate, that could not be cut, witlout at 
the fame time diffolving the government. But—how 
was this religion framed ? | 7 
’ Such raw and extremely fenfual people, as we ute 
conceive the men of thofe times to be, were yet but little 
capable of elevating their minds to the rational idea of 
fovereign power, wifdom, and goodnefs; the only 
idea that can be worthily connected with the word 
God. They required vifible and palpable objects of 
their religious adoration. ‘The deities therefore got 
images, the images temples, and the temples priefts. 
Thefe latter, as was highly natural, came gradually, 
from minifters to be the familiars, from the familiars 
to be the favourites, and from the favourites to be the 
organ of their gods. ‘The gods revealed themfelves ta 
them, one while in dreams, at another by voices and 
apparitions. ‘They were inftructed by thefe fuperior 
beings in the fecrets of nature and the decrees of fate. 
Hence, the priefts in thofe remoter periods were alfe 
the fages or the learned, the foothfayers and the phy- 
- ficians of the nation; and ftill are fo among all the na- 
tions that yet remain in the lowermoft degrees of civi- 


lization. ‘They healed difeafes, which they confidered 
| 3 | | | as 
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as the productions of evil demons or of angry and 
avenging deities, moftly by fupernatural means, by 
magical charms, incantations, burning of incenfe, amu- 
lets, talifmans, and the like. ‘Their art of medicine 
was therefore, for the moft part, a branch of their 
magic and theurgy*. ‘Thefe latter, with all their col- 
lateral branches, the collective arts of divination, 
of aftrology, geomancy, necromancy, conjuration of 
{pirits, {pells, exorcifms, difcovery of hidden treafures, 
&c. were facerdotal arts, connected with religion, and 
fanétified by it. The propenfity to the marvellous, 
and the ardent defire of looking into futurity, confti- 
tute the weak fide of human nature: the priefts’ drew. 
too much profit from them, not to turn them every | 
where into a regular trade (more or lefs according to 
the concurrence of other circumftances), and ‘to culti- 
vate as far as poflible thefe fertile fields of fuperftition, 
as their proper appanage and proyince. Doubtlefs, there 
might then, as well as now, have been found among 
them numbers of fanatics and other weak perfons, who 
believed in earneft in all thefe follies: but the genera-_ 
lity knew very well what was in their fupernatural arts, 
and their confciences foon grew fufficiently tough, to. 


* Magic, in its moft extenfive fignification, is the pretended 
occult feience of acting upon fpirits of all kinds, and through 
them upon the material world. Theurgy is the name of the pre- 
tended pure and facred magic of the unknown miraculous perfo- 
nages Hermes Trifmegiftus, Zoroafter, and their pretended dif- 
ciples, who are faid to have wrought miraculous effects by the 
power of the names of the gods, by invocation of the deities, and 
by the help of benign fpirits. 


E2 allow 
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allow them without compunétion to deceive the weak, 
who fo readily wifh to be deceived, and are ever 
difpofed, not only to give up their little fcrap of reafon, 
but even to let their five fenfes be muffied and mafked 
whenever they are in expectation of feeing and hearing 
fomething fupernatural. The fo much extolled and 
falfely famed wifdom of the egyptian priefts, confifted, 
for the moft part, in the forenamed prieftly arts. — 
What is termed the philofophy of Zoroafter, and in 
general all that comes under the denomination of the 
oriental philofophy, was in like manner favourable to 
it, and was juft as unworthy of that name as the cabbala 
of the jews. 
‘When at length the true philofophy infinuated itfelf 
among the Greeks, fuperitition indeed declined among 
the more liberal part of the nation, in proportion as 
iumination increafed; but, as I obferved before, fince 
the popular religion, once introduced, formed, in each. 
of their republics, a part of the conftitution, the phi- 
lofophers were obliged to take great heed that they 


came into no dangerous collifion with the priefts, by 


which the latter might run the hazard of not always re- 
taining poffeflion of the moft lucrative branch of thew 


trade, and the people dependent upon them not be > 


kept in that dread of demons (Axovda:owa, as the 
Greeks very juftly termed fuperftition), and encouraged 
in their propenfity to liften to every {pecies of vifionary 
impofture. 

_'The well-known philofophical fe&ts and orders gra- 
dually fprung up among the Greeks. Some of them, 
as the Pythagoreans, the Platonifts, and the Stoics, 
held maxims that very well comported with the prevail- 
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ing deemoniftic religion; Pythagoras and Plato efpe- 
cially feem adapted to ferve as a bafis to thefe prieftly 
arts. The pythagorean and platonic fyftems, particu- 
Jarly the more foul and turbid they grew, were always 
moft favoured by the priefts. The epicurean, on the 
other hand, which indeed in externals prudently con- 
formed to the popular religion, but was the declared 
enemy of all kinds of religious impofture, all magic 
and dealings with ghofts, ail new oracles, all fuperna- 
tural arts and operations, remained as long as it lafted, 
the utter deteftation of the facerdotal order, and by 
them was rendered fo obnoxious te the people, that all 
their attempts againft fuperftition, in the whole, and 

in proceis of time, were able to effect but very’ hittle. 
The remarkable epocha of Alexander the Great, 
when the principal part of Afia at that time known, as 
well as Aigypt, was in fubjection to grecian princes, 
and the language, arts, fciences, religion, and maners 
~ of the Greeks were fpread throughout the provinces 
which had formerly owned the fovereignty of the per- 
fian {ceptre, became important by a natural confe- 
quence of that commixture which neceflarily took 
place by infenfible degrees between the Greeks and 
Afiatics, the Syrians, Medes, Ateyptians, &c. as like- 
wife by the influence of this mixture on the general 
way of thinking and the {pirit of the times. The phi- 
lofophy of the Greeks gradually degenerated in thefe 
countries, and was loft at length in the criental magifm 
or demonomania. Alexandria became the fchool of a 
new philofophy, in which the moft incongruous ideas and 
ppinions were brought together, for fupporting all the. 
B 3 poflible 
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poffible extravagances and fchemes of fanaticifm and 
fuperftition with greater authority than ever. 

When the Romans became the predominant nation 
of the world, all things were in this ftate, not only in 
the eaftern parts of the vaft roman empire, but the 
Romans, with whom illumination by means of the fci- 
ences did not begin till very late, and had extended 
itfelf only amongft very few of the great, found an un- 
common tafte for the oriental fuperftition. Already in 
the time of Auguftus we find Rome and Italy overrun 
with fyrian and egyptian vagabonds; who, under the 
names of egyptian priefts, magi, chaldeans, &c. found 
their account in flattering the fuperftition of the Ro- 
mans, efpecially the ladies, by all poffible means. Such 
was the face of things throughout what the Romans 
termed the globe; every part of it was more or lefs 
filled with idolatry and forcery, idle tales of gods and 
fairies, belief in fupernatural conceits and chimeras, 
magical operations, amulets, and tali{mans, metamor- 
phofes of men into beafts, apparitions of fpirits, evo- 
cations of the dead, belief in interpretations of dreams, 
foothfayers, oracular refponfes, prognoftications, and 
a thoufand fenfelefs ways of rendering good and evil . 
{pirits propitious, of reconciling them, of conquering 
or cafting them out; in fhort, the whole mafs of man- 
kind was infected with magical-religious fuperftition 
and frenzy—when the divine founder of chriftianity 
made his appearance in Paleeftine, for preaching the 
belief in a univerfal Father in’ heaven by his doétrine, 
ana {till more by his example ; and to reftore the ge- 
‘nuine worfhip of God, purged from all magical and 
theurgical 
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theurgical fuperftition, to fincerity of heart; love to- 
wards God and man, and the gn of all the moral 
virtues. oe 

If we may be allowed to judge of Ce plan of provi- 
dence by what happened i in the fequel, fo great a work 
as the deftruction of the kingdom of the demons and 
their priefts, that is, in other words, the dominion of 
: fuperftition, idolatry, and magic, over the human 
mind, is not the work of a few years, nay, not even 
of afew centuries. At leaft the univerfal hiftory of 
the feventeen hundred years that are elapfed, whereof 
the greateft part of the authorities lie open before us, 
evinces that this great undertaking was indeed begun, 
but foon checked by thofe very perfons who called 
themfelves by the name of Chrift, and by a continued 
combination of detrimental contrary effects, has hi- 
therto been effected in but a very imperfect manner. 

Excepting the times. in which we live,. there is 
{carcely a period to be met with in all hiftory, where 
at the fame time, and partly in the fame countries, to- 
gether with a tolerably high degree of illumination, 
cultivation, and refinement on one fide, there fubfifted 
-on the other more darknefs of intellect, more weak- 
nefs, credulity, and difpofition to all kinds of fanati- 
cifm, more propenfity to private religious connections, 
myfteries, and orders, more faith in incredible things, 
a ftronger paffion for magical {ciences and operations, 
even amoneft the fuperior claffes of men, in fhort, 
where it was more eafy for every {pecies of religious 
impoftors*, conjurors, and miracle-mongers, to carry 


* By religious impoftors I underftand fuch as make religion to 
ferve as a cloak and an inftrument to their impoftures. 
E 4 on 
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on their fport with the weaknefs and fimplicity Fa man- 
kind, than the firft and fecond centuries of the chri 
era. ‘The triumphant conflicts of a Lucian ae a 
Celfus * againft this frantic fpirit of their times, were 
not iufficient to put a ftop to an evil, the increafe of 
which was promoted by all imaginable means and cir- 
cumftances, which we fhall not here examine, but, in 
the fequel, principal y. by the New Platonic philofophy, 
which, to ufe a phrafe of the wife Polonius in Hamlet 
—put method in madnefs. | | 

| Even the chriftians were intoxicated with this fana~ 
tical philofophy, as it appeared to them not only per- 
feétly well to fuit with their own myfteries, but even 
to contain the key to them; and when their party, after 
long and bloody battles with heathenifm, as it is called, 
gained at length the afcendant in the roman empire, 
and had exterminated or fully fwppreffed their adverfa- 
ries, but too foon evinced that the world was but little 
the better for it. The deemonifm of the heathens, rofe 
from its afhes in another drefs, and under other names. 
The light of fcience gradually withdrew its beams. ‘The 


monks filled the places of the fanatical Pythagoreans 


and Platonifts, and got poffeffion, after their example, 
of the fame magical and theurgic arts ; ufing for pre- 
text, that they wrought, by the power of the true God, 


'* Celfus, a friend of Lucian, wrote a great work againft magic, 


the lois of which 1s much to be Fore ; becaufe, as we may 


gather from a paffage in Lucian, the chief firatagems whereby the 


pretended acepts in magical wifdom impofed upon the credulous’ 


were exprefily defcribed. It is eafy to imagine, that the mafiers 
would take all poffible pains to fupprefs a book of that nature. 
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and the name of Jefus, what the necromancers. and. 
the pretended theurgi of the heathens effected by the 
affiftance of the fpirits of hell. The chronicles and 
legends of the four, firft centuries to Confiantine the 
great, {warm with ftories of exorcifns, refurrections of 
the dead, apparitions of angels, devils, and wretched 
fouls; all is full of the “tnaryellous, often ridiculoully 
incredible and abfurd, and performed by numberlefs, 
holy monks and bifhops. Nature, during all this time, 
if one twentieth part of thefe pretended facts were true, 
muft have loft all her properties, and have been flinie 
in a total antinomy and anarchy. The people necefla- 
rily fell deeper and deeper, under fuch circumftances, 
into a fuperftition difgra .ceful to human nature. The 
old idle fancies of the heathen world were unnaturally 
mixed with the pure maxims of chriftianity, and pro- 
duced the moft monftrous phantoms that the imagina- 
tion candevife; which wereadopted withoutexamination, 

_ and fupported by the clergy (for reafons very w ell known 

both to them and to us) by every method they could 
invent; nay, they even coined fome of them inte dog- 
mas and articles of faith, which they fenced round, 
apainit every attempt of reafon, with the formidable 
catalogue of Ernulp shus’ S curfes. | : 
Tt would lead me too far out of my way, and is un- 
neceflary to my prefent defign, to continue this hifto- 
tical picture, and only fumma rily to mention the iad 
of calamities, which, under fuch circumftances, partly, 
by the leagues and partly by the difputes between the 
emperors and the clergy, were diftufed over a great 
part of the globe of the earth. Though a really true. 
and impartial hiftorical difplay y of this remarkable pe- 
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riod in the annals of mankind, is ftill, while I am wri- 


ting this, among the objects of devout defire: yet there 
are already, in every man’s hands, the works of 2 
Hume, Giannone, Robertfon, Mcfheim, Walch, 


, Schmidt, and others, more than fufficient to confirm 


all that I have hitherto advanced; the teftumony 1s 
abundant, and fome of it even bey ond the intention of 
the author that gives it Amy one, however, who 


qhould be defirous of acquiring a lively and accurate 
knowledge of the fpirit of thefe unhappy times, muft 


take up the tremendous refolution of diving into the 
fources themfelves; and, aniongft others, muft perufe the 
chronicle and the bri miraculorum of Gregory of 
Tours, the Golden Legend of the archbifhop Jacobus 
de Varagine, the Acta Sanctorum, and the hiftorical 
books of the different orders of monks; where he will 
fee enough almoft to turn his head with aftonifhment 


at the incomprehenfible effrontery and fillinefs of the 


people of thofe times. 

The only particulars that I {hall notice in regard to 
the main object of this effay (to which all I have hi- 
therto faid 1s intended but clear the way) are the 


3 following. 


From the time that the new [the chrittian] religion 
became predominant in the roman empire, it entered 
not only into all the rights and privileges of the old, 
and was the religion of the ftate, confequently protected 
and encouraged by the laws, but arrogated to itfelf 
new, and till then unheard of prerogatives.. The an- 
pat religion of the government had tolerated all other 
religions, even the chriftian: the latter, or rather its 
clergy, (who here as well as in fo many other refpects, 

renounced 
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sdibbinest the fpirit of its founder, by ftiffly siiucine 
, to the letter of fome few harfh expreffions) afferted an 
exclufive claim, and in a fhort time tolerated no reli- 
gion befide. But they went itill farther. Not fatisfied 
with having declared every other belief, every other 
kind of religious opinions, dogmas, modes of reprefen- 
tation and expreffion, concerning incomprehenfible 
objects, to be erroneous, they proceeded to infli¢t pu- 
nifhment upon error. They treated conviction as a 
matter that was dependant on our wills; whoever had 
the honefty to contraft their tenets which did not con- 
vince his mind, with what he held for truth, was im- 
mediately pronounced a man bold and obftinate in er 
ror; and as fuch condemned to eternal, and (what was 
far worfe ftill) to temporal fire. Thus there arofe in 
the chriftian religion a new fpecies of crimes, never 
heard of till now; malice and felf intereft found out a 
new branch of denunciations, a new fource of confif- 
cations to the defpotifm of the byzantine and weftern 
tyrants, new means for deftroying any one whom they 
hated or fufpected, and opened to the clergy a new 
way for acquiring a formidable authority, and an-almoft 
unbounded influence. 

Flowever, for having fomething of an appearance, 
as if the dogmas on the belief whereof the temporal and 
eternal lives of men now depended, refted on irrefra- 
gable pofitions, and would ftand the teft of every in- 
veftigation, they invented a fubtile kind of dialectics 
and terminology, the exprefs ufe whereof was to confer 
upon the moft glaring abfurdities an air of poflibility, 
to bring contradictions into a kind of agreement, and 
to render the path of truth fo laborious and intricate, 

that 


' 
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that of ten thoufand — even of thofe claffes of mankind, 
whote ftate and condwion in common life require a 
contiderable degree of rational aptitude — there could 
be fearcely one who had not rather implicitly believe 
whatever was required of him, than endeavour to con- 
vince himfelf by fo, painful a method. But in fa@& 
this new - broached mode of conviction was nothing but 
fallacy throughout: for, it was not only fo framed, 


as that, inftead of preducing convictign in really. think- 


ing minds, it rather raifed doubt uper doubt, and led 
them, whether they would or no, tonewopinions, contra~ 
dictory to. thofe that were in vogue: but it was like- 
wile previoufly determined, that every inveftigation 
of an article of belief or dogma which fhould produce 
another refult than this dogma, was already in itfelf 
erroneous, reprobate and damnable, i. e. obnoxious 
‘both to elementary and hellith fire. Woe to him, who, 

in thofe unhappy centuries, fhould offer to make ufe of 
his reafon in the trial of what was propofed to his behief,, 
and fubmit the oracular decrees of a pricithood who 
had ufurped an-arbitrary and unlimited empire over. 
the human intellect, nay, over the very fenfes of man- 
kind, to the neceffary and natural laws prefcribed to 
the mind of man? All examination ceafes where every 
doubt is pronounced to be a fuggeftion of the devil, 

which can only be combated by fafting and prayer, by. 


the mortification of the flefh, and a total fufpenfion of 
thought; and reafon is turned into a ufelefs inftrument, 


fo foon as its free employment leads to the gloomy. 
dungeons of the inquifition, and from thence to the 
{take or the fcaffold. Naa ' 
ee ep lee 
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I confidently appeal to every reafonable creature, to 
every creature capable of reafon, on the face of. the 
earth, to refute me, if it can, when [ fay, that, in this 
manner, and by fuch means and precautions, any religion, 
however fenfelefs, deteftabie, and ridiculous, it may 
be, — from the inhuman worihip of the canaanite fire 
god Moloch, to the ftupid idolatrous rites in homage 
to the frogs of Latona at Abdera, may be promulgated 
for the only-true religion, the only religion by which 
{alyation is to be obtained, and, as fuch, be enforced 
on all the world! 

-What’name then do they deferve, who arrogate to 
themfelves, or, if their predeceffors have been ouilty 
of fuch arrogance, would yet always maintain the pre- 
tenfion to propagate and affert the moft fimple, the 
moft rational, the moft humane of all religions, in 
fuch a manner, and by thofe or fimilar proceedings ? 

I intreat every reader who loves truth in hrs heart, 
to ftop here for a moment, and profecute for himfelf 
the reflections to which what has been faid mutt natu- 
rally lead him. It is not my defign to offend. It 
would be highly unreafonable to impute to fenfible, | 
reflecting, and better-minded perfons now living, the 
extravagancies and the iniquities of their barbarous - 
predeceffors. — But the times of ignorance are paft : 
at leaft, no man, who is not of the vulgar herd; can 
any longer excufe himfelf on the plea of invincible ig- 
norance, if he be unacquainted with the fundamental 
truths, on the knowledge and obfervance whereof the 
welfare of the human race and of civil fociety un- 
doubtedly depend; for, God be praifed, they have 
been loudly enough preached for more than fifty years 

: paft, 
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paft, and are to be bought at a moderate price in 


every bookfeller’s fhop. But, if we are enlightened 


by the torch of reafon, why would we prefer to walk 
in darknefs, rather than in that light! Do we feel and 


confefs the honour and dignity of being men (in the 


firicter fignification of the term*): why fhould we 


not at leaft have the*will to caft away every thing that. . 
hinders us from feeling, thinking, and a¢ting, as ge-. 
nuine human creatures ?—~-Are the maxims which we. 


called to mind at the beginning of this effay+, irre- 
fragable fundamental truths, —1s the free ufe of reafon 
in elucidating and examining every human opinion, 
every human belief, one of the indefeafible rights of 


mankind, which no man can ravifh from us, without — 


committing the moft heinous of all crimes, the crime 
of high-treafon againft human nature {: who fhall pre- 


fume to difturb his brother in the poffeffion and ufe of 


this right ! — Is no man infallible; isto err and to be 
deceived generally infeparable from our nature; are there 
an infinite multitude of objects of knowledge as well as 
of belief, which, from the bounds that nature has fixed 
to the human intellect, it is impoffible completely to 
elucidate: then let every man be at liberty to deliver 


his opinion or his contradiction with reafon and > 
calmnefs and modefty, without vilifying or deriding 
another who believes he has reafon for thinking other- 


* Namely, in that wherein the half men, the third part . 


men, and the quarter men, are not comprifed. 

+ See before, p. 44. & {qq. 

{ From whence all the majefty of nations and their kings des 
rives, if it be not ufurpation and empty pomp, 


wife. 
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wife. Is the conviction of the underftanding inde- 
pendent on the will; can error never juftly be punithed 
as a crime: then let us onceat length confefs, that itis © 
at the fame time both folly and injuftice, to turn names 
by which merely, a different mode of reprefentation, 
different ideas, doétrinal tenets and ‘perfuafions arg 
diftineuifhed from each other, into names of abufe! 
aL really difgufting to perfons of plain fenfe to fee 
the cuftom {till prevailing, even among people of 
learning, of treating the word deift or theift, which 
denotes a man who holds neither atheiftical nor damo- 
niftical tenets, as if it carried with it a blot which no 
man of honour ought to put up with, — though chrif= 
tianity manifeftly takes deifm for its groundwork, and 
the chriftians of the firft century pride themfelves in. 
being deifts. The turn that is given to the word deift, 
in the ufual fcurrilous application of. it to a profeffor 
of natural religion, who cannot believe in the parti- 
cular dogmas of chriftians, as they are fettled by cer- 
tain councils and in certain fymbels and formularics, 
is a wretched evafion. For, though we fhould allow, 
that every deift muft, according to his principles, re~ 
ject all the peculiar doctrines of chriftians: yet even 
on this fuppofition it remains always unjuft to load 
every one with hatred or contempt who does not be- 
lieve whatever they believe. But in fact the cafe is 
quite otherwife. eal deifm is very near to genuine 
chriftianity cleared from all magifm and demonifm and 
from all the reft of the drofs of the barbarous AES 5 
and, if a deift had to chufe, from among all the reli- 
gious parties on the face of the earth, a religion ta 
which he would firmly adhere, he would certainly with 
To 
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to live (prey vided he was fincere in his profefiion, aiid 
therefore a warm friend to truth and virtue) among 
that chriftian party, whofe principles, dogmas and 
conftitutions came the neateft to the fundamental doc- 
- trines and difpofitions of Chrift, and was the moft free 
from all the above-mentioned f{purious additions and 
drofs. What reafonable ground now could thefe 
chriftians have for excluding him from their outward 
communion? Is it not their duty, if they think 
that the faith he is {till deficient in, is neceffary to his 
everlafting welfare, not to deny him the opportunities 
for obtainin eit? May he not, perhaps, by time, by 
affeCtionate po tition, and by good example, re- 
ceive from them what he {till wants in all particulars 
to believe as they do? — if indeed it appears to them 
a matter of fuch great importance, that every man 
fhould in all refpects believe as they do? But now if 


w 


the deift fhouid happen to have been born among 
them: if he were born to the civil 1 rights and immuni- 
ties of the city whercin at that time their fymbol of 
faith was the predominant one? with what femblance 
of equity can he be faid to forfeit his birthright, 
cally impofil 


merely becaufe it is as phyi ble for his 


underftanding to hold certain pofitions for true, as it 
is impor ible for him to fly in the air, or to live in 
fire ?— or, is it not fhameful, if, from no other caufe, 
they put him to the alternative either of being a har 
anda hypocrite, or fend him to feek his bread in fo- 
reign climes, an exile from his country? 

The confequence of my refiections having brought 
me to this point, [cannot help giving vent to the hearty 
difgutt I a at the abufe that is made of the word to- 


Jeration 
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leration in our times, and, what is {till more fhocking, 
of the thing itfelf. What is called, to tolerate? Man- 
kind would always be well enough difpofed to tolerate one 
another on the furface of the globe, if there were no 
other relation and no other name to abfolve them from 
. the duties of humanity. Who will dare to teach the con- 
trary; though, to our forrow, the contrary appears 
daily in practice? But is it not abominable, that, 
what all men indifpenfably owe to each other — namely, 
fo to treat each other, as each would defire to be treated 
by the other —(fhouid be. extenuated and reduced al - 
moft to nothing by fuch a paltry term as toleration ?— 
What an inconfiftency,- more than childifh! We ¢e- 
gard it as a duty of-a fuperior clafs, to be complaifant 
and obliging towards each other in a thoufand nugatory 
matters: and in affairs that nearly concern our convic- 
tion, our confcience, our peace of mind, and our inte- 
_ grity, we arrogate to ourfelves a right to tyrannize over 
others! I can require of any one that he let me pafs 
on my way along the {treet unmolefted : and yet I fhall 
efteem it a favour, if he tolerate me in thinking dif> 
ferently from him on things “* beyond the vifible diur- 
nal fphere,” in raving or dreaming differently from 
him; though he himfelf be not the better for it, whe- 
ther I think of thefe things in one manner or the other! 

Fools and bad men are intolerant by nature; the 
former cannot endure that any one fhould think diffe- 
rently from them, and the latter would, if poffible, 
compel the whole world to do and to fuffer what they 
would have them. Had thefe two claffes of people al- 

‘ways been able to lord it over the earth, it would 
Jong ago have been a fcene of frightful defolation and 
VOL. Il. F | gots 
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favage fury. 'To our happinefs, the world on the whole 
(how little foever it may have that appearance in par- 
ticular) is governed by better and difcreeter perfonages, 
and the wife man tolerates the fools, becaufe he is wife, 
the weak becaufe he is ftrong, the wicked becaufe he 
is good. And thus, when the queftion is about the 
ereateft evils that urge the human race, we always re- 
turn to the truth of truths: mankind cannot be helped, 
unlefs they become better; they can never become bet- 
ter, unlefs they become wifer; but they can never be- 
come wifer, unlefs they mghtly think of every thing 
whereon their weal or woe depends; and they will ne- 
ven learn to think rightly, fo long as they may not 
think freely, or, which is the fame thing, fo long as 


reafon is not eftablifhed in all her rights, and all is 


forced to difappear which cannot ftand her light. 
Thoufands, who in life act againft thefe principles, 
will yet, upon reading this paper, themfelves confefs 
their truth. Unfortunately, it does not always depend 
on their good will to act upon them. ‘The application 
of the cleareft refult of the fimpleft and moft undenia- 
ble truths, under given circumftances, and through 
the influence of a number of powers acting in oppofite 
- dire&tions, will often become an infinitely perplexed 
and probably an indiffoluble problem.—'The fplendid 
prifon in which reafon is ftill kept in confinement by 
the greateft part of Europe is the work of a great {kill, 
and of many centuries; thoufands of minds of no or- 
dinary ftamp, and millions of enterprifing hands, have 
. laboured at the ftructure, and it is fo firmly founded on. 
the rock of prieftly authority and prieftly profit, and fo 
attificially conne&ted, by its numerous wings and conti- 
-guous 
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guous erections, with another inchanted-caftle: that it 
would nearly amount to an abfurdity to deem the refcue 
of this captive princefs poffible, much more to engage 
in the attempt. Affairs indeed take furprifing turns at 
times, and violent revolutions may be brought about 
in the prefent ftate of the world: but if the reforma- 
tion of the world with which a philanthropical dreamer 
confoles our pofterity in the year 2440, is to be effected 
by intellectual improvement alone, then it is much to 
be feared that he has ftated its epocha fome ages at 
leaft too early. Heaven grant that even my grand- 
children may put me to confufion for the ill-fuccefs of 
my doleful auguries! But the honeft avowal of the 
ovidian Medea, | 


video meliora, probogue ; 
Deteriora fequor, 


will hold good fo long as men continue to be men; 
and fo long as the DETERIORA are connected with 
great, fhining, and in the fcale of felf-intereft, infi- 
nitely overbalancing advantages; it will likewife be 
the true key to a thoufand events and ations which 
will furprife the underftanding of the reclufe philofo- 
pher, retired from the actual world into his ideal 
 dfhinniftan, and utterly deceive his wrong-calculated 
expectations. 

How readily therefore, in this grave foliloguy on ob- 
jects of fuch univerfal concern, would I have opened my 
mind with all of the nobler and better part of our great 
_ nation, merely as a man to men, as a cof{mopolite to cof- 
- mopolites, as a German to Germans, without any regard 
to diverfity of religious parties—and this the rather, as 

, ! Be my 
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my diflike to all that favours of the fpirit of fect, my 
propenfity and inclination, as one without prejudice 
and intereft in all thefe matters, are dire@ly againft — 
every party, and my good meaning towards the com- 
mon welfare of my country and of mankind in general, 
has long been known among them, and doubtlefs is 
the caufe. that my well-intended radotage on the pia 
defideria of all honeft men is ufually liftened to with fo 
much indulgence: I feel myfeif under the neceffity of 
entirely abandoning the hope of finding accefs to the 
two prevailing parties, for what I have already {aid 
and what I have yet to fay, and to conceive that Ihave 
only made them the confidants of my thoughts, to 
whom I belong more from free choice than by necef- 
fary relation. Only this one thing —as this good op- 
portunity is now prefent, and may not fpeedily return, | 
— may I be permitted here to think aloud in regard to 
one improvement declared to be univerfally neceffary, 
by all enlightened patriots and honeft chriftians? _ 

I with all men the grace of God and every good of | 
this life and of that which is to come; and therefore I 
include in this wifh his papal holinefs Pius VI, and all - 
his lawful fucceflors in the facred chair at Rome; which, 
though it fhould prove not to have been the bleffed 
Peter's, yet 1 hold to be a very refpectable chair, — 
and accordingly, I hope it will not be imputed to me 
as proceeding from a fecret grudge againft the papal 
fanctity, or fram any ill-will to the bones of the holy 
- apoftles Peter and Paul, if I admit as a phyfical poffi- 
bility, that foon or late, the whole city of Rome, with 
the Bafilica at St. John in Lateran, the church of St. 
Peter, the great obelifks, the Vatican, the Campi- 

| | - doglio, 
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doglio, the caftle of St. Angelo, the Maria rotonda, and 
all the reft of its innumerable glories, may be fwallowed 
up by a dreadful earthquake, fo that the places of 
them fhall no longer be difcoverable on the earth. 

‘Much as I have the falvation of the world at heart 
yet I frankly confefs, that it would be with aie 
difficulty I could be brought to pray for the deftruction 
of the city of Rome, even though that were the fole 
condition of the prayer. Far be it then from me to let 
the flighteft fhade and dreain of fuch a defire ever en- 
ter my foul!—But, fuppofe now (which may heaven 
and all the guardian fpirits of antiquities and arts for- 
bid!) fuppofe, fince it is phyfically poffible, that this 
_direful accident had really happened, — that Rome was 
- fwallowed up by the earth, or was changed (fans com- 
_paraifon) like Sodom and Gomorrah, into a kind of 
dead fea— what meafures could and would the catholic 
church moft probably have adopted ? 

With the city of Rome, on the above fuppofition, 
the cathedra Petri, and the magical fifherman’s feal 
(which difputes the palm with the feal of Solomon fo 
famous throughout the world), the boafted donations o 
Conftantine, Pepin, and Charlemagne, the decretals o 
-Tfidore the finner, the triple crown, of ‘fuperterranean, 
terranean, and fubterranean might, the four holy-jubilec- 
gates, the dataria, and rota, the wool-weavery and the 
agnus-dei-fabric of the nuns of St. Agnes, would all dif- 
appear and vanifh out of the world. Would this indeed 
excite a great weeping and wailing among the nations of 
the earth? Would the remaining bifhops and prelates of 
catholic chriftendom have any great caufe to rend their 
garments and fprinkle afhes on their heads? Should they 
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and would they make it their prime concern, to labour 
with united powers to chufe as foon as poffible another 
Rome, and proceed to elect a new fucceffor to St. Pe-: 
ter, in the chair where St. Peter never fat? Would 
they not rather—I fpeak humanly, but I hope not 
foolifhly —have great reafon patiently to acquiefce in 
this aweful difpenfation of heaven; and, all things well 
confidered, fee caufe at length to be thankful, that, 
by this unexpected event, all farther contention and 
firife about their rites would ceafe, and that they were 
reftored to that liberty and refpective independency 
which is their due by the moft antient ecclefiaftical 
conftitution?—But, I hear it faid, what becomes of 
the centrum unitatis efteemed fo neceflary ? — Does 
then this point of union cleave of neceffity to one fingle 
perfon, or to one particular chair? or precifely to 
thefe? Is not the chriftian name, is not the apoftle’s 
creed a fufficient point of union? And if there were 
no longer any Rome, whofe defpotic fpirit 1s folely in- 
terefted in the utmoft poffible uniformity of its fub- 
jects. who is then concerned in an uniformity dif- 
avowed by all nature and only enforced by unnatural 
violence? Cannot concord and order very well confift 
with diverfity? Does not harmony arife from diverfity 
with order? and is not harmony more pleafing than 
monotony ?-—- However, let us fee— without dwelling 
any longer on an objection, which at length muft die 
away of itfelf, — what the confequences of this creat 

event would be. | | 
If there be no longer any pope, then the papal fyf- 
tem, with all its excrefcencies and acceflories, falls ta 
pieces of itfelf. The fheep of Chrift now find them-_ 
| felves 
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felves once more under the infpection of their fhep- 
herds and chief fhepherds in the fame conftitution as 
they were in the fourth and fifth centuries; and it 
would be the bufinefs of thofe fhepherds, in the words 
of the pfalmift, to feed them in green pafiures, to lead 
them to frefh water brooks, and to let them fuffer want 
in no thing that is good. ‘They have no {purious au- 
thority, no chimerical prerogatives, no claims which 
would be fhaken by every inveftigation, and are only 
grounded on ignorance, fuperftition, and the dread of 
Ernulphus’s curfes, the {caffold, and the faggot. What 
then can induce them to hate the light they have no 
-meed to fhun? to hold the reafon in bondage which is 
already on their fide? to oppofe the illumination, 
which, by ‘* fecuring the main fortrefs of the chrif- 
*< tian religion, by giving up the untenable outworks, 
<< againft all the attacks of reafon,” gives an immovable 
ftability, to their authority and to their rights? They 
have nothing to gain by fuperftition, nothing by the 
adulteration of pure chriftianity with the commixtures 
of magical and demoniftical rubbifh, nothing by mira- 
culous images, devil’s-bane, pious tales of apparitions, 
and other fuch like trumpery: and they think too juftly 
and nobly for ever defiring to inherit the romith ware- 
houfe of indulgencies, jubilee-years, apotheofes of 
crack-brained monks and lunatic nuns, talifmannical 
amulets, ladies of Loretto, holy wax-candles, facred 
bells, and the like contemptible branches of finance. 
In a word, there is no reafon to imagine, that, under 
the foregoing fuppofition, on the difmiffion of thefe 
evident abufes, they would not hail with joy that evi- 
dent improvement, and be the firft to open the door 
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of that aforefaid dungeon, for giving an eternal liberty 
to imprifoned Reafon—to her who alone can make us 
capable of a true religion, —and fo prepare the way, 
for the only poffible, the only defirable means of uni- 
ting all chriftian communities in one, and of producing 
a thoufand other beneficial effects. po 

- I intreat but a little more patience, and I have — 
dreamed out my dream. 

There are things which in their very nature are fo 
dependent on our wills, that they are or are not, ac- 
cording as we chufe that they fhould or fhould not be. 

~ Allow me to exemplify this by a well-known inftance. 
St. Paul, on coming to Ephefus*, found there, with 
feveral others, a temple that was reckoned among the 
wonders of the world; and in this temple, a {mall image 
of ebony, or of wicker-work -+, well befmoaked with 
incénfe, which was called the great Diana of the Ephe- 
fians, to which divine honours were paid thraughout 
all Afia far and wide, as a miraculous image. Saint 
Paul,-—— who, as every one knows, made ufe of his 
reafon with great freedom againtt the fuperftitions of 
the heathens, without minding that the poor people 
held their idle nonfenfe for the true belief, —St. Paul 
then took the liberty to fay to fome Ephefians, that 
images, made with hands, could not be gods; and 
there were not wanting ae them perfons, to whom 


# A&s of the Apoftles, chap. xix. 
+ So fays Pliny, lib. xvi. c. 40, and the objection brought by 
-the Count of Caylus againft it, in his treatife on the temple at 


Ephefus, is (to mention it by the wey) of, no confequence what- 
ever, 


this 
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this concife ar oument appeared highly reafonable. But 
new there was a certain Demetrius dwelling in this 
city, whofe intereft it concerned very much, that the 
great Diana of the Ephefians thould fill remain a god~ 
defs: for he kept a fabric of little filver fhrines of this 
Diana, which ufed to be bought by the ftrangers co- 
ming thither, of whom there were conftantly great 
fwarms in this eapital of Afia; and this fabric was in| 
fuch repute, that all the workmen in the gold and fil- 
ver line at Ephefus found employment in it. Deme- 
trius brought all his people together, and laid before” 
them the danger that threatened their manufactory by 
St. Paul’s very rational conclufion. ‘So that not only 
§* this our craft, faid he, is in danger to be, fet at 
© nought; but alfo that the temple of the great god- 
« defs ‘Diana fhould be defpifed*, and her magnifi- 
F* cence deftroyed, whom all Afia, abe the world wor- 
“¢ fhippeth.” — There is no difficulty in perceiving how 
it came to pafs that the majefty of the great eoddefs 
Diana fo nearly touched the good man’s heart. To 
fhort the refult of this fynod of gold{miths was very 
naturally, that their blood was much enchafed, and 
they all with one confent cried out: Great 1s Diana 
of the Ephefians! A general uproar npoe raged 
throughout the city. The populace one and all rufhed 
into the amphitheatre; the noife and riot increafed ; 
and, when the mob at length came to hear what it was 


Ve 


* This, with permiffion, is a great lye of the goldfmith Deme- 
trius. The temple of Diana always remained a gorgeous. mafter- 
piece of architecture, and was admired as fuch by St. Paul and all 


the world, whether Diana wag to be reputed a goddels or nat. 


all 
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all about, they fet up a cry which lafted for a couple 
of hours, Great is Diana of the Ephefians: till at laft 
the town-clerk, or the chancellor, by a very fenfible 
fpeech, worthy of a lord high chancellor of England, 
appeafed the people, and fent them to their homes. 

I know of no better example than this for eluci- 
dating what I advanced above. The wooden Diana 
of the Ephefians either was a goddefs, or was not a’ 
goddefs, juft as the Ephefians chofe to have it. And 
why fo? Becaufe, ferioufly fpeaking, it was in rea- 
lity nothing better nor worfe than a wooden image of a 
Tittle hideous large-breafted gypfey, and therefore no 
goddefs. Yet, fo long as they held it to be fo, in 
certain refpects it was juft as if it actually were fo. 
Let us be reafonable — The Afiarchs, the head men 
of the city of Ephefus, the chancellor and the reft of 
them, doubtlefs knew as well as we the true ftate of 
the affair: in the mean time the Ephefians, for a long 
fucceffion of time had accounted it a great honour to 
be called the neocori* of the great Diana, and her 

mag- 


* The word neokoros originally fignified, with the Greeks, 
the perfon that looked after the temple, opened and fhut the 
doors, and faw that every part of it was kept clean, &c. in fhort, 
the officer we at prefent call the fexton. In procefs of time, 
every city of note made it an honour to call themfelves the neo- 
kori or fextons of their guardian divinity to whom they had built 
a temple within their walls ; and, under the Roman cefars, they 
contended with one another for the honour of being neokrates to 
the emperors to whom, even during their lifetime, a fort of di- 
vine honours were paid in the provinces. Luther and Beza tranflate 
this word, Acts xix. 35. very fitly by the term warden; fince, in 

the 
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magnificent temple procured great refpect and a lu- 
crative concourfe of ftrangers to the city; they had 
therefore political and cameraliftical reafons for re- 
ceiving it as an incontrovertible truth (as the lord 
chancellor of Ephefus* expreffes himfelf) not that their 
Diana was really a goddefs, but, ‘‘ that the city of 
Ephefus was the guardian of the great Diana, and of 
the image that fell down from heaven-}-.” — With the 
vulgar, the divinity of their Diana was a plain matter 
of fact, to whofe worfhip they had been habituated 
from their infancy; and it no more entered their heads 
to form objections againft this belief, than with the 
populace of Loretto to doubt that their fanta cafa was 
carried by a group of angels from Nazareth to Loretto. 
But the gold{miths had quite another intereft for being 
confeffors and champions of the divinity of Diana; 
and they could no more believe in it, than Cicero 
could in his augurate; only that, while their fhrines 
were bought and well paid for, they exclaimed fome- 
what lefs loudly, Great is Diana of the Ephefians ! 


the fenfe wherein it is ufed to imply a whole city, it carries with 
it the idea of patron and guardian. The Ephefians, on all their 
coins, ftyled themfelves the neokores of Artemis, and were the 
morc proud of this title, as their temple of Diana was, in a man- 
ner, the common temple of all Afia, which had contributed to 
its erection. | 


@ ets XIX. 35, 30. 


+ From this paffage, which is confirmed by a Greek epigram, 
quoted by Jofeph Scaliger in his commentary on Eufebii chroni- 
con, it appears that it was the common belief, that the image of 
the Ephefian Diana had fallen down from heaven, 


Let 


\ 
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Let us now for a moment fuppofe, that the gover=' 


nours of the city of Ephetus had had a great and co- 
gent motive (which in truth they had not) to enact 


that their Diana fhould be no longer a eoddefs: what 


would they then have done? — The attempt would 
moft affuredly have been fubject to great difficulties : 

but with time and patience more difficult things have 
been brought about. Perhaps the firft ftep they 
_ would have taken would have been to find the gold- 
fmiths fome other lucrative bufinefs. — St. Paul, and 
his helpmates, on one hand, the philofophers, the 


Lucians, and perfons of their ftamp, on the other, 


would then have had full permiffion to reafon upon the 
fubject, and at length (only with wit and urbanity) to 
turn it into ridicule as much as they pleafed; and the 
people at large, who, with all their faults and froward- 
nefs, have more plain fenfe than they have always cre- 
dit for, would be fo brought about, by imperceptible 
degrees, that they would have beheld with the greateft 
calmnefs one regulation to take place after another for 
fulfilling the prophecy of honeft Demetrius. 

{hope I fhall not be charged with a want of re- 
verence for crowned heads, if I fay that certain opi- 
nions, which, from the time of pope Gregory VIL. 
have been gradually diffeminated by monks, jefuits, 
and other clients of the court of Rome, and through 
the aftonifhing pretenfions of that court, have gained 
a fort of plaufibility, — for inftance, that a pope is at 
times a god upon earth, or at leaft a middle-being. be- 
tween God and man, that he has all power both in 

heaven 
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heaven and on earth *, that he can make wrong to be 
right, that he is fuperior to all laws, that he can make 
and unmake kings, and a multitude of the like propo- 
fitiones male fonantes -} — that, I fay, thefe and fimilar 
opinions, depend on our good pleafure to believe them 
or not to believe! them, exactly as. in the cafe of the 
divinity of Diana. St. Paul would infallibly, from the 
quite fimple argument — ‘*@ mani fuch as we are; can, 
no more than a wooden image, be a god or a demi- 
_ god,” — have concluded in favour of the unbelief... In 
like manner, if I-may fay fo, we abfolutely run our 
nofes againft the folution of the grand problem, which 
is held by numbers to be as difficult as the difcovery 
of the philofopher’s ttone; and I fhould run the hazard 
of being accufed of an undue diftruft in the fagacity of 
my reader, were I to add: that the bifhop of Rome 
would be neither more nor lefs than the foremoft 
among the weftern bifhops, his brethren, whenever it 
fhould be found good, on this head, folely to adhere 
to plain matters of fact, antient authorities, found rea- 
fon, and the nature of the cafe. 
_ And hence, probably, we fhould be great gainers ! 
For thus might -all the good, which, as we have al- 
ready feen, might reafonably be expected to accrue 
from a fudden overthrow of the city ah Rome, maphont 
‘That in, heaven we will readily grant him uncontefted, fo he 
will but relifquifh his fupreme authority over this poor earth- ball 
which we inhabit; a facrifice, which, in compatifon with his au- 
thority in heaven, that will {till remain to him, is fo very infignifi- 
cant, that it is almoft a fhame to fpeak of it, 
\ $ See the confeflion of P. Giannone, 


_ buying 
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buying it at fo extravagantly dear a rate as with the de- 


ftruction of the glorious church of St. Peter, the mu- 


feum Clementinum, the villa Borghefe, &c. We 
have only to fet about acting, in all refpects as if this 
cataftrophe had really happened: and then, moft pro- 
bably, all the reft would follow, and nearly with as 
much facility, though perhaps not quite fo faft, in its 
primitive and natural order. An earthquake would 


operate indeed with greater celerity, and at once re- _ 


move a multitude of hefitations and difficulties; ds 
formerly the Goths, when they burnt and deftroyed 
the temple of Diana at Ephefus, under that gracelefs 


emperor Gallienus, put an end to her divinity at a. 


ftroke: but I confefs I am not fond of thefe heroic 
methods; and I would with, for the honour of reafon, 
that fo bleffed a revolution might rather be her work 
than the blind effect of jarring elements. Indeed it 
would be better in more than one refpect. My reader 
may probably recollect what an extremely venerable 
and amiable man pope Pius XXVI. (or however elfe 


_ he may be called) will be, in the year 2440. — how 


directly the antipode of a Gregory VII. a John XII. 
and XXII. a Clement V. Alexander VI. Julius II. 


Leo X. —in fhort, of the majority of his predeceffors 5 _ 
and how completely this excellent Pontifex Maximus, 


by his illumination, wifdom, goodnefs, modefty, and 
difintereftednefs, will do honour to the fovereign dignity 
_ of high-prieft and common father of chriftendom.— 
Now this, by means of my humble propofal, may 
come to pafs much earlier than the year 2440, and 


how advantageous for the church and the world fucha — 


tran{mutation would be, certainly needs no farther 
- #5 proof. 
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proof. Its falutary confequences are fo weighty and 
diffufive, that a friend of humanity can fcarcely for- 
bear to grow impatient for it, va ak the mole-hills 
which ftand in the way of its réalization fhould fill 
continue to be regarded as infuymountable Alps. 

In fact, I fee but one objection of any confequence, 
than can be made againft the foregoing means for ac- 
celerating this defirable revolution — which is, ‘* that 
“« thereby the impofts and tributes of various denomi- 
““ nations will be abolifhed, which the fucceffors of 
** Hildebrand (for St. Peter neither had nor coveted 
*< filver and gold) have hitherto levied from the blind 
“© belief, the implicit obedience, and all the other fins 
“* of the Ultramontanes.” But, as by the adoption of 
this propofal, it is not intended to rob the princes of 
_ the church of their legitimate and well-earned tempo- 
ralities: fo the adminiftrator of the ecclefiaftical ftate. 
will always have enough remaining, by a better regu- 
lated ceconomy, even without any foreign refources, 
for fupporting with propriety his exalted dignity, and 
for keeping the cathedral of St. Peter, with the other 
fix bafilica at Rome, in thorough repair, 

Unlefs any private and public confpiracies, which, 
under divers names, qualifications, and pretences, are 
made againft found reafon, fhould unexpectedly throw 
us back into the barbarifm and darknefs of the hilde- 
brandine times, —it is to be hoped, that the days are 
approaching, whem the eyes of mankind, and, if it 
pleafe God, likewife their hands and their feet, will be 
conftantly gaining new acceffions of force; and thus 
many matters be brought to effect, towards the con- 
clufion of the xixth century, which at the conclufion 

of 
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of the xvinth were politely ftyled by no worfe a name. 


than, The dreams of a doting cofmopolite. - 
: 3D. this, from my heart, 1 fay Amen! And, now, 
after this fhort cofmepolitical digreffion, I intend to 


apply what remains ‘of my prefent confiderations, to. 


that part of mv brethren, who, for their deliverance 


from the yoke that opprefled our fathers, are princi- 


pally indebted to their bold exertions ef the preroga- 
tives of reafon, and would be utterly inexcufable were 
they again to lofe chofe invaluable benefits irom their 
not ufing them, benelits which they thought not too 
dearly purchafed for their pofterity even at the expence 
of their lives. 

Iam as much convinced of the great poffibility that 

the public can difpenfe with my fentiments on thefe 


objects, as the fevereft of my unfavourable readers (for 


I cannot expect to have merely favourable ones) can 
be. It 1s hardly pollible for any one to'know better 
than I do, how little new is to be faid. on thefe matters, 
efpecially in the prefent times, when, for feveral years, 
fo. many able writers have been writing fo much upon 
them, In the mean time, it is no lefs true, that intel- 
ligent readers expeCt. nothing new on fubjects of this 
kind, but—-from the inward feeling that they relate 
to the moft important concerns of mankind, and there- 
fore can never be too much taken to heart, never toe 
frequently ithewn on all their different fides, and placed 
in every pofible point of view —are fatisfied if they 
either meet with fomething in the mode of reprefenta- 
‘tion or in the delivery of it, that but feems to give a 
-colour of novelty to thefé matters, on which men have 
ever been, and ever will be writing, becaufe they ever 

‘have 
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have been interefting and ever will be fo. 'The man - 
will always be readily liftened'to, who difcourfes with 
us freely and frankly on them, as matters wherein him= 
felf and we are intimately concerned, and although he 
reveal to us nothing new, tells us, at leaft nothing but 
what he himfelf has frequently confidered or felt. 
‘With all this, it makes a man rather feel uncomfort- 
ably, when he cannot help faying to himfelf: that 
with all one’s good will to contribute fomething to the 
general welfare of mankind, it is at laft only threfhing 
of empty ftraw, fetching water with a fieve, writing in 
the fand, milking a he-goat, and wafhing a blackamoor 
white. — What has been omitted, to mention only the 
prefent century, what has been left undone by the 
cleareft and foundeft heads in Europe for removing the 
baneful and infamous relics of antient barbarifm, at 
leaft among the moft civilized nations of our quarter 
of the world? ‘To give butore example of it: Who 
will ever compofe a better and more generally read 
book on toleration, than Voltaire has done? Who 
will ever more truely reprefent its advantages, more fo- 
lidly refute the objections that are brought againft it, 
more irrefragably ftate the obligations thereto, more 
forcibly difplay the horrible confequences of intolerance 
and religious conftraint, by ftriking and dreadful ex- 
amples? Would not one think that truths demon- 
firated with fo much evidence-and fo much energy to 
be truths; and that the welfare of ftates and of the 
whole human race is dependent upon them, fhould 
now be generally confeffed, at leaft by all who have 
“not an evident intereft in refifting them; and that they 
fhould bring forth fruit a thoufand fold? And yet, 
me ou. tt: G but 
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but a very few years after the world had been fo well- 
informed, affected, and edified, the Abrahamites in 
our days were banged with cudgels out of Abraham’s 
bofom into the bofom de notre fainte mere T’églife ! 
that im.our days a dreadful court of inquifition was 
erected at Parma! that, in one of the firft capital ci- 
ties of Germany, a day was folemnized by finging and 
ringing and general jubilations, wherein it was deter- 
mined by a great majority, that the proteftants fhould 
not be allowed to have a houfe of prayer within that 
city, as if the republic had been delivered from their 
‘corruptions on that day !— What need of more exam- 
ples? — And yet we: boaft of living in enlightened 
times! and think the monfter fuperftition is difarmed 
and bound for ever ! 


“ Why fhouldft thou thus deceive thyfelf?” my- 
-good genius whifpers: ‘* Never, fo long as men con-. 


tinue to be: men, will light be completely victorious 
over darknefs! Never will the reafon of a {mall num- 
ber gain the fuperiority_over the ignorance, the imbe- 
cility, the dizzy imagination, the poverty of mind, 
and the weaknefs. of heart, of the greater number. 
- Never will whole nations learn to fee their real interefts, 
and remain true to this fagacity any otherwife than by — 
the moft cruel fhocks, and even then only in particular 
particles, and but for a period of time. Always will a 
great man have a contemporary or a fucceflor, to de- 
molifh what he has been building. ‘The future already 
teems with new Goths, new Saracens and Turks, new 
Gregories of Nazianzen and Gregories of Rome, for 
annihilating the works of the philanthrophical mutes, 


and for replunging the world into the darknefs of bar-— 


barifm 
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barifm from whence thefe guardian deities of the hu- 
man race had drawn it.— But thefe revolving returns 
of the paft in other forms; this eternal conflict of good 
and eyil, this demolition of that which is, for making 
_ room for that which is to be, belongs to the great 
order of things, the plan whereof is as infcrutable to 
you mortals, as the hand that conducts its execution 1s 
concealed. It behoves you to comply with neceflity, 
and to do that to which you feel yourfelves called, 
without impatience or wearinefs. Like Lucian, when 
he was borne through the air, with Peedeia in her cha~ 
riot, or like ‘Triptolemus, in the fable, in the dragon- 
drawn car of Ceres, do thou ftrew all kinds of good 
feeds on the earth, unconcerned (for thou foweft not 
for thyfelf) what fruit it fhall bring forth; whether it 
_ fhall fall on good ground, or on the fand, in the water, 
or on the naked rock. Some part of it will always 
{pring up, carried perhaps, by fome wind or wave, into 
a quite different foil from that wherein the feed firft 
fell, — perhaps not until long after thou art no more.” 
| Away, then, my friend, with that uncomfortable 
thought! And, as we are now in a fituation (our little 
demeftic circle excepted) wherein we can ferve the 
world no otherwife than by our good intentions, — 
let us always be ftrewing, from time to time, fomewhat 
whereof we are convinced (at leaft a3 certainly as man- 
kind can be convinced of any thing) that the grains 
are found and good—dand then let heaven caufe it to 
thrive or not, as the great Pepromene has predeter- 
mined,’* . . 
You have feen that what I write contains a feries 
of facts, that fupply us with the hiftory of the 
G 2 world 
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world and of religion, which, when it is completed, 
will probably bring us near to the folution of our pro= 
blem. But ere we proceed in the feries of reflections 
we have begun, it will be needful to take,a departure 
again, for placing, as well the refult of what has been. 
already faid, as the primitive axioms from whence we 
fet out en our meditations, fo clofely together, that 
we may furvey them at one view, with-as much perfpi- 
euity as poffible. 

_ When. a good inftitution has fo greffly failed of its: 
aim, that precifely the contrary from what it ought to. 
have effected has fallen out, there remain (unlefs I am 
very much miftaken) only two things to be dene: We 
muft either let the good inftitution entirely drop, — 
and this would be acting very foolifhly, unlefs we were 
certain of being able to fubftitute fomewhat preferable: 
in its place, that would better and more affuredly pro- 
duce what the other was intended to produce: — or, 
we mutt inveftigate how. it happened, that the defign: 
of the former was defeated, till we have plainly difco- 
vered it, and then apply the moft effectual remedies as: 
quickly as’ we can. 

But,, is the good, from whence, contrary to its na 
ture, evil has proceeded, of fuch a kind, as that, im 
the firft place, it does not depend upon us whether it- 
fhall exift or not; 1s, fecondly, the matter fo framed, 
as that every man, merely by opening his eyes, can be 
convinced, that the evil only arofe, becanfe every good. 
muft have a mixture of fore degree of evil, that not 
only hinders the falutary effets of it, but by its mix- 
ing with it, has even changed it into a deadly poifon ; 
and, in fhort, is it, thirdly, as apparent, that it is. 
| fully 
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fully in our power, and in fact an eafy operation, 
and attended by little or no danger, to feparate this 
evil that has brought about fuch pernicious effects, at 
Jeaft fo as to bring the ‘latter to fuch a degree of purity, 
‘as it is not humanly poffible to bring it to a greater : 
then, it fe¢ms to me as if the queftion, What then is 
to be done? :can be no longer a queftion to people that 
hhave their five fenfes; and if, on this prefuppofition, 
the evil ftill is not removed, we at leaft know what we 
are to think of the underftandings or the good difpo- 
fitions of the moral doGtors and apothecaries who are 
‘appointed to heal our moral diforders. 

Let us now proceed to make the application of thefe 
feemingly incontrovertible practical principles. 

As far as hiftory allows us to fee into the remoteft 
times of the children af Adam, we behold religion and 
f{uperftition every where growing clofely together; and 
the latter, like a luxuriant parafitical plant, twining up 
the former, robbing it, by infenfible degrees, of all 
ats fap; and even, by its baneful influence, communi- 
cating its own poifonous qualities to the fruits by which 
it might otherwife have been beneficial to the human race. 

As it is ef the utmoft confequence to us to form an 
idea of religion, purified from all fuperftition, from 
all that a difpofition to fenfuality, fancy, paffions, and 
- prieftcraft *, have mixed with it; fo, under this term, 
I can conceive nothing but the belief in an infcrutable 
prime caufe, by which all things fubfift, and are pre- 

ferved in order according to the invariable laws of the 


* What I mean by the wot-liberal arts I hope I have made fuffi- 
ciently clear in the former part of this difquifition, p. 50 and sr. 
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moft perfe& equity, or (which implies the fame thing) 
the moft perfe&t wifdom and goodnefs— connected — 
with the belief of the continuation of our own original 
being, no lefs infcrutable to us, with the confcioufnefs 
of our own perfonality, and a progrefs to ever-increa- 
fing perfection, which will be modified by our beha- 
viour in this life. 

Of this belief I maintain, that: ‘ 

rft, It is a moral requifite of mankind; ~ | 

adly, That it lies fo deeply rooted in our nature, and 
- is even, ina manner, fo abforbed into all the veffels of 
it, that, for wholly extirpating it from a man, the man 
himfelf muft be deftroyed ; | 

3dly, ‘That it is fufficiently fupported by reafon, for 
deferving the name of a rational belief; and 

4thly, That, as far as it is free from fuperftition c or 
deemoniftery, it is not only entirely harmlefs, but is 
fupremely beneficial, and in a certain fenfe, indifpen- 
fably neceffary to the human race*. 

Unhappily, it was not poffible for mankind, in the 
conftitution and circumftances wherein they were placed 
in’ the primitive times, long to preferve their religion 
in its original purity ; admitting that there was a time 
when it was as fimple and pure as the weaknefs of the 


* J deliver thefe four propofitions, without fubjoining their de- 
monftrations, as having long been made out, and known to all 
whom thefe reflections can any way intereft. Should any one, 
who makes the enquiry into truth a ferious bufinefs, think he has 
new reafons fur not holding thefe axioms to be fo thoroughly 
proved as Ido; the imparting and examining of thefe reafons 
would have its ufe in placing the truth doubted of in a new light. 
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infant ftate of humanity allowed. Rude fenfual men 
require a vifible and palpable god. Penetrated by a 


powerful but obfcure fentiment of the divine in nature, 


but incapable.of elevating this fentiment to a purely 


rational idea, they filled the whole univerfe with divine 
— exiftences, and formed to themfelves deities according 
to their wants. ‘They wanted gods that would defcend 
to them, difcourfe with them, take up their concerns, 

help them in hunting and fifhing, be their leaders in 
war, and tell them in doubtful cafes, what they fhould 
do, and from what. they fhould abftain. As they re- 


quired and expected fo much from their deities, they 


_ found it but reafonable on their part to do fomething 
for the gods, and to teftify their gratitude and reve- 
rence by facrifices, vows, donations, monuments, tem- 
ples, altars, and ftatues. Mankind imperceptibly ac- 
cuftomed themfelves fo much to the idea, that they 
confidered all the good that nature and the concurrence 
of things afforded them freely, or beftowed on them 
as the fruit of their own diligence and ingennity, as the 
voluntary gifts of certain divinities. But nature was 
always nearly as bufy in doing evil as good to mankind 


—all the operations of nature that were hurtful and 


mifchievous to mankind were therefore in like manner 
attributed to the gods. Earthquakes, inundations, fa- 
mines, blights, deftructive difeafes, terrible tempefts, 
ftorms that deftroyed the hufbandman’s hopes, were 
looked upon as the fallies of their indignation, which had 
been incited by known offences or unknown affronts, 
This at length was carried fo far, that with feveral nations 
even certain vicious paffions and actions, when they 
brought unufual diftrefs on whole families and tribes, 
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were confidered as effects of the vengeance of fome 
ofiended god. , | 

Deities, that in fuch various ways were implicated 
in the deftinies of mankind, from whom fo much was 
hoped for and fo much dreaded, whom it was neceflary 
fo frequently to appeafe, or to render propitious to 
their undertakings, could not long be without priefts, 
that is, mediators, procurators, and advocates, with 
thefe fuperior beings, in behalf of wretched mortals, — 
and priefts could not be long without theology. As 
reafon can only fay what God is not, and falls into 
perplexity on being afked, what he is, and either ftam- 
mers or is mute: fo it needed no great artift, for en- 
eraving the whole theology of reafon en a grain of millet. 
It was natural that priefts fhould not content themfelves 
with, fo compendious a fyftem of divinity; they fhould 


| 


know more of their Principals than ordinary men, and 
whence fhould they have this fecret fcience, but from 
the gods tiemfelves? They revealed themfelves to 
them in dreams, by apparitions or by other means, and 
the facerdotal and magical arts were foon feen to flow 
from thefe-fupernatural fountains; of which indeed 
philofophy never would have thought, to which how- 


ever fhe had at leaft the key: the theory of good and 


malignant fpirits, of heavenly, elementary, and infer- 


nal demons; the fcience of facrifices, expiations, and 


initiations; the art of rendering the fupreme divinities 
propitious, the good demons favourable, and the evil 
‘ ones fubmiffive; the fcience of interpreting dreams, 
and of foretelling future events from certain figns by 
which the deities declare their wills; the fcience of 
healing difeafes by amulets, necromantic words, incan- 


\ 
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tations, charms, and other myfterious remedies. Thus 
the priefts became gradually footh{fayers, expounders 
of omens, phyficians, and miracle-mongers; thus the 
fates of whole nations, the fortunes and misfortunes of 
families, and even the lives of men, .came into their 
hands; thus they got poffeffion of the two ftrongeft 
inftinés of human nature, fear and hope; that they 
might rule with unlimited fway over ignorant favages 
and credulous barbarians ; thus damoniftery arofe from 
religion, and magic from priefthood, and both of them, 
‘under various forms, defignations, and modifications, 
bore rule over all the earth. On the coning up of the 
chriftian religion, and by a revolution, which feems, 
at firft fight, aftonifhing, but on clofer and freer ex- 
amination is very comprehenfible, the polytheifin that 
prevailed throughout the old roman empire came to an 
end, that on the ruins of the antient religion, a new 
fpecies of hierarchy might arife, which though at firft 
promulgated and rendered amiable by the moft bene- 
ficent views, yet, but too foon, by the facility with 
which it learnt to captivate the hearts of men, got 
acquainted with the natural weaknefs of mankind, and 
the ftrength of its own refources, it was thereby 
induced to extend fo far the authority of a certain myf- 
terious two-fold key, and to employ it with fo little 
decency and difcretion, that its influence and fovereignty 
became at length more oppreflive, more pernicious, 
more cruel and deftruétive to humanity and civil fo- 
ciety, than the manifeft demonifm and magifin, which 
governed in its own undifguifed and native form, had 
ever been, th | 
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~ Tt is well known — but is brought too little into ufe, 


on the moft important occafions — how forcibly the 
habits and prejudices of thofe with whom we are 
brought up, tyrannife over common intelle@ts: and 
how fhould not they — they which enabie us to be- 
lieve in oppofition to the teftimony of our own fenfes 
_— how fhould not they have the power to blindfold our 


reafon, and to conceal from us matters, for inftance, 


contained in a book, for the very letters whereof we 
have been impreffed with the deepeft reverence, be- 
fore we were capable of comprehending the fenfe and 
fpirit of it, nay only of gueffing at them, matters 
which to any unprejudiced and liberal-minded perfon, 
would prefent themfelves fpontaneoufly on the firft pe- 
rufal? Accordingly, I fhall not be furprifed, if what 


I am going to fay, fhould prove ftrange to many of 


my readers; though it is not on that account (at leaft 
according to my moft intimate conviction) one whit 
the lefs true, —- and that is: that, between the fpirit 
and the aim of Jefus—as they are difclofed to us in 
the general {cope of the four gofpels, in which all that 
we know of his perfon and hiftory is contained, — and 
between fome things which he is faid to have {poken 
and done, there reigns fo ftriking a diffonance, fo 
{trong a contradiction, that it is next to impoffible, at 


leaft it ‘is againft all the rules of ordinary criticifm, to 


believe that he actually faid and did thefe latter things. 
Fully to difclofe my thoughts on this phenomenon, 
would here lead me too far from my fcope; that 1s 
therefore referved for another opportunity: I only add 
thus much to my prefent purpofe, not doubting that, at 
leaft feveral of thofe who have read the gofpels with 
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fomewhat more than ufual reflection (for ufually iif 
are. ‘read without any reflection) will agree with me in 
this: that Chrift did indeed reform and purify the reli- 
! gion of his nation, but never intended to found any 
properly new religion, ftill lefs any new political con- 
ftitution of religion, but leaft of all that which, feveral 
centuries after his death, was gradually introduced on 
the foundation already laid by his difciples. The reli- 
gion of which he was at once the teacher and exemplar, 
that which fuits, in the propereft fenfe, the name of 
chriftian religion, that is, the religion of Chrift, is no 
inftitution that forms a part of civil government, but 
merely an affair of the heart; it is entirely grounded on 
the relation between God, as the univerfal father of 
mankind, and them, as his genuine or depraved, his 
obedient or rebellious children. It exalts the obfcure 
fentiment of God, which feems to be an innate pro- 
perty of human nature, to the moft fimple, the moft 
humane reprefentation of God, the moft worthy of the 
deity, and the moft adapted to the wants of mankind; 
purifying i it from all demoniftic and snagical {uperfti- 
tions*, and making it, in every human foul, in which it 
inget  Mlad | is 
_ * That this is the fpirit of the doctrine of Chrift, and the in-, 
conteftible refult of its primitive ideas, can hardly be denied by 
any, who have gone for them immediately to the fountain 
head. But why is not this fountain head itfelf ‘cleared from 
all demoniftic mire? Certainly it was Chrift ; but not his dif- 
ciples, to whom he and his doétrine, astwithianding their de- 
_ pendance on his perfon, feems always to have remained, in fome 
fort, an enigma, He was feparated from them, before he. could 
free them from all the prejudices and fottifh conceits of their na- 
is tion 
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is lively and predominant, an inexhauftible fource of 


boundlefs confidence in God, of love to all goodnefs, 
of univerfal humanity, of perfevering fortitude i in mis- 
fortune, of moderation and modefty in profperity, of 
patience in fufferings, of flighting every thing that 
wifdom teaches us to flight, of inward peace of heart, 
contentednefs with the prefent, and the everduring 
hope of a better futurity. — His religion was true theo- 
fophy, in the fimpleft meaning of the word.— God to 
him was ail things in all, all in nature, all in himfelf, 
Hence that kingdom of God, whofe approach he an- 
nounced, to which he invited all men, to which all 
are called but few are chofen: becaufe it was not con- 
cealed from him, that but few men are fo fimply 
minded and fo well difpofed, as to concur with their 
whole foul in thefe his fentiments and affections, and 
to become like unto him in all thefe refpeéts, — that 
is, in all that he had in common with the wifeft and 


beft men that. ever lived, and which he difplayed be-. 


fore them in his own example, — and therefore, in the 
proper fenfe, to deferve the name of his difciples. 
All. could and ought to be invited to it: but from the 
very nature of the cafe, thofe who were really of one 
heart and one mind with him, could only compofe a 
{mall fociety of brethren, a kind of order, if I may ufe 
tion and of the times. On that account it was, as I fhould 
think, that he promifed them the fpirit, that fhould lead them 
into ali truth. But this fpirit refides only in clean hearts, and 
probably took its flight back again, from the moment they were 
pieafed to write to the brethren at Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia: 
Li feeuzed gocd to the haly ghift and to us, Se. 


- that 
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that epithet, — as formerly the difciples of Pythagoras 
had done, or like the Effenes. among the jews — and 
jut In this {mall number, and in the uniformity of 
their inward difpofitions, lay the foundation of that 
fraternal equality which he eftablifhed among them, | 
‘and the clofe affectionate connexion, wherein they 
lived, or ought to live Pa as the children of one 
father. 

In thus reprefenting to myfelf the religion of Chrift, 
and the primitive brotherhood, whofe founder he was, 
I by no means intend to deny, that it might not have 
been pofible in the fequel, to form a national and ftate- 
religion, in agreement with the maxims and morality 
of Chrift, that could have remained. free from all da- 
moniftic and magian fuperftitions: nay, I think I thalt 
not advance too much, if I fay, that even an hierar- 
chical religious conftitution, built on thofe principles, 
may be conceived, though not fo eafily reduced to 
practice ; {uch an one as fhould be free from all prieftly 
frauds, all prieftly tyrannical authority, all dominion 
over confciences, fuppreffion and hood-winking of rea- 
fon, intolerance, undue limitation of ideas which have 
been made of {upernatural and incomprehenfible things, 
from all monkery, and the like; in one word, free 
from the whole litany of abufes, which for fo many 
centuries have had their full fwing under fanction of 
what is called chriftianity; — fomething fimilar to 
what has been feen in England fince the days of queen 
Elizabeth. However beautiful the ideal project that 
might be formed on this ‘poffibility ; this at leaft is an 

_ frrefragable truth: that ever fince the times of Con- 
ftantine the Great, nay even long before them, chrifti- 
| rls | anity 
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anity and its ecclefiaftical conftitution have been con- 
ftantly declining farther and farther from the {pirit of 
him after whom it is named — fo that at length it is 
become almoft in all things the dire&t reverfe of what 
he intended it fhould be, — and. that a general and 
fundamental reform fhould now be the grand object of 
an (however fruitlefs) ecclefiaftical council, as it is the 
ardent with of all the laity ; nay even ofa confiderable 
part of the clergy. 

The church-reformation, which had oe been 
long thought neceffary, had feveral times been at- 
tempted, and as often ftaved off by the arts of Rome; 
for which, however, the minds of men well prepared 
by the influence of all thefe motives, no ‘lefs than by 
the revival of the oreek and latin literature, fhewed it- 
felf, at length, in the former half of the. fixteenth cen- 
tury, with all thofe confequences which are known to 
every one. This reformation, however, was effected 
amidft fuch violent ftrugeles, amidft fo obftinate an op- 
pofition from the predominant party, amidft fo many 
furious fallies of fanatical paffions on both fides, that 
the benefit accruing from it, bore no proportion to 
the price it coft. The reformation ftopt fhert about 
the half way, and no more real gain arofe from it to 
mankind, than that they were fatisfied with the notion 
that all. farther improvement and reformation were ab- 
folutel; needlefs ; which they carried fo far, as even to 

declare that the mere opinion, ‘* that the work. now. 
| begun was yet very far from its completion,” was con- 
tumacious and unworthy of attention. In no other cen- 
tury,, not even in the horrible times of the crufades, 
‘the. 
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the perfecution of the Waldenfes, the extermination of 
the knights- -templars, were more numerous hecatombs 
of human facrifices offered up. to religion, in every 
part of Europe, than in that which is marked by the 
reformation. No other prefents us with a greater pro- 
fufion of materials for meditation on the unfpeakable 
influence religion has on the temporal happinefs or mi- 
fery of mankind! Could we, on a review of the im- 
menfe calamities, that in thefe dreadful times, were 
{pread over all Europe, by intolerance, hierarchical ty- 
ranny, the fpirit of fanatical innovation and rebellion, 
the furious zeal of the new, the fedate cruelty of the 
old party, either from real religious paffion (if I may 
ufe the term), or under the mafk of religion, — could 
we acquire a luminous and ftriking proof how infinitely 
incumbent it is on human fociety, by the greateft pu- 
rification and fimplification poffible of religion, to 
prevent the bare poffibility, that. we or our pofterity 
fhould again be witneffes of fuch inhumanities, fuch 
barbarities, fuch diabolical actions per petrated | in the 
name of God? 
To this itis replied, ‘* that we cannot eafily fuppofe 
*¢ thefe times will ever return. ‘The fpirit of toleration 
‘ ‘ which 1s become predominant at prefent, and evenia 
“* countries where it has not yet got the afcendant, has 
“very much moderated the manner of Gealne. with 
*‘ the aiffidents, 1s a fecurity to us for it. ego: ! 
tar who is the fecurity to us for this fpirit of toleration 
itfelf? How lorig will its reign continue? what forces 
will it bring againft fuperftition and fanaticifm, —if 
this toleration — whofe very name bears witnefs againtt 
it—be only a momentary fruit of tranfient impreffions 
made 
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made by fome fafhionable writings, and not the natural 


confequence of a real illumination and conviction ge- 
nerally diffufed? If it depends merely on the turn of 


mind, or humour, or good-nature, or indifference of | 


the regent, and-on the accidental imbecillity of the 
priefts of Moloch, fighing over their impotence, and 
longing for power; inftead of refting on the folid bafis 
of univerfal reafon, and the irrevocable laws of govern- 
ment? In fhort, what caufe have we to reckon our- 
felves fafe, while the raging, untamed, tiger is only 


afleep; inftead of being bound, like the dedfcial of 


Mohammed, at leaft till the day of judgement, In in- 
diffoluble chains ? 
- Againft one party, with whom intolerance, in a cer- 


tain fenfe, is even a fundamental article of their reli-_ 


gion, we can continue in fafety, fo long as they perfe- 
vere in this way of thinking, no otherwife than by our 
political power. But on what is our internal fecurity 
founded? What defends us againft the intolerance of 
a fuperftitious attachment to an antiquated terminology 
and idle formularies, againft a fanatical zeal in behalf of 
the fuppofed caufe of God, &c. arifing from ourfelves ? 

The indifference at prefent fo prevalent in religion 
is an armour not much to be depended on, as liable to 
fall off on the flighteft fhock. Whoever is acquainted 
with the hiftory of mankind and of religion cannot 
poffibly be indifferent about the ftate of a matter, 
which, in the hands of fools, of fanatics, and tartuffs, 
may be made the inftrument of fo much mifchief when 


they arespoffeffed of influence and clad in the robes of | 


authority. We may learn from the experience of our 
_own times, that this indifference has occafioned the 
: | moft 
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moft refpectable and enlightened part of fociety fora 
long time paft to fhut their eyes again{ft many objects 


highly worthy of their attention, of which the enemies” 


of reafon have taken great advantage, and that it is ex- 
actly the fhade under which all kinds of religious weeds 
thrive with moft luxuriance. Probably no more than 
another fifty years, like the laft, is requifite for putting 
it into the power of fanatics and zealots to leave our 
pofterity no greater freedom of reflection and belief, 
than the holy inquifition has allowed the inhabitants of 
Goa. As long as the exercife of this freedom is mere 
accidental toleration ; as long as the right of proteftants 


to a free unlimited liberty of confcience, and an unli-' 
mited examination of all human opinions, interpreta- 


tions, and decifions in matters of faith, is not confeffed 


to be an evinced and eftablifhed axiom, but remaitis to’ 


1 


a“ 


fome a problem, and is held by others for a herefy: | 


fo long have we little caufe to imagine ourfelves fafe 
from the danger of falling back under the yoke which 
our fathers were unable to bear. 

But how, it may reafonably be afked, how can that 
right, on which the very exiftence of proteftants refts, 
be ftill problematical in their own poffeffion ? Where is 
the covenant, by which they, who fet themfelvés free, 
have doomed their pofterity to new arbitrary fetters? 
Or, if there were fuch a covenant, what obligation could 
it lay uponus? Who can renounce, in the name of 
his children, the future exercife of their reafon ? Under 
what pretence can fo unnatural a difinheritance ever 
take place? The right of which we are fpeaking, if 
they had it themfelves, they muft have left to us: 
for it was either natural right, or nothing. 
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AOur fathers, in the fixteenth century, caft off that. 


yoke of implicit belief which their fathers had pretty 
contentedly borne till then, They recollected the fa- 
lutary admonition of the prophet, Be ye not like te 
horfes and mules, which have no underftanding! and 
began to remark, that the very real evils by which they 
were bowed down to the ground, were merely the ef- 
feéts of a fort of inchantment, which is annihilated the 


very inftant that a man ceafes to think himfelf in- 


chanted. Prejudices which were impreffed upon the 
minds of men, by every thing they faw and heard, from 
their earlieft infancy ; idle conceits, which had been fo 
Jong guarded by the terrors of temporal and eternal 
fire, againft the bare thought of doubting on them, — 
were brought before the judgement-feat of reafon, taken 
into examination; and, being acknowledged for what 
they were, for prejudices and idle conceits, were re- 
jected and condemned. ‘Tradition, poileifion from 
time immemorial, decifions of St. Peter’s chair, opinions 
of the holy fathers and doctors of the church, nay even 
that form, that commands univerfal reverence, of the 
firft council at Jerufaler — “ It feemed good to the 
“‘ holy ghoft and to us” —1in the mouth of general ec- 
clefiaftical aflemblies, were regarded by the reformers 
and their. adherents, as nothing, when they were in 
eppofition to their own inward conviction, and the ar- 
guinents whereon it refted- But all this came on in 
gradual fucceffion: they themfelves knew not at firft, 
how far and whither the way they had ftruck out would 
lead; and were very far from intending 


as nothing 
elfe was poflible in the then circumftances—at once 
to throw off all fubmiffion to the throne of Rome, the 


fathers 
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fathers of the church, the councils and tradition. At 
the beginning they only rofe up againft abufes which 
concerned the difcipline, as it is called, of the church; 
but they foon faw themfelves under the neceffity of at- 
tacking the articles of faith, behind which thofe abufes 
were intrenched.. Each propofition they difcovered to. 
be falfe, naturally drew after it the difcuffion of ano- 

ther, with which it was connected: and thus it could 
not otherwife fall out, but that in a few years they mutt 
find the greateft part of the old doctrinal edifice fo 
worm-eaten and ruinous as it actually was. They made 
applications to the pope as long as they had any hope 
that he would remedy the abufes againft which their 
firft attacks had been directed: but as foon as the pon- 
tif had decided againft what Luther and his companions 
held for demonftrated and irrefragable truths, they faw 
themfelves compelled to examine more nearly* the 
authority of his papal holinefs; and found, in the end, 


* Far be it from me, by this affertion, to defign the infinuation 
of any thing in difparagement of the fincerity and integrity of 
Luther! When he appealed to the pope, he was fill fully per- 
fuaded of the infallibility of that bead of the church, as he had 
not yet examined into his pretenfions: but he was no lefs con- 
vinced of the truth of his pofition againft the fale of indulgen- 
cies, only with better reafons. Accordingly, he did not doubt 
for a moment, that the infallible judge would determine in favour 
of the truth. As, however, contrary to all expectation, the 
reverfe enfued ; and Leo X fo foolifhiy played the part of Jupiter, 
that he darted his thunder even againft palpable truths in defence 
of palpable enormities: honeft Luther was irrefiftibly impelled to 
doubt of the papal infallibility, and to fet about an inveitigation 


of that tenet, which could not poffibly turn out to its advantage. 
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that he was as fallible a man ag any other; and that his 
vicariate of Chrift was no better founded than his fuce » 
ceffion to the chair of St. Peter, who never faw Rome 
in his life, or his fucceffion to the title and rights of a 
pontifex maximus, which belonged to the caefars. And 
juft fo it proved, from the nature of the cafe, with all 


‘the reft of his authorities. ‘The greater party ftrained 


every nerve to draw the holy fathers, the great do¢tors 
of the church, the traditions, the decrees of councils, 
to their fide: but, whenever they were in favour of the 
opponents, their teftimony was evaded ; and, from their 
authority, they appealed to a higher. Even the re- 
peated appeals to a general council that was to be con- 
voked, if it was any thing more than a fubterfuge to 
which they were compelled by the preffure of circum- 
ftances, implied a confidence in the majority of voices 
in fuch an afflembly; which, with the reformers, 
amounted to a conviction of the goodnefs of their. 
caufe: for, fuppofe the council fhould decide againft 
them,—which that of Trent did not fail to do,~— 
what was left for them but to declare the whole affem- 
bled hierarclry, m corpore, to be but men, who col- 
tectively were no more infalfible, and no lefs hable to 
error, than when taken fingly? 

Accordingly, it was not long before they found it 
neceflary to declare the holy fcripture to be the fole 
decifive judge in matters of faith, and the only fount 
from whence the tenets of chriftianity were to be drawn 3. 
and to allow all other authorities to be only fo far valid as 
they perfectly agreed with that. How much or little ad- 
vantage was thereby gained againft the church of Rome, 
and what that church has, with plaufibility or witli 
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jultice, to alledge againft it, belongs not here: fuffice, 
that, with conftantly increafing light, we cannot fail of 
being, fooner or later, apprized, that a book, how in- 
fallible and divine foever, can only then be competent 
as a decifive judge in matters of faith, when, like the 
elements of geometry, it fhould be fo framed, as that 
all mankind, who read it, fhould not only think of it 


perfectly alike, but alfo be fo thoroughly and intimately 


convinced of the truth of its contents, alike intelligible 
to all men, and liable to no difference of interpretation, 
that it would be abfolutely impoffible for them to doubt 
of it, or to be of various opinions concerning the fenfe 
and import of this or the other paflage. Whether 
fuch a book be poflible, 1s a queftion which I need not 
pretend to anfwer, as it does not belong to my purpofe : 


this, however, no man will pretend to deny, that the’ 


Bible is not that book ;—that a man muft underftand 
a great deal of Hebrew and Greek, muft have read 
an infinite number of other books, muft poffefs a vatt 
fund of hiftorical and philofophical, critical, antiqua- 
-vian, chronological, geographical, phyfical, and a va- 
riety of other {cientific knowledge, for being able to 


read it to any purpofe,—and that, even for readers, 


who are furnifhed with all thefe branches of knowledge 
in the requifite degree, yet it contains in almoft every 
page, paflages, that will be differently underftood, and 
differently expounded by different perfons; to fay no- 
thing of thofe paflages which are fhrouded in fuch an 
inexplicable incomprehenfibility, that all the pains and 
labour that have hitherto been employed only to gain 
fo much light upon the articles of faith that have, 
notwithftanding, been drawn from them, as is neceflary 
fo a belief not direétly contradictory to reafon; that is, 
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only fo much light as is fufficient for knowing what we 


believe, have been totally fruitlefs to this very day. 

In this undeniable and univerfally known ftate of the 
cafe, there remains then, as far at leaft as | am able to 
conceive, only this alternative, in regard to all fuch 
truths as are ob{cure, ambiguous, myfterious, in con- 
tradiction to common-fenfe and univerfal experience, 
or to other paffages in the Bible itfelf;-in one word, 
whatever 1s not generally comprehenfible and intelli- 
gible: either to fubmit them to an infallible judge in 
matters of faith, who alone is qualified and authorized 
to determine on the meaning of doubtful words and 
propofitions: or, that we acknowledge all thofe for our 
brethren who agree with us in this, that they adhere to 
the religion of Chrift, and confefs no infallible judge 
over them in matters of faith, but infift on a right to 


believe according to their own conviction, or, which is- 


the fame thing, on the right of making that reprefenta- 
tion of all that is ob{cure and incomprehenfible in reli- 
gion which appears to them moft juft, however diffe- 
rent it may be from our’s; I fay to acknowledge them 


for our brethren, notwithftanding this difference: and + 


by this temper, fo perfetly confonant with the fpirit 
of Chrift, at once to put an end for ever to all deteftable 
animofities, accufations of herefy, and horrid perfecu- 
tions, together with all the other mifchiefs that arife from 
them in civil and chriftian fociety. Would we em- 
brace the former party? then I fee no new alternative. 
Nothing remains to us, in that cafe, but {traitway to 
throw ourfelves at the feet of the thrice bleffed father 
in his triple crowned holinefs, to be reconciled with 
our good old mother, Ja Sainte Eglife, and to believe 

what 
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what fhe comraands us to believe, however ill at eafe 
our poor murmuring reafon may find herfelf in the 
chains of implicit faith and paflive obedience. For to 
what doctor, or to what doctors of theology, of our 
own periuafion, fhall we grant the right of prefcribing 
to us what and how we fhould believe? to chalk out 
the line over which we muft not trefpafs in inquiring 
after truth, in friving efter light, in endeavouring to 
clear our minds from perplexed, material, unfuitable, 
modes of reprefentation in matters of religion, and 
which are incempatible with the firft principles of rea- 
fon? Who dare be fo bold as to make his underftand- 
ing, his fagacity, not only the ftandard, but even the 
tule and the law of all others? If it was allowed, two 
or three hundred years ago, to rife up againft authority 
and decrees, againft popes, church-do¢tors, and coun- 
‘eils: fince when has it been difallowed to aét in like 
manner againft the authority and decrees of never fo 
great a number of proteftant church-doctors, who, as 
far as my knowledge reaches, have no more authentic 
credentials to fhew for their infallibility, than the right 
holy fynod of Trent? Might our forefathers try all 
things, and hold faft to that which was beft (i. e. what 
was beft, according to their then perceptions and in- 
ward convictions): why not alfo we? Why fhould we 
not dare to profecute what they only began but could 
not finifh ? what, in the very nature of the cafe, can 
never be finifhed? Who gave them a right to fhackle 
the underftandings of their pofterity; to comprefs their 
belief into formularies; to force upon them modes of re- 
prefentation that are incompatible with the perceptions 
_and kaowledge which the farther growth of all the fci- 
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erices has enabled them to.cbtain? in a word, to lord 
ut over their, minds, and to tyrannife over their con- 
-{ciences? 

_ €§ This.is not what we with to do,” fay the defenders 
of formularies and antiquated ordinances of faith : 
_$* You are at liberty to believe what you can: only get 
out from among us; lay down your offices, give up 
your incomes, quit your houfe, abandon the court, and 
forfake the country; renounce your whole civil exiftence: 
.go and look out for a place in the fandy wilds of Africa, 
or in the uninhabited ifles of the Southern ocean, where 
_you may philofophize without an antagonift, where 
_you may believe and be hungry as much as you pleafe; 
only do not require that we fhould acknowledge you 
for brethren and fellow-chriftians, and fhare with you 
the civil advantages to which our terminologies and 
formularies give us a right, while you yourfelves. con- 
fels, that, as diffenters; you have no right thereto.” 
“To proteftants who fo fpeak, or are ready to act as if 
they fo thought, I have no anfwer to give. But I afk 
_every liberal and honeft man, whéther fuch a mode of 
-proceeding with them who think otherwife, on obfcure 


_and myfterious points of faith, than certain doctors of 


the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries, or than the 
nicene, or any other ecclefiaftical aflembly, be confif- 
“tent with the {pirit of proteftantif{m ? 

Our forefathers, at the time when they fhook off 
the bonds of a blind belief and obedience, might haye 
been compelled, from the political relations and exi- 

sencies of the times, to give a public account of their 
faith: but neither they nor any other human authority 
“can have a right to make fuch a confeffion the abfolute 
rule of behef tor their unborn defcendants. The right 
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of thinking for themfelves, of examining for them- 
felves, of followiug their own conviction, which they 
made ufe of, becaufe they had it, is pofleffed by their 
elidren alfo. I ftill farther aver: that, neither the 
primitive chriftian community [ecclefia], nor any fuc- 
ceeding one, had a right, could have a right, to de- 
termine by a majority, how their fellow-chriftians were 
to underftand the paflages in the difcourfes of Chnift 
and the writings of his apoftles which are obfcure and 
capable of various interpretations; or to eftablith forms 
how they were to exprefs themfelves properly on any 
article that is not perfpicuous and clear. Chrift him- 
felf appointed no formulary of belief; even the fym- 
bol that goes under the name of the apoftles, notwith- 
ftanding its very refpectable age, is well known to be 
‘none of their work. And, if the ever increafing num- 
bers of thofe who profeffed the chriftian faith, made it 
neceflary to reduce the effential points wherein they 
all agreed into a brief and compacted fummary of doc- 
“trine, which, at the fame time, might ferve in the in- 
firection of youth:* yet, at. leaft,, the mode of ex- 
pounding each particular article, which, in its very 
nature, admits of divers modes of expofition, fhould 
_ be left free; or we muft maintain, againft all reafon, 
and againft all that is generally intelligible in the doc- 
trine of Chrift, that the chriftian religion cannot fub- 
fift without a force upon the confciences and an arbi- 
trary domination over the minds of men: a fhocking 
aifertion; which no one can be capable of making, in 
whofe foul but the leaft fentiment of what the fpirit 
and mind of Jefus was, has ever entered. The com- 
munity therefore never had a right to decide on the 
| | | mode 
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mode of expounding what is indeterminate and proble- 
matical in the facred writings, nor in controverted cafes 
to give an exclufive fanction to any one of the va- 
rious meanings: as the teachers never were authorifed 
to deliver their private opinions and modes of expofi- 
tion as the only true ones, and to make them into 
articles of faith. It is folly to refolve to explain inex- 
plicable matters, and to demonftrate things incapable 
of demonftration: but it is both folly and arrogance, 
in fuch cafes, to force one’s explication, one’s demon- 
ftration, on others, as truth. 'The prefidents of com- 
munities, or rather the magiftrate, came in time to 
‘reward fuch outrages in a fujtable manner: but never 
were, nor never will they be authorifed, nor ever can 
they be authorifed, to make any opinion which does 
not manifeftly contradi&t the fundamental laws of rea- 
fon and the two chief and fundamental articles of true 
religion, (i.e. that which was the religion of Chrift him- 
-felf) under. odious epithets, into a crime, and, as fuch, 
to punifh it. ‘That there was once a time when thefe fo 
manifeft truths were mifunderftood — that people of 
fuch heads and hearts, as Alexander, bifhop of Alex- 
andria, with Athanafius, his trufty {quire, and their 
followers, proceeded upon other principles, —that the. 
Arians, who were not a jot better than their adverfa- 
ties, but, as foon as it was their turn to play the maf- 
ter, acted juft as injurioufly, inhumanly and unchrif- 
tianly by the orthodox, who were now become hete- 
rodex, as the alexandrians and athanafians, had dealt 
by them, when the plurality of voices and the pro- 
tection of the temporal arm were in their favour, or 
their intrigues and violences had made them. the or- 
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thodox — that Conftantine, to the difgrace of the 
Chriftian name, called the Great, knew fo little of his 
duties and his rights, as, inftead of ftifling thefe bane- 
ful enormities in the birth, fupported them by the me- 
thods he took, and even blew up the flames — all 
‘thefe fcandalous diffentions, with the abominations 
which arofe out of them, and the fenfelefs behaviour 
‘of the magiftrate in them— what are they to us pro- 
teftarits in the eighteenth century? ~And what mali-~ 
cious d@mon incites at prefent — in circumftances fo 
infinitely altered — at a time which, in illumination 
and even in morality, is fo far fuperior to the times of 
the Conftantines and the Theodofiufes, fuch numbers 
of blind zealots, to endeavour at renewing thefe hor- 
rors, and even, as far as poffible, to draw the great 
ones of the earth to their party, and to make them the 
inftruments of perfecution and oppreffion ? 

The magiftrate is pitiable, whofe eyes are not clear 
enough to fee what he may enjoin and what he may. 
not ! who knows not, that he cannot decide upon the 
moft indifferent phrafe of language, not even upon a 
little difputed queftion in fyntax, to fay nothing of 
matters of faith, and affairs of confcience — knows 
not, that he is appointed to govern men and not ma- 
chines; that religion, faith, conviction, in their very 
nature, endure no violence; that illumination by 
means of fctence and reafon, can never be hurtful; 
that indulgence is due from him to the poor in fpirit, 
to the minds whofe knowledge and reafon are clouded 
with darknefs, nay even to all kinds of dreamers, en-— 
thufiafts, and fanatics — fo long as they do not disturb 
the public order and peace; but that it is, not only 
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praifeworthy in a maewtrate, but even one of his moft’ 


imherent duties, to protect and encourage all fuch as 
by proper methods labour to ftop the progrefs of fu- 
peritedon and fanaticifm, as difeafes of the foul that are 
always hurtful and often alarming — efpecially when 


it is fulfictently obvious that they are beginning, ta 


grow epidemical. 
On the other hand, happy the country, oie ‘ilies 


mination and. liberty of belief go hand in hand with | 


equal pace, and where, if not all, yet at leaft thofe who 


are placed as teachers and governors to. the -reft, are. 


thoroughly convinced, that religion, or belief in God, 


is an affair of the heart, and not of the head;— that 


it does not confift in diving into the divine nature and 
difputing about the deity, but in endeavouring to de 
the will ef God: — that, according to the plain decla- 
ration of Chrift, and his favourite difciple, pure and 
active leve towards mankind, whom we fee, is the moft 
infallible characteriftic of our love to God, whem we 
do not fee; and that we are commanded to fhew our 
faith, not by confeffions and formularies, but by’ eur 
works: — that God, no where in the holy feriptures 
teftifies his good pleafure in our filly jargon about what 
he is and what he is not, in our childifh babble about 
his. effence, his attributes, his operations, his oeco- 


nomy, his views, and what he wills ar does not will,. 


what he can do and what. he cannot; but; om the cone. 
trary, has declared, in all poffible ways, that, ‘‘ he 
who feareth hits and worketh -righteoufnefs is ac- 
_ cepted of him ;” and that, in.one word, not agreement 


in religious opinions and formularies ‘e faith 
in God,.and in Chrift whom. he fent si the Bpiaien for 
the 
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the moft beneficent purpofes, active love towards man- 
kind and a lively hope of a better ftate for thofe whe 
have made themfelves capable of it in the’ prefent, — 
muft be the true point of union among chriftians, and 
to excite thofe fentiments in them muft be the aim of 
thofe who would be worthy of the honourable title of a 
teacher of the unadulterated religion of Chritft. 

How much foever all thefe truths may have loit by 
my manner of delivering them, they are, neverthelefs, 
in themfelves too luminous, not to enlighten every ene 
who has eyes to fee. I know very well the fophiftry 
and falfe conclufions that are employed partly to wea- 
ken them, and partly to reprefent them as dangerous 
to the government: they have been often enough irre- . 
futably anfwered ; and itis a real difgrace to the human 
underftanding, that it fhould be ftill neceflary to be 
perpetually contending for principles which are the 
palladium. of humanity, and are at the fame time fe 
evident, that to deny them is juft as abfurd as to deny 
the reality of motion or the exiftence of the things 
about us. | 

As it 1s very iy to make the application of what I 
have been hitherto faying, to the prefent times, I 
leave it entirely to my reader’s own reflections; and 
fhall only add what follows for preventing all poffible 
mifunderftanding. Itis by no means my intention to 
advife any proteftant prince to invite into his domini- 
ens, by a public proclamation, all kinds and fubdivi- 
fions of Arians, half and whole Pelagians, Eutychians, 
Neftorians, Manichees, Gnoftics, with all other ans, 
ees, ics, and ifts, which have ever appearediin dear 
ehriftendom, from anno dom. 34, to the prefent year 


at 
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of our lord 1795, to build them chemestioe and pay 
their teachers, and to make it his earneft bufinefs to 
excite every poffible difference in religious opinions, 
and carefully to cherifh them. My advice, under 
correction, — if I had any to give — would be fimply 

this: ‘ 7 

I. To allow unlimited liberty to learned and clear- 
headed men, efpecially among thofe who are publicly 
called to the office of inftructing the people, of del | 
vering the doétrines of religion according to their per- 
ceptions and conv ictions ; a liberty uncircumfcribed by 
laws, arbitrary, antiquated, and no longer fuitable; 

If. Publicly to prohibit, under fevere penalties, the 
application of all and every herefy-name or names, al- 
ready invented, to any perfons now alive, and the in 
vention of new herefy-names; 

It. Not to permit that any heretic, as they are cal- 
led, of former times, fhould, on account of his depar-. 
ture fromv what was eftablifhed in ecclefiaftical coun- 
cils as the true doctrine concerning the myfterious and’ 
inexplicable articles of the chriftian faith, be treated in 
pulpits or in writings, as a foe to God and Jefus 
Chrift, or be ftigmatized with any other opprobrious 
epithets which might raife in the minds of chriftians 
the notion that it is a fin and a crime to err in matters 
of religion, or to think differently from us. 

IV. To enact, that none fhall difcourfe on the faid 
articles of faith which are myfterious and infinitelv 
tranfcend all human reafon, any otherwife than in the 
words of fcripture; that they refrain from all expla- 
nation, and fubtle fpeculations on thefe fubjects, and 

in 
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- 
im general that they only deliver them in fo far as they 
may conduce to promote the moral aims of religion. 

V. Not to interfere in the learned controverfies 
that may arife touching fpeculative propofitions, the 
expofition of fome paflage of fcripture or other, &c. to 
take no public part therein, and only to fee, that the 
gentlemen difputants do not fuffer themfelves to be 
tranfported beyond the bounds. of chriftian love, and 

*— the common rules of gcod-manners, and that their 
modeft debate does not end in a bull-fight. 

VI. To provide that the public religious inftruction, 
in fchools and churches, be purged from all the relics 
of ancient barbarif{m; and, that, in all of them, the 
creat end, the inward moral improvement of mankind 
(which was manifeftly the aim and defign of Jefus) 
{hall be conttantly purfued. 

i would, moreover, take the liberty to convince 
them, that, thofe, among the teachers, who pretend 
to a great zeal for the caufe of God, and an extraor- 
dinary piety, who affecta peculiar compound language 
on whatever is moft unintelligible in the bible, who are 
always fretting and murmuring againft improvements 
and improvers in knowledge, whining about the dan- 
gers of the chriftian Zion, and imploring the temporal 
arm againft the pretended wolves, that threaten to ra- 
vage the fheepfold of Chrift — are either il-organized 
heads, or poor diftempered perfons, who ought to re- 
prefent their cafe to. their phyfician; or that they be- 
long to a fet of people, whom another, not quite fo 
polite and weill-bred as myfelf, would term hypocrites, 
pharifees, priefts of Baal and tartuffs; who, if they 
hadshad the honour of fitting in the moft reverend 
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fanhedrim at Jerufalem 1763 years ago, would have : 
cried out, froma real or affected zeal for the caufe of 
God, Crucify him! Crucify him! probably as loud as 

’ Caiaphas and Philo, again{t the mott innocent and the » 
belt of men, but the moft enhghtened oppofer of all 
bigotry and fuperftition. Of this kind of men I would 
caution governments to beware; and am moreover af- : 
fured, that, in the long run, more unity of faith would 
arife from the advifed methods, than from thofe which 
fome zealots would willingly adopt. 

And now — only a couple of well-meant words to 
the philofophers, for whofe liberty I have hitherto im- 
plicité and explicite been fo loudly pleading. Inftead 
of defining philofophy, with Cicero, as the ‘{cience of 
divine and human things, I would rather chufe to term 
it, the {cience of all the conceptions men are able to 
form of divine and natural things, and the critique of 
all the ideas they have ever actually made of them. It 
is impoffible I fhould offend againft God or Chrift, or 
againft the immortality of the foul, againtt heaven and. 
hell, againft good and bad fpirits, againft the fun and 
moon, nor yet againit the man in the moon (if there be. 
one), by bringing the reprefentations, the fancies and 
idle conceits which this or the other child of man has 
formed of them, to the bar of philofophy, and exa- 
mining by the laws of rational reflection, what parts” 
thereof be true or falfe, what may be wafted away in 
the air, or float at top like froth and fcum, or fink to : 
the bottom asa caput mortuum. It remains eternally 
true, that: nothing in the world is fo holy that it 
fhould elude the tribunal of reafon, that it fhould 
dread the inveftigation and not furrender itfelf to the 
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teft of philofophy: for it is not the matter itfelf, but 
the ideas and opinions men frame of the matter, which 
we take into difcuffion. But, dear gentlemen and 
friends, though, in certain fenfes, all things are lawful 
for us, yet all things are not expedient. 


Eft modus in rebus, funt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit confiftere rectum, 


fays our Horace. A wife man does not indulge him- 
felf in any fpeculations, which tend to no good, and 
may eventually produce much harm. In a chriftian 
country to throw out the queftion, Whether there be 
a God? or, which amounts to the fame thing, to {peak 
of the being of God as a philofophical problem, fince 
the demonftration of it is neither to be fhewn mathe- 
matically nor apodictically, is in no wife better, than 
if at Rome one fhould ftart the queftion, What is the 
pope? or difpute openly at Frankfort on the Mayn, 
Whether it would not be well to let the imperial dig- 
nity expire? or at London, Whether the government 
would be diffolved, if a diffenter from the religion 
eftablifhed by act of parliament were made an excife- 
man ?—'The belief in God, not only as the prime efhi- 
cient caufe of all things, but alfo as the unlimited and 
fovereien lawgiver, ruler, and judge of mankind, toge- 
ther with the belief in a future ftate after death, com- 
pofe the firft fundamental article of religion. To 
ftrenethen and fupport this belief by all poMible means, 
is one of the worthieft and moft beneficial employments 
of philofophy; it is, in regard. to the indifpenfability 
Of it, eyen a primary duty. To attack it, and by 
raifing all manner of doubts and fophifms about it, to 
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make it totter, or even to overthrow it, in the minds 
of men, cannot poffibly do any good; but it is more- 


over, in fact, no better than making an open attack 
upon the original conftitution of the government, ~ 


whereof religion conftitutes an effential part, and on 
the public repofe and fafety of which it is a grand 
fupport. 

-I make no hefitation, then, in adding yet this one 
article to my humble advice to the kings or princes, 
who (againft all probability) may afk me for it about 
fifty years hence: that the abfurd and fcandalous dif- 


putation againft the being of a God, or againft the _ 


received demonftrations of it, if a man has no better 
to give, and in like manner the public conteftations of 
the doctrine of the immortality of the foul, be declared 
an attack upon mankind, and a confpiracy againft civil 
fociety ; and that it be forbidden by a penal law ex- 
prefily to that purpofe. Philofophy has mere ufeful 
concerns to manage, than to be trying the keennefs of 
her weapons on the main columns of the moral order, 
and on what has been in all times the comfort and the 
hope of the beft of men; and that philofopher fcarcely 
deferves the name, who does not confider, that, for 


one man who can difpenfe with religion, without hurt-. 


ing his morality and his peace of mind, there are ten 
‘thoufand, who, though they were deficient in the no- 
bleft purpofe of it, yet, without that reftraint which it 
lays upon them, would be much worfe, and without 
the hope which it affords them, would be much more 
wretched than they are. 
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CONTINUATION OF LETTERS FROM 


A TRAVELLER AT BERLIN. 


BETTER II; 


| Berlin, January 25, 1786. 

YESTERDAY I was at a feftivity which actually 
filled me with fuch lively emotions, that it can {carcely 
be expected I fhould be able to give you an exact ac- 
count of it. I have frequently been witnefs to the re-. 
‘joicings given on the birth-days of kings and princes; 
have feen the fpectacles, illuminations, and in fhort 
whatever on fuch oceafions are ufually termed demon- 
ftrations of joy. But thefe things have always appeared 
to me.under the idea of etiquette ; and 1 cannot recol- 
lect that they ever once prefented themfelves to my 
mind fo real and fubftantial, fo plainly remote from all 
hypocrify, as that which I faw on the anniverfary of 
the birth of the great Frederic, at Berlin. 

At the very commencement of his reign he excited 
the admiration of all his fubjeéts by the fudden and 
bold refolution he formed of agegrandifing his territo- 
ries; and by the excellent inftituttons he made in them 
during the years of peace from 1746 to 1756 he gained 
their love: Both thefe fentiments were raifed to their 
higheft pitch in the feven years war, as the glorious 
atchievements of the king fpread his fame over all the 
world, and the repeated dangers to which his perfon 
was expofed throughout the whole of it, were fufficient 
to convince his people that they were dearer to him 
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‘than his life. From that period, the folemnity I fpeak 


of is dated; a folemnity which indeed is nothing in 


itfelf; but, to the king, to whofe honour it is inftituted,. 


muft be more flattering than all the panegyrics, which 
are delivered on the 24th of January before the learned 
affembles in various parts of his dominions. ‘This fo- 
lemnity is kept by a number of different companies 
-here in Berlin, who meet on this day alone throughout 
the year, to rejoice at the prefervation of their monarch. 
Thefe companies confift fome of a larger and fome of 2 
{maller number of perfons. that to which I was invited 
was compofed of about a hundred members, without 
meluding the ladies and ftrangers each member is al- 


lowed to bring with him, and whofe number is unli- 


mited.. The company came together at about five 
e’clock, and when they found themfelves fufficiently 
numereus, they proceeded into a {pacious hall, at the 
upper end of which on an-afcent of fteps was an orna- 
mental table placed exactly under a portrait of the king 
as large as life, which hung againft the wall, and which 
reprefented a kind of altar, on which two hearts were 
placed upright, topped by a lambent flame. About 
this {plendid apparatus the ladies feated themfelves in a 
large circle; behind them the gentlemen took their 
ftations. ‘This done, they all burft forth in one general 


ehorus accompanied by a noble band of mufic, to the 


meledy of the morning fong in the death of Abel; the 
words whereof were printed folely for this occafion, and 
had been previoufly diftributed to all prefent. After 
the conclufion of the chorus one of the company ftep- 


ped forward, went up to the altar, and pronounced a. 
fhort oration of his own compofing. ‘This firft act. 


Was: 
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“was now terminated by a fecond chorus, at the end of 
which the whole company ftood up to dance. On this 

day, it is an exprefs law to begin by minuets, which 
continue a confiderable while; to the end that all the 
elderly ladies, of whom a great number have been 
members of this fociety from its firft inftitution, may 
have an opportunity likewife of celebrating the feftivity 
y dancing. About nine o'clock we all fat down to 
“table; which was better provided than ufual at Berlin 
eon fimilar occafions. Here we were likewife entertained 
by vocal and inftrumental mufic. We then renewed 
the dances, and the whole entertainment was clofed 
about midnight by a grand and folemn proceflion, — 
"Thus have I briefly defcribed to you what paffed; but 

the vivacity, the heartfelt joy, that prevailed among 
‘this friendly fociety, the emotion that was apparent 
from the countenances of numbers of them, the avidity 
that every one fhewed to teftify, that he felt, no lefs than 
the reft, the general happinefs, and took no lefs participa- 
tion in it; that defire which every one manife{ted to 
¢nfpire all with the fame patriotic ardour he felt him- 
felf, and which*kindled a fort of generous jealoufy in’ 
the breaft of every one prefent—1s. what I cannot de- 
{cribe to you; you muft ftrive to conceive it yourfelf; 
and to this end collect into your mind at once, what- 
ever you have feen of chearfulnefs and fatisfaction, in 
thofe large focieties where they are fo feldom found. 
Think then how {trong my feelings aifo muft have 
been, how much my heart expanded, what an intimate 
concern I took in the felicity that did not perfonally 
relate to me. All fentiments feemed this evening to 
combine and unite in making the object of the feftivity 
13 : the 
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the only object of entertainment. Nothing {carcely | 


was fpoke of but the king, of his great and furprifing 
qualities, of the frefh inftances of juftice he had fhewn, 


of his paternal follicitude for his fubjeéts: and amidft - 


the univerfal joy, the poor were not forgotten. 

Such an enthufiafm can only be awakened by a king, 
who has fiood the teft in fo many particulars, who is 
in fo many refpects as great as Frederic. A fovereign, 
who, with fuch flender means, in comparifon of other 
princes, has executed the greateft plans; humbled the 
foes that were far more mighty than himfelf, by one 
time compelling them to enlarge his dominions at their 
expence, and at another to leave him in the quiet pof- 
feffion of them; who, without having been at any other 
courts, yet exactly knows the modes of acting adopted 


by all thofe courts, and underftands the motives of 


their conduct; tranfpierces with acute fagacity their 
moft fecret aims; with refined difcernment furveys 
their politics, and thus holds and direéts the ba- 
lance of Europe; who, in the midft of all thefe 
extenfive affairs and follicitudes, not only does not for- 
get his people, leaves nothing of the adminiftration to 
his minifters, but guides and conducts all the parts of 
it himfelf, is conftantly watchful for the profperity of 
his fubjects, forms the wifeft eftablifhments, allows all 
men accefs to him without delay, adminifters the 
firicteft juftice without refpect of perfons, teaches the 
nobles to be humane, by teftifying his contempt for 
their accidental diftinctions, and fupporting the wret- 
ched by the moft active affiftance, and even by large 
pecuniary donations—fuch a fovereign muft necefla- 
rily obtain the love of his fubjects : ‘and even, on occa- 
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fions where the public welfare demands fome little fa- 
crifices, muft put felf-intereft to filence. In general . 
too we mutt do the Berliners the juftice to confefs, that 
they have at times fome reafon to complain of the re- 
ftraints and limitations that are fet to their liberty. The 
king is manifeftly addicted to the phyfiocratic fyftem, 
and places the wealth of a country, not without foun- 
dation, in a good cultivation of the foil, and the well- 
being of its peafantry. The former he does all in his 
power to promote, while he encourages the latter by 
immunities and pecuniary affiftances; and never have 
they been fo much at their eafe as during his reign. | 
He has erected fabrics, that his fubje¢ts might no lon- 
ger be dependent on foreigners, not as the means of 
promoting commerce: for it was never his intention that 
the foreigner fhould draw the fame commodities from 
his country. He granted monopolies, not for the fake 
of enriching the individuals that had them; but.that 
his fubjects might not be deficient in thofe foreign pro- 
ducts, which are now become but too much general 
wants, and to fupply them with them at a cheaper rate, 
by allowing advantages to monopolifts in a country 
where no freedom of commerce fhould exift, advantages 
which it was impoflible to allow to particular fhops 
without manifeft detriment to the whole. You know, 
my friend, what a hearty averfion I bear in general to 
all monopolies: but I do not therefore forget that there 
may be cafes where it 1s advifable to grant them, and 
even prudent, at leaft for a time. Countries whofe 
products are but few, and have not much of their own 
to barter with the foreigner, are fubject to different 
laws from thofe in a contrary fituation, or which can 

La purfue 
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purfue an unlimited commerce by fea. It has already 
been obferved by other writers, how fimple, but at 
the fame time how ingenious the fyftem of the king of 
Pruffia 1s, and how abfolutely neceflary every minuter 
part of it is to the fupport of the whole. His fucceffor 
will find the kingdom in a very different condition 
from that in which the prefent fovereign found it when 
he received the reins of government; and probably it 
may then be prudent here and there to alter an efta- 
blifhment which the predeceffor muft have made if he 
would not act unwifely. Permit me to give you but 
one inftance from the conftitution of this country, 
how much circumftances may render a certain reeula- 
tion needful, which would be utterly blameable if it 
were ordained to continue longer than a ftated period. 
~ In all the accounts of Berlin that are publifhed by 
travellers, fo much ftrefs 1s laid upon the dearnefs of 
firé-wood in’this city, and all foreigners that come hi- 
ther complain fo loudly on this head, that one would 
‘imagine it muft be dearer here than in any other place 
in the world. In general, this cry principally proceeds 
from the tavern-keepers, as it is with thefe people the 
generality of foreigners converfe moft on fuch fubje@ts, 
and who indeed find their account in thus keeping up 
the opinion; as it thereby becomes lefs ftriking if they 
charge the traveller a high price for firing, which they 
actually do to an unpardonable degree. But the inha- 
bitants themfelves complain of it; they fay, we might 
certainly expect to have fire-wood at a reafonable rate, 
as we are furrounded by forefts: and fo far they are in 
the right. But they ought not on this account to ex- 
claim againft a. regulation which prudence required; as 


I ak, they 
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they are always far better off than the inhabitants of the 
other cities of Germany. For a ftack of wood, which, 
according to the admeafurement here in ufe, amounts 
to about as much as five faxon fathoms, cofts much lefs; 
as the price of one fuch ftack 1s, fince this regulation 
took place, even in the depth of winter, never above 
eighteen, or at moft twenty dollars, and at prefent even 
no more than fixteen dollars and eight grofches. "The 
whole matter ftands thus. F ormerly the wood trade was 
entirely free at all feafons of the year; every peafant 
might cut wood where, when, and in what quantity, 
he chofe, bring it to town, and there difpofe of it. 
Rich people, who could afford to pay for a whole ftack 
at once, found their advantage in this method; they 
bought it of the boors themfelves, and always got it 
very cheap. So much the worfe however fared the 
poor; for, as the peafants were obliged foon to return 
back from the city, and could not wait to difpofe of 
the {maller parcels: people were not wanting who took 
what remained off their hands, and fold it only to the 
poor, at very exorbitant prices, who thus were forced 
to pay for their wood three or four times as much as 
the rich. In the feven years war this abufe had reached 
its height ; fo that a number of unfeeling wretches got 
their livelihood by purfuing this infamous trade. On 
the king’s return to Berlin, and being informed of the 
diforder, he bethought himfelf of the means for reme- 
dying it. What appeared to him the beft, he inftantly 
adopted. He transferred the whole trade in fire-wood 
' to a company, who bound themfelves to procure the 
heceflary quantity, and to fell it, in large and {mall 
parcels, at one equal price. Hence, doubtlefs, a mo- 
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nopoly arofe, and the man of condition muft pay fome- 
what dearer for his wood; but at the fame time the 
poor have it much cheaper than formerly. Every one 
perceives the neceffity of the regulation, and every one 
applauds the fovereign for making it. It is true, he 
promifed at that time, that it fhould be of no longer 
continuance than for a few years, till things were re- 
duced to their priftine order; and that then feveral 
changes might be expected, and ftill other alleviations : 
this however remains as it was; and the monopolifts 
have: indeed turned it greatly to their profit, by con- 
ftantly raifing the price by infenfible degrees. It is 
likewife a general complaint, that many other abufes 
have flipped in, by which the forefts even greatly fuffer, 
as the company keep up a good underftanding with the 
forefters, who therefore pay no regard in what parts 
the wood is felled, but allow it to be carried away from 
places where the tranfport is the fhorteft; and it is al- 
ready talked of as if the grant would be entirely abo- 
lifhed, and that the king would take the trade into his 
own hands. 


LETTER IV. 


Berlin, January — 1786. 
. ONE of the moft ufeful foundations of the prefent 
king is inconteftably the cadet-houfe. The beft infti- 
tutions for military education, were to be expected 
from a great general as he undoubtedly is; and here we 
find it accordingly. It is here provided that young 
perfons fhall be inftructed in all that is neceflary fora - 
foldier to know ; and tutors are appointed for the lower 
branches of mathematics, as well as for the higher. 


As 
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As the youths are of various ages and of various capa- 
cities, they are diftributed into clafles, where each re- 
ceives the information adapted to his talents. For 
each fcience a particular hall is allotted: in that where. 
fortification is taught, there is a complete and very in- 
genioufly contrived model of a fortrefs upon the plan 
of Vauoan, which coft four hundred dollars. — No 
pupil is admitted under thirteen years of age; if pa- 
rents are defirous of fending their children from home 
before this period, they are fhewn inferior military 
{chools, of which there are feveral in different parts of 
the country. All perfons of from feventeen or eighteen 
years, are refufed admiffion; they muft then, by pri- 
vate inftruction, be fitted for receiving what is taught 
in the upper claffes. Such, however, as are once en-~ 
tered, are entirely maintained, free of all expences; 
and remain on the eftablifhment fo long as till they can 
be placed in the army. A lift is fent monthly to the 
king of the behaviour and.capacities of the young per- 
fons; and as one or other of them appears to him by 
this lift to be qualified for it, he puts him into fome 
regiment. When parents are inclined to keep the dif- 
pofal of their children in their own hands, they pay a 
trifling penfion of 120 dollars, for lodging, cloathing, 
and board; and then they aré at liberty to take their 
fons from the inftitution whenfoever they pleafe ; for 
the young perfons who are there at free coft, remain 
at the king’s difpofal. However, the former are no 
better attended or ferved than thefe; they muft all 
_ comply with the rules of the houfe; and the fon of the 
wealthieft man in the country, is in no wife diftinguithed 
from the fon of the pooreft nobleman. Entrance is al- 


lowed 
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lowed to none but fuch as are of noble birth; and 
even the illegitimate children of the nobility are not 
admitted, Neither is the inftitution open to any but 
natives; foreigners are indeed oftentimes received: 
this however cannot happen but by a particular order 
from the king. The building does not indeed dif- 
play fo much magnificence as the Ecole Militaire at 
Paris: but it 1s perfectly adapted to its defign ; and 
the apartments allotted to the teachers are. far more 
<commodious than they commonly are in fuch edifices. 
‘In general the fcite is very {pacious, and we are there- 
fore furprifed at finding no lefs than four or five per- 
fons always fleeping together in the fame chamber; and 
that fo little attention 1s paid to cleanlinefs throughout 
the whole. The prefent number of fcholars is 236. 
It is very remarkable, that the king abfolutely will 
not have it known what falaries are paid to the tutors: 
it is forbid them in the fevereft terms to niention it to 
any, one even in confidence. 

Whenever the arfenal is {poken of, it is commonly 
faid to:be not worthy of much notice, and it is as well 
not to fee it, as it does not repay the trouble and the 
drink-money to the man that fhews it, fince it contains 
nothing buta great ftore of arms. I, however, reckon 
it highly snterefting to fee the principal military maga- 
gine of aking whofe army is on the beft footing of all 
the troops in the world; and then one gains at the 
fame time this advantage from it, that we are able to 
pafs a judgement on the accuracy of the accounts. of 
thofe in other countries. When we here fee what a 
large {pace only fmall-arms for 150,000 men take up, 

we begin to doubt whether the quantities we hear men- 
tioned 
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tioned in the arfenals of other potentates are juftly 
ftated; at leaft the cafe is fo with me. ‘The whole 
uppef ftory of this monftrous ftructure confifts of four | 
large compartments, in which are kept arms for the 
forementioned number of foldiers, all in the beft order; 
and by an arrangement which faves much room. Here. 
are feen no artificial difplays of heraldry, gorgons- 
heads, blazing ftars, or old fafhioned ;armour of no | 
ufe, no curious ornaments againft the walls, as in fo 
many other places; numbers of which fantaftical de- 
vices were formerly here, but the prefent king had 
them all taken away. Befides the arms fit for actual 
fervice there is nothing except a few colours taken. 
from the imperialifts in the laft {hort war of 1778. 
As thefe compartments are very broad as well as of 
a great length, the cieling is fupported by maffy 
columns; and it muft neceffarily be conceived that the 
whole affords a moft majeftic appearance. ‘The fpace 
under the ftands for the mufquets, is entirely filled 
with cartridges as clofe as they can lie together. "The 
common artillerifts are obliged, during their leifure 
hours, to prepare the paper for this purpofe, and to 
put in the balls; but the powder 1s not added, and the 
cartridges are therefore left open. When it is necef- 
fary to fill them, it is done in a very quick and eafy 
manner: ‘They take a large cheft; in which a great 
number of thefe open cartridges ftand upright clofe to- 
gether, and then fhake the powder over them till all are 
full. The under-officer who conducted me about the’ 
place affured me, that upwards of four millions of 
fuch open cartridges ftocd ready there; and I thought 
it not at all incredible. What moft furprifed me, was,- 
: that 
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that the kine’s extreme parfimony fhews itfelf ever — 


here. There are fo few people appointed to look after 


the arfenal, that the arms are all covered with duft; 
they only take care that they fhall not get rufty, but’ 


the duft is fuffered to lie on them; fo that here our 
aftonifhment is not excited, as it is in other arfenals, 
at the great neatnefs that every where prevails. Ought 


we to conclude from thence that other potentates keep 


their armouries merely as matters of fhow? — The 
ground-floor is of exa¢tly the fame amplitude with the 
‘firft ftory juft defcribed, and is entirely filled with 


cannons; which ftand accurately arranged along the 
four:fides of the wall, fo clofe as merely to admit of 
a gangway between them. Among them we fee fome 


that have been taken from the enemy, which do not 


however ftand there barely for empty pomp, but are. 
ufed in common with the reft. The greateft part 
- of this train has been caft by the prefent king, and 


bear the fhort but fuitable motto: Ultima ratio regis. 


In one place we behold ftanding by itfelf a ftatue of the - 


firft king of Pruffia. This monument was formerly 


fet up fomewhere in the city, but was afterwards re- . 


moved, I know not on what account, probably to make 
way for fome building to be erected, and was brought 
hither till fome more convenient fituation fhould be 
_ affigned it.. Near it are four ftatues belonging to the 
four corners of the pedeftal, but at prefent leaning 
againft the wall. Some few years ago, when the king 
came to vifit the arfenal, as he paffed by this image he 


pulled off his hat, but without ftopping. — It will rea~_ 


dily be imagined, that the ftores in this arfenal are not 
the whole of what the king poffeffes; there are no lefs 


than . 
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than three others to the full as extenfive as this, in dif- 
ferent parts of his dominions. Juft behind the arfenal 
ftands the foundery, into which, however, no foreigner 
can gain admittance; even the Pruffian officers them- 
felves are not allowed to fee it without a particular per- 
miflion from the king. 

Of the outward appearance of the royal palace I have 
already told you my fentiments in a former letter; you 
fhall now have a word or two on the infide, at leaft on 
that part of it that is fhewn. ‘This includes the apart- 
ments that are inhabited by the king, the pidcture- 
gallery, and feveral great faloons. Befides thefe, we are 
fhewn a cabinet of all kinds of rarities, collected 


chiefly by Baron Stofch: if however you fhould ever 


come to Berlin, you may {pare the Baron the trouble 
of fhewing it you, and fave yourfelf a few ducats, for 
there is nothing in it that deferves any particular at- 
- tention, or you muft never have feen any amber, which. 
is here found in great abundance, and in all poffible 
forms and fhapes. The queen and the hereditary prince 
live likewife in this palace, but their apartments are 
not to be feen, Thofe of the king look towards the 
Spree, and the great fquare which leads to the long 
bridge. From the balcony in the angle you have an 
excellent profpect of this bridge, and of the beautiful 
ftatue of the great Duke Frederic William, on horfe- 
back, which ftands upon it, andis the greateft mafter- 
_ piece of the kind in all Berlin. The chambers have 
nothing befides their magnitude to fit them for a pa- 
lace, and immediately give you to underftand that the 
king never inhabits them long together. The hangings 
are old and dirty, indeed every thing looks black and 

‘ decayed, 
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decayed, and even in the very audience chamber, the 
coverings of the chairs and fophas are all ragged and 
torn. In fome of thefe rooms one fees enormous 
tables, frames of looking-glaffes, and girandoles all of - 
mafly filver, and what is called the knight's hall, is 
entirely filled with them. In this hall ftands a fopha 
of filver, and a very large cupboard fuch asis in fafhion 
with the old german drinkers, in which all the veffels 
are of filver gilt. The workmanfhip of all thefe ar- 
ticles is in general very coarfe and not at all to be ad-- : 
mired, though we cannot behold without fome degree 
of pleafure the artificial arrangement of the plate in the 
cupboard. The luftres and girandoles of filver which 
abound in all parts of this palace I fhall take no far- . 
ther notice of. 'Thefe treafures were fomewhat dimi- 
nifhed by the Ruffians, when they found themfelves 
mafters of Berlin; however, by good fortune they had © 
taken the precaution, at the breaking out of the war, 
to fend the moft material to Magdeburg. The picture- — 
gallery contains pieces of very different value ; among 
the moft beautiful we likewife difcern fome of inferior 
excellence, and the beft would probably not be there, 
if the king had not a peculiar tafte in paintings. For ex- 
ample, he cannot endure fruit pieces, nor battles, mar- 
tyrdoms, and other pictures which reprefent fhocking 
and inhuman tranfactions; accordingly, he has filled 
his gallery at Potfdam with none but agreeable objects, 
and the beft pieces of that fort are taken from hence; 
while thofe that come under the former defcription are 
left behind; fo that in this collection there are fill a 
great number of very excellent pieces, among which 
are feveral of Van Dyck’s. \ But we cannot help la 

. oO menting 
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menting the total want of order and -neatnefs here; for 
many years the windows have not been cleaned, and in 
feveral places the panes of elafs are broken, and in 
others entirely gone. The prefent wet winter has fpread . 
a damp all over it; and the pictures are perifhing very 
faft. From the door and window-curtains the water. 
actually falls in drops, dripping on the floor beneath as 
from the ridge of a.pent-houfe. The magnificent large 
mirrors are already void of all reflection, and feveral of 
the paintings are entirely fpoilt: by paffing one’s hand-_ 
_kerchief over them, it becomes as full of water as if it 
had been dipt in a puddle. It is 4 down-right fhame, 
that merely from want of a little care, fo many beauti- 
ful works fhould be irrecoverably loft.—JIn that cor- 
ner of the palace which looks towards the great {quare, 
commonly called the palace-liberty, and ftands facing - 
the mill-dam, lies the royal treafure, in large vaults un- 
der the earth; and in this place the fentinels ftand 
double. : 
'The library, which, in my firft letter to you from 
Berlin, 1 pronounced to be a buildin in no good tafte, 
has a better effec from within, and reconciles one to 
the fimplicity it exhibits without. It poffefies a very 
refpectable ftock of books; and among them feveral 
works of great value. ‘They are conftantly increafing ; 
though merely by the liberality of the king,~as there is 
‘no proper fund-affigned for its fupport.. He every year 
makes it a prefent, of laté amounting generally to 
15,000, dollars ; ; the greatéft part of which is laid out 
ain books. The inftitution is on a good plan; and it 
ftands open to the free ufe of the public certain hours 
in.every day. Dr. Biefter, who has lately rendere 
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himfelf famous by his bold attacks on the prevailing 
follies of mankind, is librarian. 


LETTER Vi. 


Berlin, January, 1786. 


SOME few days ago I vifited a certain Genelli, who 


is much celebrated for his engravings. 'This man is 


by birth an Italian. He employed himfelf at firft in — 


painting, and after he had already made good progrefs 
in that art, I know not by what accident, applied to 
engraving the knowledge he had acquired in painting, 


and thus has attained to an uncommon degree of per- ° ! 


fection. I faw fire-{creens of his performance, that 
reprefented flower-pieces, in which it was difficult to fay 
whether the art or the tedioufnefs of the work was moft 
to be admired. Their beauty was ftill much enhanced 
by the glofs of the filk which imitated that of the 
flowers, and carried the deception to the higheft pitch. 
The largeft of thefe fcreens had coft him the labour of 
nine months, without turning his hand to any thing 
elfe; and yet he offered it for the moderate price of a 
hundred ducats. The king called him hither from 


Vienna, and allows him a penfion of five hundred dol- 


lars; but never would buy any of his works. It appears 


as if it were the king’s intention, that fomething of | 


every kind of induftry fhould be feen in his capital. 
He has drawn hither every manufacture as it were by 


force, by granting privileges to individuals, as ameans of — 


enabling them to fet up thefe fabrics, in fpite of all 
eppofing circumftances. By fo doing, however, he has 
procured 
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procured no confiderable benefit to his country; for, 
though his view in it might be to render himfelf more 
independent on other countries: yet the other eftablifh- 
ments are well enough known, which hinder this, and 
are in general detrimental to commerce. Capitals, 
moreover, are very unfuitable to the erection of fabrics; 
and the miferable condition to which the fabricants of 
this are reduced, is a fufficient proof of it. However, 
we may at leaft find here almoft every thing we can 
want; and, in regard to the multitude of workfhops of 
all kinds, Berlin has a greater fimilarity than many 
other places to London or Paris. Some of its artificers 
have already acquired a well-earned reputation in fo+ 
reign parts; and receive large orders from abroad. 
Among thefe I particularly mention Mefirs. Elferdt and 
‘Kleemeyer, who make excellent mufi¢al clocks. Thefe 
clocks play entire concertos of three different chords, 
which may be varied every day without trouble, by 
only changing the barrels, and are fold at a very rea 
fonable price. 

‘The king formerly beftowed great attention on the 
porcelaine manufactory; but at prefent we may venture 
to affirm that it 1s fomewhat on the decline. The paint - 
ing which has heretofore been fo much celebrated can 
no longer boaft of its fuperlative excellence. The good 
workmen by degrees fall off, and thofe whom the king 
procured from Saxony, are now grown old, and do but 
little. “In flower-painting they here excell; and if I 
wanted a fervice with garlands of rofes, I would befpeak 
it no where elfe. The dark blue of the Berlin porce- 
‘laine is alfo thought to be of inimitable beauty. The 
magazine of ready-made articles well deferves to be feen; 
, K 2 at 
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at the fame time I must confefs to you, that I think I 
met with a ftill ereater variety at Drefden and in the 
French fabric. ie Seve. The figures I perceive- here, 
feem to me by no means very admirable in regard to 
their drawing: on the other hand I was much pleafed 
with fome fervices,' with {mall neat borders, curioufly 
wrought by particular order. —It will appear to you 
very furprifing, but not altogether fo impolitic, when 
I tell you, that there 1s a law, which obliges every jew, 
at the time of his marriage, to take a parcel of porcelaine, 
and this with the exprefs condition, that he fhall fell it 
out of the country. Nota piece of it may be difpofed of 
within the Pruffian territory; and it is attended with 
heavy penalties whenever a difcovery is made that this 
happened. However it proves a good way of keeping 
porcelaine cheap for the Berliners, as the jews of this place 
know very well howto do themfelves juftice. The meaneft 
and pooreft among them muft take for three hundred 
dollars, the rich are allowed to provide themfelves with 
as-preat.a quantity as they-pleafe; and this regulation 
is fo much the more oppreflive, as they are not given 
what they would be difpofed to chufe, but only the 
refufe, and what the fabric would never be able to find 
purchafers for *. | | 

Berlin poffefies two painters of whom it has reafon to 

be proud, Bernhard Rode and Frifch, of whom how- 

« ‘ever the former is to be preferred. He has adopted the 
manner of the Venetian fchool, and with fuccefs: his 
vl an and colouring are excellent ; in compofitionhe 


* If Tam not miftaken, this regulation has been abolifhed by 


the prefent king. - 
1s 
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is mafterly, and the allegories introduced into his hifto- 
rical pieces, difcover a lively imagination, as the other 
parts of the compofition fhew an accurate and {cientific 
knowledge of hiftory. It is now four years ago that he 
executed a fuite of paintings, nearly equal in fize, re- 
prefenting the- moft memorable occurrences of the 
Brandenburg hiftory; a work performed with great 
judgement, and deferving of more attention than to be 
left hanging fo long in the apartments of the artift. 
He has had frequent opportunities of felling fingle parts 
- of it at very good prices; but he prefers to keep them, 
in hopes, one day or other, of being able to difpofe of 
the entire colle@tion. In Berlin there are likewife va- 
rious public works of this artift. In the garrifon-church 
there are four pieces by him, which were executed by 
the king’s order, for perpetuating the like number of - 
his generals ; but I mutt confefs that I do not rank 
thefe amoneft his moit capital performances. In the 
church of St. Mary we are fhewn a large altar-piece by 
him, and two other paintings, one over each of the 
doors adjoining to the altar; all three evince the hand 
of a mafter. If they fhould adopt in Berlin the excel- 
lent Italian tafte of ornamenting the cielings of ante- 
chambers and halls with paintings, the art would be a 
great gainer by it, and Rode would have an opportunity 
of full farther perpetuating his fame. In the new pa- 
lace at Potfdam there are already fome plafonds embel- 


 lifhed by his pencil, and fome by that of Frifch. 


Here is at prefent a Courlander, of the name of 
Darbes, who is a very good hand at portrait-painting ; 
it is hoped that he may find inducements to remain — 
here, as Berlin has great caufe to be fatisfied with him. 
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The king, neither while he was heir-apparent, nor 
fince he has come to the crown has ever once fat a mo- 
ment to any painter, and yet there are a multitude of 
portraits of him, which, for the moft part, have a 
firiking refemblance. The renown he fo early acquired, 
excited in every one the defire of poffeffing his likenefs ; 
the painters therefore took every opportunity of getting 
avicw of him, and his characteriftic features are very 
eafily caught. What particularly ftruck me was, that 
I met with a portrait of him in the fame attitude and 
of the fame proportions in a great number of private 
houfes, and in almoft all the public buildings. In all 
thefe pieces he is drawn as large as life, and as low as 
to the knees; he ftands ereét, has his head a little in- 
clined, and holds his hat, indeed off, but yet quite 
clofe to his head. ‘The artift who executed it, and is. 
fince dead, was called Frank: he was fo happy in hit- 
- ting off the likenefs, that every man would have one; 
and this it is that caufes them fo frequently to be met 
with. | | 
Chodoviefhki and Meil, as every one knows, are 
artifts of very great reputation. Befides the pleafure. 
of becoming acquainted with perfons of their eminence, 
and feeing their own performances, there is fill another 
inducement to vifit them, namely, to view their beau- 
tiful collections of pictures. To be fure, the number 
contained in the cabinet of each is not very confider- 
able; but they therefore confift entirely of the choiceft 
morfels. Of other collections, which, to the honour 
of the art, are here met with in private houfes, I fhall 
fay nothing; they are particularly mentioned in Nico- 
lar’s defcription of Berlin. I muft however take notice 
| of 
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of one, which perhaps you might not think highly re- 
markable. A certain captain Gohl, who is in the pri- 
yate fervice of Frederic duke of Brunfwic, and even 
refides in his palace, is, by his marriage with a daugh- 
‘ter of the celebrated Terbufch, born Cicieffki, come 
into poffeffion of feveral of the choiceft pieces of that 
truly great female artift. He has her family pictures, - 
in which herfelf, her hufband, and their children, are 
reprefented ; exceedingly large, in fomething of the 
dark manner, yet the figures are not above the natural 
fize. Jupiter, appearing to a nymph in the form of a 
fatyr; nymphs bathing; both fomewhat too red. | But 
her mafter-pieces are two portraits of herfelf, one of 
them as large as life, wherein fhe is drawn fitting, in a . 
white robe, and with a glafs before the right eye; the 
other fomewhat lefs than life, a three-quarter length, 
which fhe painted while fhe was young: fhe fits before 
a table, whereon fhe leans in a negligent pofture. Thefe 
two pieces are of that clafs which one cannot contem- 
plate without admiration, and which the longer we 
dwell upon the more we admire. Perhaps it is not pof- 
fible to carry the ftudy of carnation to a higher pitch, 
and all we can require is here performed. This lady 
was poffeffed of a particular knowledge in the mixture 
of colours, and even her earlieft performances have’ not 
fuffered in the fmalleft degree. 
_ The art in general has not yet taken any firm footing 
in Berlin; it is not the place where good artifts are to 
be expected in a conftant fucceflion, as no proper aca- 
demy is yet inftituted. Hitherto there have been no 
really excellent models, and works are executed without 
any fixed plan. ‘The academy oi arts might indeed do 
a great deal, but a defect. feems to lic fomewhere, that 
| K 4 
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it has done nothing yet, and we muft comfort ourfelves 
with our hopes in futurity. Moreover, it is impoffible 
for a place, where artifts in all the departments have 
no ftated opportunities for difpofing of their works, 
to produce great men ih all the departments. Hi- 
therto only fuch as have -been employed about the pub- 
lic erections have enjoyed this advantage; the encou- 
ragement for’ others has always been too accidental. 
The king, for a long time paft, has beftowed no atten- 


tion on it; and the nobility are not rich enough to do 


any thing effectually in its favour. If artifts are always 
obliged to fend their performances abroad. for fale, in- 
_ deed great men may occafionally arife, but they will 
not make any long ftay in that place, unlefs at thofe 
* times which may be called peculiarly favourable ; and 
thofe times do not often arrive. 


Ihave hitherto {poke only of artifts: it 1s but rea- 


fonable that I fhould fay a word or two now of the 
learned in this place. Do not, however, be afraid that 
I fhall take up much of your time on this head; as you 
yourfelf are well acquainted with their wotks, and are 
far better able to judge of them than I. I do it more 
for my own juttification, that I may be able to affure 
you, that I have vifited all the moft famous of thefe 
perfons, left: otherwife you might be induced to fur- 
mife, that I had not concerned myfelf at all about them. 


With literature, indeed, the cafe is very different from . 


that of the art, though it is not to be denied, that, had 


it not been for the prefent king, fo many clever heads 


would not have been found together dt. once. “When 
Engel was. called to the gymnafiym of the valley of 


Jehoiakim, all the other profefloxs, who, according to | 


the rules of the foundation, are of the reformed religion, 


oppofed 
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’ oppofed the reception of a Lutheran'profeffor; but the 
king difregarded their objections, and obliged them to 
admit him. We may juftly affirm, that with the reign 
of this great monarck, the moft brilliant period of Ber- 
lin, in regard to learning, took its rife: he attracted 
the beft writers from abroad to this capital ; and though 
he was not able then properly to eftimate the value of 
the learned of his own country, nor feemed defirous of 
learning how to prize them; yet he encouraged them in 
all manner of ways, moft probably in the defign of 
rendering them what he ardently wifhed them to be. — 
I muft here take occafion to obferve; that he began in 
the latter years of his life, to do more juftice to. the 
german literati. ‘he marquis Lucchefini, who is fo 
eftimable in fuch a vastety of refpects, adds this to his 
other merits, that he ftudied the german language and 
literature with indefatigable induitry; and by imper-_ 
ceptible degrees found means to infinuate a-tafte for 
them into the mind of his royal patron. I know for 
certain, that at prefent he keeps up an acquaintance 
with fome of the greateft writers, and prizes them as 
they deferve; it is but lately that Gleim had a very 
ftriking proof of it, at a vifit he paid him. — But, to 
return to. the literary men of Berlin: perhaps in all 
Germany there is no other city, the univerfities excepted, 
where men like Sultzer, Spalding, Teller, Mendelffohn, 
Nicolai, Ramler, Dohm, Engel, Gedike, | Biefter, 
Hertz, and others, have fhone in fuch numbers at one 
time. The multitude of perfons addicted to letters, 
excites genius; their ftudies, their productions, and 
their converfation, encourage it, and impell young 
people to firive at refembling them. Hence, as they 
. | . ‘ die 
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die off, we are conftantly hearing of ‘new ones; and, if 


tome of thofe’ whom I have juft been naming are dead, 
and perhaps irreparable for the prefent; yet there is al- 
ways room to hope that we fhall not too deeply feel 
their lofs. | 

The academy of fciences I have vifited twice, once at 
an ordinary meeting, and afterwards at a public one 
which was held for the purpofe of celebrating the annt- 
verfary of the birth of the king. As the feveral poli- 
tical and literary publications will already have in- 
formed you of what paffed in the latter of thefe meet- 
ines, I forbear to dwell upon it here. It was enough 
for me that I faw and made myfelf acquainted with 
fuch of the members of the academy, as I had not an 
opportunity of vifiting feparately. It has always been 
made a matter of reproach to the king, that, in the 
diftribution of places in his academy, he has fhewn 
too great a partiality to foreigners ; and this reproach 1s 


not without foundation, as there are actually at prefent 


very worthy perfons, and great geniufes in Berlin, who 
are not academicians *. However, this conduct of the 
king’s will admit of fome excufe, if wes confider, that 
his choice has conftantly fallen on mentof fingular em1- 


nence, who by being tranfplanted tto Germany, have 


been enabled to profit that country by the light of their 
knowledge, while the natives are maintained and at- 
tached to.it by other pofts. However, a dearth of fo- 
reigners feems now to be creeping up; there are but 
few of any great confequence remaining: and we may 


* That the prefent king has applied a remedy to this com- 
plaint is well-known. 
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probably live to fee the time, when this academy will 
be wholly compofed of Germans. 

I muft account it one of the moft unpleafant acci- 
dents of my journey, that I have not improved my ac- 
quaintance with Mendelffohn, and the worft part of it 
is, that I am not altogether free from felf-reproach on 
this fubjet. At the beginning of my ftay here, I had 
an opportunity of feeing this worthy perfon; who, 
though indebted for his inftru¢tion to no one but him- 
felf, and was obliged to work his way through innume- 
rable prejudices, yet carried his genius, though oppreffed 
by numerous and. burdenfome affairs, to fuch a pitch 
of elevation, that all Gerntany reveres him, and the 
men of moft folid learning are his firmeft friends — but 
at that time I poftponed my vifit: as it is always my 
cuftom, in every city I come to, to begin with its out- 
ward objects; and foon afterwards he was attacked by 
that malady, which terminated but too quickly in his 
death. Nothing then was left for me but to witnefs the 
pain all good men felt on this occafion, and the lamen- 
tations that burft from his familiar friends. His beft 
praife is certainly this; that every man in Berlin 
eftecmed him, and that his lofs was univerfally deplored. 
- Wherever he is fpoken of it is always with refpeét, and 
fuch as do not dwell upon his literary merits, yet {peak 
highly of his dometftic virtues. 


LETTER VI. 


Berlin, January, 1787. 


I HAD a great defire to write to you from Potfdam, 


from whence I returned hither yefterday, and to give 
you 


~ 
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you my frank and undiffembled opinion, on ail ‘ faw 
there; but, to my great furprife, I found, that, in the 


two days I had devoted to this tour, I had not only no © 


time for that purpofe, but I muft even put it off for 


one whole day more. I confefs indeed that one might 
be ready in a fhorter fpace: but one reafon is, that I 
never content myfelf with a curfory view ; and another, 
that the days, at this feafon of the year, fhould only be 
reckoned for half-days. 

The road from Berlin to Potfdam is about five and 
twenty englifh miles; but, being a royal poft, we 
are obliged to pay for thirty. It is fo horridly bad, 


that one cannot fufficiently. wonder, how-a road that is | 


the moft frequented of any in all the Pruffian territo- 
ries, which leads from the royal refidence to the capital, 


and which the king himfelf fo frequently travels, fhould 


not be kept in tolerable repair, and be fomewhat better 
regulated. One is dragged all the way through a vile 


fand; and the profpect over the barren flat on both. 


fides, is interrupted by no one agreeable object, ‘till 
the gates of the city appear. It has often been faid, 
that Brandenburg, the natural capital of the electorate, 
might be made, on account of its fituation, a far better 
capital of the kingdom, than Berlin; but furely Potfdam 
would make one equally good. The Havel is here 
much broader and more majeftic than the Spree; com- 
merce would be infinitely advantaged by it; and the 
country round Potfdam, is, beyond all comparifon, 
more delightful than that about Berlin. The Havel, 
which forms a little lake clofe to the town, and the 
fand, which is thrown up into hills as far as the eye can 
reach, and covered with. trees, fields, and cottages, 
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produce a variety, which one e thould n never expect in fo 
aduft a Tegion. 

What i have obferved of the archite@ure uf Berlin 
for the moft part holds equally good of Potfdam ; the 
ftyle is not fufliciently grand and nobles it is overloaded 
with ornament; the piers between the windows are too 
narrow; the materials are good for nothing; the plaif- 
ter facings and the decorations in. ftucco fall prefently 
down, and immediately convince the beholder, that 
thefe houfes are not built to laft for ever.. Otherwife 
there is far more of an entire whole to be feen at Potf- 
dam than. at Berlin. ‘There are not fo many chafms 
between the handfome buildings; the town is but fmall; 
therefore it is almoft filled already with new houfes; 
they are indeed {till too much fcattered, but the inter- 
fices.occupied by the old houfes are not fo great. ‘We 
fee here feveral whole ftreets entirely finifhed, with 
edifices that are really elegant, and more like palaces 
than even thofe in great Berlin. The market-place, 
where ftands the catholic church in the italian tafte, 

and which has an obelifk in the centre, has a very re- 
_-fpettable appearance, though it is quite irregular 
Here ftands too the town-houfe: the handfomett and 
nobleft ftruéture in all Potfdam. The poft-office is 
likewife remarkable for being built in a ‘correct fiyle. 
_ Potfdam would have a much better look, if it had not 
the fame impropriety as that I have already taken notice 
of at Berlin; namely, that a great variety of taftes is 
too con{picuous. In a ftreet over againft the orphan- 
houfe ftands a building that looks like a caftle; but, 
being covered with a plaifter coloured in tawdry blotches 
ef white and red, and being moreover furcharged 
a with 
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with paltry decorations, it monftroufly offends the eye. 


In another part of the town one meets at the fame time 
with houfes like thofe of old Holland and of new Hol- 
land; and the like incongruity is found in feveral other 


places, which ftrikes the fpectator with redoubled force, _ 


as, by reafon of the {mall circumference of the city, it 
glares upon him at every moment. 

When it 1s faid of Berlin, that one fees only foldiers 
in the ftreets, it 1s an exaggeration: but of Potf{dam it 
might be advanced with great reafon. We not only 
meet with hardly any other clafs of men thaw foldiers 
in all the ftreets; but caft your eyes where you will 
acainft the houfes, and you are fure to fee, popping out 
between the chubby cherubims, which are here every 
where ufed as ornaments, a head of fome fon of Mars 
with his plaiftered locks and grim whifkers. In one 
place every article of linen is hanging out to dry at 
thefe magnificent windows; in another ftockings and 
waiftcoats; here an under-officer fhaving himfelf before 


a bit of looking-glafs ftuck againft one of the panes, 


and there another making his toilet in the fight of all 


the paffers-by. In other places, where the foldiers do | 


not pique themfelves on their appearance, are feen 


hanging againft the fuperbeft ftructure, the infignia of 
a beer-houfe, or of petty thops, or of the loweft handi- 


crafts ;and the perfons going in and out plainly evince, 
to the moft carelefs beholder, that thefe palaces are 
not inhabited by princes, minifters of ftate, bifhops or 
court-parafites. A very moderate houfe muft harbour 
four foldiers, who dwell and eat together. They keep 
their money in common, and each by turns 1s cafh-keeper 
for a week, who defrays the daily expences. How- 

| ever, 
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_ ever, theycommit fhocking enormities ; and the common 
foldiers of the Potfdam garrifon are, for certain, not 
the worthieft part of the Pruffian army. The com- 
mander of every regiment is obliged to fend hither his 
talleft men; this leads him to pick out not only the © 
greateft men, but the greateft rafcals, whom they them- 
felves are glad to get rid of. Sometimes they find 
among fuch as are thus fent them even too great villains 
to be received; and then they turn them back upon 
the regiment from which they had them. It is im- 
poffible to paint this fubject in colours fufficiently 
ftriking ; the whole place is full of it. And as in Potf- 
dam there is not much to fteal, thefe fellows find other 
courfes for giving vent to the bafenefs of their difpo- 
fitions, fo that here are enormities of a peculiar inyen- 
tion, the like of which can rarely happen in other 
places. On thefe accounts the difcipline is more fevere 
than any where elfe. Potfdam is called the univerfity 
for common foldiers; and many a father, who has a 
diffolute fon, begs it as a favour that he may be admit- 
ted into this garrifon: where he ufually becomes more 
profligate than he was before. | ; 

The day after my arrival, early in the morning, I 
took a drive to what is called the new palace, from its 
being lately built by the king: and was not a little fur- 
prifed to find it executed in no better a tafte than the 
other erections of a much older date. It is as gaudy 
without as can be imagined. The lower part of the 
walls being fmeared with red, on which ftand yellow 
columns with decorations of the fame colour. The co- 
vering is green, with a variety of gilded ornaments. 
The piers likewife here again are narrower than the 


windows, 


s 
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windows, and below each of them ftands a ftatue, which 
gives to the whole an appearance much too rich and 
overloaded. When the palace was building, the king 


paid a hundred dollars apiece for the ftatues; and the © 
{culptor gét rich by the bargain. Over againft the 


main building ftand the kitchens, and dwellings for the 
people belonging to them, in two detached and lofty 
buildings, ornamented juft in the fame manner; and 
appear ugly to the higheft degree. Each of them has, 
on the fmalleft fide, neareft the palace, a double flight 
of ftairs to the entrance ; which, by being too narrow, 
make the whole look ftill more aukward. In fhort, the 
outfide is indeed fine, but does not fpeak much in fa- 


vour of the tafte that prevails within. So much the 
better pleafed are we, on finding the expectation agree- 
ably difappointed. I have often heard cenfures paft on 


the richnefs and ornaments of the furniture, as offen- 
five to the eye; but this cenfure is unjuft.. There is 


much gilding, it is true, in many of the apartments; » 


but they are finifhed in a good tafte,’and are well ar- 
ranged; and, befides, have fo pleafant and chearful a 
look as to fupprefs every idea of magnificence. It is 
remarkable, that all the porcelaine feen in thefe rooms, 
is Meiffner’s; and throughout the whole palace there 
is not a fingle piece from the manufactory of Berlin, 
On entering the palace you are firft {hewn into an 
antechamber, fitted up with grey Silefian marble, and 


the cieling is fupported by free-ftanding Ionic columns 


of the fame marble. Thefe columns have a very beau- 
tiful effet; and the whole arrangement of the room 1s 


erand and noble, the colour of the marble is plain, and 


excellently harmonizes with the fimplicity of the whole: 
here 
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here are likewife four antique ftatues which have been 
reftored by Cavaceppi; and, in fhort, the whole room | 
infpires one with fentiments of elegance and grandeur, 
might appear with credit in any part of Italy, and ap- 
peafed my choler, that had arifen at the fight of the 
exterior. It is no wonder, thought I, if the wifeft 
people fometimes act as though they were void of all 
reflection, fo that one can by no means reconcile their 
ways with their principles, fince this architect, who was 
capable of defigning fuch a beautiful and noble vefti- 
- bule, could yet give the building fuch a tawdry facade. 
— From this antechamber we proceed to the grotto- 
hall, which is finifhed in a different ftyle of beauty. 
‘The cieling 1s low and vaulted; on two of the fides is 
a feparate entrance, between large four-cornered pillars. 
Thefe and the feveral fountains that are introduced, 
which however are only make-believe fountains, as they 
have not a drop of water belonging to them, give it 
fomething of the refemblance of a grotto: but its 
regular difpofition excludes all idea of nature, and 
therefore its appellation, the grotto-hall, is the moft 
fuitable that could have been found for it. On the 
pillars, the walls, and the cieling, are various compart- 
ments, artificially adorned with different devices in 
fhells.. ‘The beauty and variety of the defigns, the 
multitudes of the feveral forts of fhells, which togethen 
form a very confiderable cabinet; and the ingenious 
arrangement of a large affortment of fhells of one clafs, 
excite an agreeable aftonifhment. You know how much 
I admired the beautiful grotto in the gardens of Ma- 
dame-von Cyderfeldt, near Utrecht, which was con- 
ftructed by a certain Herr vgn DON who had the 
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eftate before her; but that, in comparifon of this half, 
is indeed the work of a private man in comparifon with 
that of a king: accordingly, while the former coft only 
106,000 guldens, the value of this hall is not to be © 
eftimated. I have never any where feen a thing of the 
kind carried to am equal extent; and I believe this hall 
to be an unique'in the world. The pavernent is wm the 
italian manner, finely executed in markle. When the 
king gives an entertainment to foreign vifitors, this is 
made the dancing-room. On thefe occafions it is hghted 
-up with four hundred wax-tapers; and, from the 
brilliant refleCtion of the fhells, it has a. very fine 
effect. — Juit over this 1s another, in which are hung 
four extravagantly large patatings, the performances of 
four of the moft capital french mafters under Lewis XV. 
The beft of the four, and which is far fuperior to the 
ethers, is the facrifice of Iphigenia by Carlo Vanloo; 
in drawing, compofition, and colouring, a real mafter- 
piece. There is a fingular anecdote in relation to this 
picture.. While the palace was finifhing, the king or- | 
dered all four to be executed at Paris; and, as this 
piece was deftined to fill up a whole wall by itfelf, it 
was neceflary to write over to the artift the exact di- 
menfions it was to have. The perfon who had this 
commiffion forgot expreffly to mention that the mea- 
fare of the wall was taken in Rhine-land feet; and 
Vanloo, who had no other feet in his head than the 
pied du roi, directed himfelf by that feale. After gi- 
ving the laft touches to the picture it was fent off to 
Potfdam : where, on its arrival, it was found too large, 
and would by no means fuit the wall. This was a fault 

that admitted of no. remedy but by cutting off apiece 
ave of 
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ef the canvas at each end. ‘This was immediately put 
in practice; by which two of the figures were loft to 
the piece: but they performed the amputation with fo 
much care, that the figures are at leaft preferved, 
though in another place. ‘The anecdote, befide its par- 
ticular relation to the painting, fhews in general how 
little the Frénch are accuftomed to pay any attention 
to whatever is got in ufe among them; having no idea 
that their modes may not be the only rules of practice 
in other places. — In feveral other of the apartments too 
we meet with excellent paintings; among which I no- 
ticed the following, with diftinguifhed pleafure: Alex- 
ander in the tent of Syfigambis, a beautiful morfel by 
Battoni; two excellent copies of the famous night- 
piece and the Magdalene by Correggio, from the Dref- 
den gallery, by Dietrich; a fuperb painting by Ger- 
hard Lainefle; one no lefs fuperb, by Celefti, of ful- 
tan Bajyazet in the iron cage, before ‘Tamerlane. Seldom 
fhail one fee in fo large a piece fo beautiful an arrange 
ment, with fo much ftrength of expreffion in each par- 
ticular. Bajazet raifes himfelf a little, thrufts his arm 
through the grating of his cage, and threatens Tamer- 
lane with his clenched fift; his air and countenance 
fpeak rage and vengeance. He is placed in the middle 
of the picture, and forms the principal figure; Tamer- 
lane, feated ona gorgeous throne, takes up one fide; he 
is receiving the felicitations of his courtiers, and fhews all 
the perfect unconcernednefs and compofure a nian may 
have at the menaces of an emperor in acage. The Hagar 
4s perhaps the greateft work the palace has to boaft of. 
It is by Rembrandt, who feems, in this piece, to have 
pmol excelled himfelf, and would haye rendered him- 

L 2 felf 
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felf immortal by it alone, if not another fpecimen were 
to be feen of his genius. 


At the extremity of a wing the king has his fiudy, 
and adjoining to it a very fmall cabinet, into which no: 


perfon is admitted; through its glafs-door, however, 
one can difcern a chair, on which the portraits of the 
prefent emperor, and the deceafed electrefs of Saxony, 


~ mother to the reigning elector, are ftanding befide one: 


another. This chair has ftood juft where it does for a 
ereat number of years, and nobody dares even to brufh 
it. Into the library, which is not very fpacious, as 


containing no books merely for fhew, but only for ufe, 


no ftranger is permitted to enter, and is indulged with 
a fight of 1t no otherwife than through the door. In 
the recefies of the windows tables are introduced, upon 
which the king had laid his. papers and plans. 

In front of the new palace, in the garden, ftands 
the temple of antiquities, fhaded by a thick grove of 
trees, It is of a circular form, finifhed within entirely 
of grey Silcfian marble, and receives its light folely 
through the lantern at the top of the cupola. Its. archi- 
teCture is in the correcteft tafte. Here ftand in acircle 
round it, the excellent ftatues brought from the collec- 
tion of the cardinal Polignac. ‘They reprefent that part: 


of the ftory of Ulyffes, when he difcovered Achilles. — 


among the women. Ulyffes is feen under the guife of 
a pedlar; but has at the fame time the {crutinizing 
mien of a man that wants to make a difcovery of fome 
important matter. Achilles ftands facing him, in an 
actual extafy. at the beauty of the weapons. All the 
other ftatues reprefent ladies: they ace diverfly occupied 


in examining the wares that Ulyffes has brought; and 


fome 
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fome of them are pieces of workmanship extraordina- 
rily fine. — About the walls are various antique butts 
of confuls, and on a table below them lies a collection ~ 
of deities in bronze, antient utenfils, inftruments, 
lamps, &c. Over againft the entrance, in the temple, 
is a door, through which one paffes into an adjoining 
chamber, againft the walls whereof are placed, in like 
manner, antique bufts, baffo-relievos, and infcriptions. 
But the greateft treafure of all this cabinet is contained 
in four large walnut-tree-cafes; in one of which isa 
collection of antient gold coins, in another of filver, 
in the third of bronze, and in the fourth of antient 
and modern gems. ‘This latter is the moft confiderable, 
and confifts of nearly 11,000 pieces, wherein is com- 
prifed the entire colleCtion of baron Stofch, of which 
Winkelman has wrote the defcription. In this cabinet 
tables are fet, on which vifitors may place the article 
they wifh to examine more at leifure, which the in- 
fpector is obligingly difpofed to encourage them to do, 
as often as he perceives them to be perfons that have a 
relifh for thefe objects. The king often came here 
himfelf during the fummer, and examined the curiofi- 
ties at his eafe. For greater conveniency in handling 
thefe cameos and intaglias, they are fet in rings, excep- 
ting the largeft ones of all. 

You will readily imagine that I employed the whole 
day in viewing thefe curiofities, and that it was only 
fufficient to a curfory furvey. J.fear left I may have 
already tired you with my defcription; therefore, to 
sive you a little refpite, I thall conclude this letter, 
and relate what I have farther to fay in my next. 

L3 , , aLiT- 
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LETTER VII. 


Berlin, January, 1786. 


1 WENT the next morning, as early as the day be- 
fore, to the fame place again. From the new palace 
there runs a long ftrait walk quite through the whole 
gardens, which are not extremely fpacious; of the 
beauty of them, now in the winter feafon, I can indeed 
form no judgment, however they ftrike me with nothing 
peculiarly remarkable. There are a great number of 
{tatues difperfed about them, and you know that among 
them there are fome which are the work of very emi- 
nent masters. The gardens begin as foon as ever yoy 
are out of the gate of Potfdam. On the right-hand of 
the chief entrance from thence runs a row of hills, 
which inclofes the whole garden on that fide, and 
reaches quite to the new palace; which likewife ftands 
upon an eminence, The gardens therefore lie entirely 
in the glen, and are very well defended by the hills 
-againft the northweft winds. One of thefe hills 1s 
fomewhat more prominent than the reft, and is round ; 
upon this is built the palace of Sans Souci. The king 
had it divided into feven large terrafles, and on the 
dechivity of each of thefe terrafies he has his hot-houfes ; 
the glafs-windows to which ftand confequently all to+ 
wards the garden, and: in winter form exactly the fins 
gular appearance of a mountain of glafs. In fummer, 
thefe terrafles are all-befet with the trees of the oran- 
gerie, when, the glafs windows being concealed behind 
them, you imagine you behold a mountain of green- 

houfe- 


Se 
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houfe-trees and fhrubs; and juft over the fummit of the 
uppermoft trees afcends the white and yellow palace. 
An extremely happy thought; as it awakens the idea 
of a fairy’s abode in this region of fand. ‘The king is 
in pofleffion of an excellent orangerie, and a multitude 
of rare exotic fruits in his hot-houfes; from whence 

his table can be fupplied the whole winter through. 
Sans Souci was the palace firft built by the king. He 
wifhed to have a place where he might retire, and at 
times converfe at eafe with nature, and live apart frem 
the noife of a court and the tumults of ambition; and 
for this purpofe he could not, in ali the parts adjacent, 
have found a better place. ‘The building confifts but 
of one floor, laid out in an elegant fimplicity, and the 
roof is fupported by pillars of the caryatic order. Over 
the main door, in the middle, are the words Sans 
Sover, in large golden letters. Baron von Knobelf- 
dorf drew the plan for it; and, from the very begin- 
ning of it, it was deftined folely to be the habitation 
of the king. Therefore, what are called the new cham- 
bers, on the right-hand of the palace, which were for- 
merly orangerie-houfes, were turned into dwellings for 
the lords who muft neceflarily be abeut the king, or for 
_ the principal generals at the time of the Potfdam re- 
view. ‘They are furnifhed with elegance and tafte. The 
fame character likewife prevails in the palace itfelf; one 
fees indeed that itis the abode of a great fovereign, 
but all magnificence is banifhed from it; and the whole 
is conitituted in conformity with that repofe for which 
the king defigned it. We every where perceive traces 
of a foft, efieminate tafte, which commonly paffes un- 
noticed in him, and which yet, according to the tefti* 
ne nn 
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mony of all who have converfed with him on an ami- 
cable footing, he is faid to poflefs. Here is a very fmall 
gallery of paintings, confifting merely of pieces by 
Watteau; and this is perhaps the greateft and choiceft 
collection of the works of this mafter that any where 
exifts. 'The bedchamber of the king ferves equally the 
purpofe of his fitting-room, and withal is the worft 
furnifhed of any in the whole palace. His moft faith- 
ful company in this room are four dogs, of which he is 
exceedingly fond, and when they fhall die he has affigned 
them a burial place in the garden, not far from the pa- 
lace. Some already lie inurned in this fingular coeme- 
tery, and the name of each is carved upon a ftone: a 
curious fort of man conducted me thither, who eloried 
much in being grave-digger to the royal dogs. 

For making a counterpart to the new apartments, 
which I faid are on the right hand of the palace, the 
king has caufed to be built, on the left hand, a picture 
gallery, which for its general elegance and handfome 
architecture deferves the greateft encomiums. It pleafed 
me the beft of any thing I have here feen, excepting 
the marble veftibule in the new palace; and is incon- 


teftibly the moft beautiful building for a collection of | 


‘paintings of any in the world. The walls are of a pale 
green; the ground of the cieling is white, and the an- 
gles, decorated with rofes and other ornaments, are 
done over with gold. ‘The paintings hang only againft 
one wall, which faces the windows; between which are 
placed ftatues and bufts in marble. The gallery con- 
‘fifts of two long wings; in the middle 1s a tribune with 
a cupola, through which the daylight enters. In the 
‘wings, in the entrance, and in the tribune, hang pic- 

tures 
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tutes of none but Flemith mafters, among. which are 
chiefly admired a great quantity by Rubens and Van- 
dyke; the moft fuperb pieces by thefe two mafters are 
feen in ihe tribune itfelf. Here again we meet with 
fome beautiful Rembrandts, in which number one 
particularly ftruck me, reprefenting a prince of Ghent, 
who, in prifon, holds up his hand in a threatening 
pofture to his father, who 1s looking in through the 
window, apiece which I had already feen, exactly as it 
is here, in the collection of Mr. Hoare at Stourhead 
in England. — The other wing is devoted to the Italian 
{chool; the performances of it, however, do not abound 
here, any more than in almoft all the galleries of Ger- 
many, that of Drefden excepted. We find among 
them fome, though not very excellent, Raphaels, fe- 
verai pieces of Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, 
and the Io of Correggio, exactly as it 1s feen at Caffel. 
In the gallery itfelf are none but large pieces: but there 
is ftill another imal! chamber added to the left wing, 
deftined to {mall pictures, which, on account of their 
judicious felection, I am tempted to prefer to the large 
ones in the gallery. Here are feveral by Correggio,, 
Teniers, Gerhard Dow, and a number of excellent 
van der Werfs. In both collections, it is particularly 
remarkable, that you not only meet with no flower and 
cattle pieces, but likewife no battles nor martyrologies ; 
in fhort, not one melancholy fubject. I leave it to 
you, whether you do not feem to find herein a con- 
firmation of what I hazarded above concerning the tafte 
of the king in the choice of his pleafures. 

The palace in town, in which the king refides du- 
ring winter, and -bears the name of the old palace, is 


not 
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not inelégantly conftructed. Only the little colonades 
which ftand towards the garden and on one fide’ to- 
wards the ftreet that leads to the garrifon church, have 
ne good effect, they appear as 1f broken off; and, as 
they have abfolutely nothing at all to bear, are entirely 
deftitute of aim. The main facade looks towards the 
garden, and the backfront towards the. market-place, 
having the obelitk for its point of view which I have 
already mentioned, and behind that, ftands the catholic 
church: This would look far better, if it had not 
fuch a heavy. appearance, and fo many jagged timbers. 
On the left hand of the palace runs a long bridge acrofs 
the Havel, which forms a lively object, partly as it is 
the patilage to Saxony, and partly, becaufe under it 
there are a multitude of very {mall barks in which fith 
are to be fold. The middle part of thefe barks is fa 
contrived as to admit the water on both fides, that the 


fith may be kept alive. “It i a pleafure to fee the little 


throng about thefe barks 


nly one in Potfdam — 
confiantly coming and going; and the fithwives of this. 
place, as well as at Berlin, diftinguith themfelves from 
all other fifhwives in the world, by going always clean 

and tidy, and by fpeaking as other beings of the hu- 
mat fpecies fpeak. ‘he enacted by which the vulgar 
in other places “a matize the fifh-markets, are entirely 
pointieds 1 in regard to Potfdam and Berlin. 


4 


pee hee 


The king’s apartment looks right upon this bridge, - - 


and his own room is exactly in the corner, fo that he 
can fee all that pafies upon it: it is likewife, in return, 


vell fituated for giving a full view of the king from its . 


pe whenever the weather is any thing tolerable, he 
frequently ftands at the window towards noon. 


3 The 
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The garrifon-church is not eminently confpicuous 
for its architecture cither within or without. The 
pulpit is entirely of marble, and has over it a large 
heavy-looking cover by way of what we call a founding 
board. Underneath is the vault wherein is depofited 
the coffin of the deceafed king, Frederic William Ff. 
likewife of marble. One defcends by a few fteps into 
this narrow houfe; where at moft there is only room 
for one corpfe more. On the two fides of the entrance 
ftand huge marble ftatues of Mars and Bellona; and, 
actually, do all I could, 1t was impoffible for me to 
refrain from laughing at the idea of the two -heathen’ 
divinities, ftanding like centinels, at the.door of a 
chriftian temple. — The fteeple of this church is the 
higheft in Potfdam; I went up it, and was not forry 
for having taken that trouble, as I was thus enabled at 
one view to overlook the whole country round, which 
is actually pleafing, even in winter, and much-diver- 
fified. Berlin is covered by the hills, but Spandau is 
very plainly to be feen, even withthe naked eye. The 
Havel flows between its widening banks with grace and 
dignity ; and I could defcry feveral of the lakes of which 
there are fo many in the margraviate. I obferved like- 
wife from hence, on the other fide the Havel, but 
not clofe upon it, and directly oppofite to the city, a 
village, that has a delightful fituation, and wherein a 
number of the houfes feemed to me to be newly built. 
I inquired about it, and was told, that it was laid out 
and conftructed by the prefent king, for a fettlement of 
the Moravian brethren; in confequence of a petition 

* from them to that purpofe. They ftill compofe the 
greateft part of its inhabitants, though at prefent it is 
free 
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free to foreigners of all denominations who are inclined 
to fettle there. They are exempted from all impofts, 
and enjoy a multitude of other immunities and privi- 
leges. ‘The king gives them a houfe with a certain ex- 
tent of arable land, gratis; but upon condition that 
they lay it down in cultivation. 'They maintain them: 
felves by the produce, and by making of linen and 
ftuffs. No native can fix himfelf here. The Mora- 
vians have given this place the name of Nova Zefta. 
Their worfhip is performed in the Bohemian and Ger- 
man languages, but only after the Lutheran form. 
The king founded it on his return from the firft 
Silefian war; and now that it is grown into fo much 
confequence, he intends to connect it with the ane 
by building a new bridge acrofs the Havel. 

On account of the variety of ftriking objects that 
are to be feen in this place, a man may employ himfelf 
very well for a few days; but, for any longer period, 
Potfdam is a difmal abode! Not only there are no 
_ public amufements of any kind; as the court, and all 
115 dependants live extremely ftill and retired; but 
every inhabitant 1s clofely watched, and can do no- 
thine without its being immediately known. It is not 
enough, that on entering the gate, and on leaving the 
place, you are alked your name; but as foon as you go 
into an inn, asat Berlin, a paperis brought you, ruled in 
feparate columns, on which you muft write, how you 
are called, of what condition or rank you are, what 
‘is your bufinefs here, and how long you intend to ftay. 
During this time, as often as you pafs through the 
sate, at your going out and at your coming in, you are 

interro- 
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interrogated afreth; and, befides this, again at every 
time that you appear in public in any of the parts 
about the parade. It muft be confeffed, that one can 
{carcely conceive any thing more troublefome than this 
method of proceeding; and a man who has but the 
leaft fentiment of freedom, and is not obliged to re- 
main here on account of his affairs, cannot ‘Poflibly 
be long at his eafe in Potfdam. 


ORIGIN OF MONACHISM. 


BY DR. ZIMMERMANN. 


UNDER the burning fky, and in the frightful 
waftes of Africa and Afia we perceive mankind to be 
born either with a ftronger impulfe to folitude, from 
melancholy, or with a preater propenfity to reft, from 
indolence, than in coustries where the head is lefs 
heated, and the bedy not rendered fo fomnolent by the 
fervour of the fun. | 

Yet, how rapidly foever fuch caunibaites of mo- 
naiteries {prung up in the Eaft during the gloomy 
night of univerfal barbarifm; though northern bodies 
may be fo much better built for the aufterities of the 
monattic life: yet it will not amount to a proof that 
climate has any influence on the propenfity to folitude. 
What in Africa and Afia climate alone may be able to 
effect in favour of monachifm, the pleafing profpect of 
pampering a facred paunch in the plentiful houfes of 
God, at the expence of old fuperftitious matrons and 
finners of quality, may produce under a northern tky._ 

| The 
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* The irrefiftible impulfe to folitude in Africa and 
Afia, muft however firft be proved, before we enter on 
the inveftigation of its proximate caufes. The manifold 
and complicated occafions to it, muft be claffed ac- - 
cording té‘their firft rife and their inward effects; it 
muft be fhewn, that {warms of monks and hermits 
originated in the defarts of Aigypt, as infects from the 
impregnated mud of the. Nile. Jews and chriftians, 
heathens and mohammedans, poffefs in thofe countries 
fo many qualities in common, that the extafies of 
divine infpiration are not eafily difcernible from human 
enthufiafm and the tranfports of fanatical frenzy. 

Little republics of folitaries fprung up in early times 
among the jews, after the venerable examples of Elitha 
and Elijah, and the fons of the prophets; who built 
themfelves huts on the banks of Jordan, forfook the 
noife and tumult of towns, and lived upon herbs: and 
that of Jonadab, the fon of Rechab, and his children, 
who all dwelt in the wildernefs. | 

- Fable or conjeCture nearly fills the firft chapters of 
every hiftory. It is thought, that, upon the firft 
deftruction of the temple, fome feattered jews took their 
flight to wafte and folitary places; and there, on ac- 
count of their privation of public worfhip, paffed their 
lives in contemplation, according to the much more 
antient practice of the /AXgyptians, with which they 
fhuft neceffarily have been well acquainted. Probably, 
in procefs of time, thefe jews might come to believe, 
agreeably to a maxum of long ftanding in Agypt, that, 
without temples and altars, in ferenity of mind and 
compofure of heart, mankind might bring a pure and 
ah uaa offering to sensing their. God. Probably 

this 
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this belief, at firft confined to a few, might afterwards 
become a general doctrine; as we readily recommend: 
to others what we practife ourfelves. Probably, this 
mode of life, once adopted and admired, might be 
agreeable to the jews even in better times; and thence 
grow up into that feét which blended the maxims of 

- Pythagoras with the law of Mofes. Certain it is, that 
the Effenes were a {ect of jews who devoted themfelves 
‘to folitudé and contemplation, who borrowed mucls 
from the heathens and moftly from the pythagoreans, 
and were perpetually extending themfelves over Syria, 
Paleftine, and A¢gypt. 

The dogmas and opinions of the Effenes were not 
every where alike. But they all agreed in this, that 
tational worfhip confifts in filence and contemplation: 
that, by a ftrict adherence to. virtue, man renders 
himfelf agreeable to the deity; but to thfs virtue he 
muft adapt himfelf by a feverity of regimen, and other 
preparatives. One clafs of the Effenes were called 
Theoretics; thefe pafled their days in retirement, and 
continual meditation. Another fet of them were term- 
ed Practics; and lived in fociety among themfelves. 
Some of the latter were even not averfe to marriage. 
But they firft put their wives for three yearsto the trial, 
and then indulged themfelves in their embraces no 
more than was neceflary for the procreation of children. 
The marriage bed was therefore chafte and undefiled. 
The generality however remaimed in a fingle fiate, as 
dreading the infidelity of their wives from fuch a be- 
haviour; and the domettic broils that would naturally 
enfue upon the breach of their vow. The moft auftere, 
though not the moft numerous part of the Effenes, 

pined 
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pined out their days in egyptian defarts, there leading 
a filent and painful life, for ferving the deity in fuller 
compofure of {pirit. Thofe, on the other hand, who 


dwelt in Judea and Paleftine, and whofe number | 


amounted to four thoufand perfons, bore implicitly the 
yoke of the jewith ceremonial. 

The Effenes in general had no influence whatever on 
the predominant religion and conftitution of the jews. 
Probably this may be the reafon that they are never 
once mentioned by. Jefus, though by their fanctimo- 
nious ritual, which was partly of their own invention 
and partly copied from the heathen philofophers, they 
mifled the imagination of feeble-minded men to take 
a way to heaven which led directly from it. 

The Therapeutes, formed, like the Effenes, a ‘ewith 
fect, that had its mfe in Aigypt. They, lke them, 
after their return, under Ptolemy Philadelphus, ferved 
the God of their fathers in the plains of Judea. ‘They 


afterwards {pread themfelves far more numeroufly in 


other countries, principally in A‘gypt, and efpecially 


in the city of Alexandria. Their dodtrine and their | 


lives hada loftier and far more fanatical aim, and con- 
fequently were far better calculated for this fultry me- 
ridian ; for they departed much farther both from the 
law of Mofes and the dictates of found reafon. Replete 
with unnatural infpirations and fuperftiticus dreams, 
they abandoned their wives, their children and pof- 


feffions, and formed a fociety diftinét from the reft of- 
mankind, living moftly on the celebrated mountains of — 


Nitria, the abode, in after times, of fo many chriftian 
fanatics. Here, while they practifed the moft rigid 
_ exercifes of an imaginary piety, they ftudied meta- 

phyfics, 


ae 
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phyfics, aftrononiy, and aa ‘lees the principles 
Jaid down by Pythagoras. 

The chriftian religion was brought into Algypt by 
_ the evangelift Matk. He fowed the feed of his gofpel 
in Alexandria, where it yielded egyptian fruit. That 
mankind fhould live ufefully to each other in fociety 
was the gtand purpofe of Jefus in his divine religion; 
the way to the fummit of moral perfection lay accord~ 
ing to his doctrine, in a faithful perfeverance in focial 
virtue. But this feemed infufficient to the chriftians 
of Aigypt. Determined in all things to go farther 
than Chrift, they looked down with difdain on his 
fovereign ideal of moral perfection, and refolved to fur- 
pafs it. They are even accufed by an eminent hiftorian 
of the. church, with glorying in nothing fo much, as 
in having found out the art of enriching a religion, 
which they even held for divine, with inventions of 
‘their own, ahd in rifing fuperior to the precepts it en- 
joined ; that accordingly they ftruck into a path, which 
by new and rugged turnings, carried them far from 
the high-road of vice, and therefore led them more 
furely to their aim than the path poihted out by that 
delegate of God. They forgot all the duties towards 
human fociety; the inftitutions of the Creator were 
overthrown, and the bounties of heaven ungratefully 
defpifed. From: the whole fpirit of thofe times, from 
the prevalent way of thinking, and from all the con- 
temporary hiftorians, it is plainly apparent that the | 
‘eegyptian chriftians thought themfelves wifer than the 
godlike founder of the religion they profeffed. 

So much the more approbation did they find among 
_ the mafs of this indolent and atrabilious race, who had 
VOL. If. M _ already 
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already a natural averfion to all the accommodations of 
life. Thefe {plenetie phantafiafts were ever ftriving to 
become fomething more than a follower of Chrift was 
taught to be; for only he was called a perfect chriftian, 
who by the rigorous exercifes of felf-denial, renounced 
the obligations of humanity. Thefe over-righteous 
Algyptians were named afcetics; that is, perfons who 
endeavoured and who made it the grand bufinefs af 
their lives, by fuch methods to become more virtuous 

in conduct ahd more perfec in temper than the reft of 
~ mankind. 

The primitive chriftians were inconteftably fo far 


afcetics, as they attended to the honourable and fruit- 


ful exercifes of devotion. But the above-mentioned 
ecclefiaftical hiftorian, excellently obferves in another 
place, that no condition in human fociety, no kind of 
_meats or drinks, were regarded by the apoftles as im- 
pediments to piety; for the great art of the chriftian 

was to be, the ufe of the world without its abufe. 
The exgyptian afcetics, on the contrary, were wild 
enthufiafts, who were conftantly introducing additional 
innovations, in good intentions but with little pru- 
dence. Some wore the philofophic mantle. Num- 
bers accounted it highly meritorious to cohabit with 
their wives in fpirit alone. All of them exercifed 
themfelves in whatever is painful to human nature, 
that the charms of fenfuality might find lefs accefs to 
their hearts. They prayed indeed, as it was but fitting 
they fhould; but therewith they did nothing but faft, 
and watch and howl. They mortified their body, and 
exercifed themfelves in the bondage of fuperftition and 
fanaticifm, till they had totally perverted the religion 
| of 
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6f Jefus. Tt was, ever the cuftom with the gyptiai 
afcetics to believe they were perpetually finnitig ; that 
penance was therefore always neceffary, withaue ‘being 
énjoined by the church, and though the fiégleet of 
this work of piety did not extlude them froin parti- 
éipating in the facramentg: In this then they acted like 
thofe, who fondly imagined, by disfiguring theif 
faces, by fitting in ragged garments, by rolling them- 
felves ih thé duft; ahd by fmearing theif bodies with 
dirt, to obtain the fctgivehefs of their fins. The 
afcetic vilgins were afhamed of their fex; the youths 
emafculdted themfelves in facred fury, from the mif- 
conftrued injunction, if a member offehd tHee, cut it 
off *. 

Before the birth of, egyptian philofophy, that fa- 
mous rhedley which fprung up in Alexandria, from 
the docttines of Pythagoras and Plato, Had mingled 
with egyptidn chriftianity ; and folitude and monkery » 
were, in the eyes of numberlefs inhuman egyptians 
and orientals, the peculiar deftination of man, and the 
proper end of life; there already were people whd 
abandoned their relations; ahd fetited from all inter- 
courfe with the world: Many of them, however, did 


* From thi§ falfe exeketic, thefe arofe, about the yeat of 
Chrift 240. a clafs of afcetics far more dangerous fill, They 
were called Valefians. C’étoient des hérétiques fort dangerenx,* 
Jays a french hiftorian, car croyaht que la concupifeence étoit la 
liberté, ils foutenoient, qu’il falloit en fopprimer !a fource, en fe 
faifant eunuques t et is pouffoient leur charite et leur zele jufgu’s 
faire eunuques de tous ceux quiils poeroinat attraper C’étoit kg 
leur bonne ceuvre principale, 
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not proceed fo far, but contented themfelves with ab-~ 
juring only what flattered the fenfes, with abftaining 
from marriage, from flefh and wine and all nutritious. 
food, from whatever related to the body alone. But 
all of them adopted the refolution of purifying their 
fouls, and freeing them from the empire of appetite 
and paffion. 

No foonet were the fuperftitions of the new platonic 
philofophy blended with the fyftem of chriftianity, 
than the fimplicity of the afcetic life received a greater 
commixture of egyptian fooleries. Plato had already 
taught, wich fufficient plaufibility, that the life of 
man fhould be a conftant endeavour to die, or to free 
the immortal mind from the incumberances of matter. 
That the only path that ied up to the deity, or the only 
means that could give new pinions to the afpiring foul, 
which had been much impaired, was by the mortifi- 
cation of the fenfes and the paffions, and urremitted 
profecution and contemplation of eternal truth. ‘That 
the genuine fage never once beftowed a thought, from 
his earlieft infancy, on the way that conducted to fe= 
nates or tribunals, or other places of public ‘refort. 
He heard and faw nothing of written or unwritten laws - 
or national decrees; and contefts or rivalfhip about 
-public offices and pofts of honour, never entered his 
head, any more than great banquets and convivial af- 
‘femblies. He knew nothing of the hiftory of his coun- 
try, either antient or modern # and had never once ob- 
ferved, that he knew nothing of it. He renounced ali 
this, not out of vanity, not with a view to boaft of his 
ignorance, but from the full perfuafion that they were 
all i a and vanity, undeferving of a moment's — 

attention. 
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attention. ‘The wife man abides and converfes with his 
‘fellow-citizens, according to the body alone, his mind 
is always hovering around, neither defcending below 
the earth, nor foaring aloft to the fkies, for prying into 
the nature of each particular being. But, is he fum- 
moned to anfwer at the bar of juftice, or to difcourfe 
to the people, it cafts him into the greateft perplexity, 
and he is juft like Thales, who, on falling into the 
ditch, became an object of derifion to the loweft of 
the populace; as he abfolutely knows nothing of what 
belongs to common life, or lies before the feet of ordi- 
nary men. He contemns elevation of rank, immenfe 
poffeffions extending through various countries, nobi- 
lity and antiquity of defcent, enormous treafures accu-' 
mulated from remote anceftors, as the toys of children, 
of which no heaven-born fpirit can ever be proud. 
Laftly, he ridicules all arts and fciences as idle tales, 
excepting fuch as inftruct him, how he may efcape as 
quickly as poffible out of this tranfitory earthly impure 
abode into a better world where there is no change, no 
afcent, and confequently no declenfion. | 

Charmed by this enthufiaftic pomp of words, ‘the’ 
gegyptian afcetics were not fatisfied with refembling the 
primitive chriftians of Jerufalem, the moft faithful 
imitators of the man of Nazareth. Such chriftianity 
was toolow for them. ‘The platonifts who lived at the 
end of the fecond, and much more thofe of the third 
century, delivered thofe principles of Plato, and were 
thus not only ufelefs members of civil fociety, but 
eVen traitors to it, inafmuch as they robbed it of 
young and hopeful perfons, They made choice of a 
doctrine, whereby they who might have been the 
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teachers, the enlighteners and improvers of their times,, 
became nothing better than ufelefs philofophical monks. 

All. thefe gloomy and idle fanatics, without ex- 
ception, taught that man was only happy by afcending 
to God; and to this fupreme felicity, to this reunion 
with the deity, he could never attain, till all the bands 
were loofed that attached the foul to matter. They 
maintained, that the tranquil lover of wifdom, wha 
fought after it in filence, needed neither permanent, 
health nor athletic ftrength, for being partaker of the 
fovereign felicity ; for that this cquld no otherwife be 
attained than by gradually ftifling the paffions, and by 
neither craving nor fearing, neither {orrowing nor re- 
joicing at any 1 thing that is not in our power to obtain 
or to avoid. The notions entertained by the new pla- 
tonics of the perfection of human nature, were there- 
fore altagether {urprifing, fince they prized the virtues, 
not according to the relations of purpofed advantages, 
which are founded on certain aptitudes and actions, 
-but according to the degree of diftance to which they 
carried us from matter, and brought us hearer to the. 
deity. 

Such idle conceits and fntahical follies as thefe,. 
were now fo much interwoven with the chriftian reli- 
gion in fig eypt, that it was disfigured to. that degree 
as not to be known. Philofophizing chriftians wha 
pretended to lead a life of extraordinary fanctity on the 
fublime principles of the new platonic fyftem, made it. 
all their ftudy to detach their foul from the fetters of 
the hody, by contemplation, abd {tinence, folitude, and 
bodily torments, that even in this life they might unite. 
ghemfelves nearer with God, Removed above-every 
thing 
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thing earthly, purified from all remaining attachment 
to the world, they hoped to foar into heaven, and lofe 
themfelves in the fountain of being. Hence arofe in 
fégypt a two-fold piety and a two-fold virtue. A man 
might be ordinarily pious and fublimely pious; pious 
as any one elfe might be, and pious as only the initiated 
knew how to become. Ordinary chriftians laboured ; 
the fublime chriftian was funk in indolent repofe. A 
flugeifh and gloomy myfticifm was accordingly the 
natural offspring of all this fanaticifm, of the gofpel 
mifunderftood, and of the extravagancies of the new 
platonic philofophy; and then to this muft be added 
the burning heats of the fun, in which men can con- 
telve no greater happinefs than coolnefs and repofe. 

Many of the afcetics heretofore dwelt in their houfes © 
and amongft mankind. But, fince they had learnt 
from their airy maxims, to ftrike platonical {parks of 
the deity out of themfelves, like fire out of a flint, to 
break all their paflions like glafs, totally to efface all 
impreflions of fenfe, to elevate the foul, proof againft 
every trial, to its primitive fource, and to feek their 
fovereign good in nothing but indolent repofe, they 
abandoned the ties of fociety, and feparated from man- 
kind. At the end of the fecond, and in the third 
century, confequently in the times of the greateft pre- 
valence of the new platonic philofophy, the afcetics 
withdrew from the towns and cities into {olitary places, 
and obtained the name of monks, that is, folitary 
_ perfons. | 

Some perfonsindeed had lived in retirement before. But 
numbers of them, merely in confequence of the ¢ yp 
fan philofophy, which was inculcated on them by thet 
, M 4 teachers, 
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teachers, and therefore in the defies of reaching the. 
higheft degree of ACO, embraced this feverer made. 
of life. | 

They dwelt now, firft in Aigypt and 9 Sin in 
Syria, remote from the reft of mankind; either toge- 
ther, and in that cafe they elected, in high and firm 
refolves, a prefident, father and elder, by whofe gui- 
dance, exhortations, and example, they hoped to finifh © 
their conflict; or, this appearing not fufficient to their 
platonic myftic aim, as many dreaded left, by the fight 
of their brethren, by their converfation, by focial work 
and prayer, the complete introverfion of the foul fhould 
be prevented, and they fail of the exalted myftical re- 
pofe they fought: therefore, thefe betook themfelves 
to the wildernefs, where, taking poffeflion of the de- 
ferted abodes of favage beafts, they led a hard, a com- 
fortlefs, and melancholy life. ‘The former were called 
coenobites, and thefe anachoretes, or eremites. 

Caffian is the firft author who has collected al! thefe 
accounts, as a faithful relator both of what he was eye- 
witnefs to, and of what he heard from the mouths of 
the egyptian monks. He fays, after one of thefe 
monks, that the aim of every one of them was to ac- 
quire an immoveable tranquillity of mind; all within 
muft be elevated to the fpiritual contemplation of the 
deity, and to a perpetual purity of heart, whereby 
alone we can fee God; monks are to will but one thing, 
and that one thing is God, ‘i hus, in. the. fecond and 
third century, myfticifm was the origin of all monkery ; oak 
confequently, the primitive defign of the monaftic life 
was fomething whereof millions. a monks: have: never 
heard, and know pote’ about. ‘Thus, ‘Pythagoras, 
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and Plato, and Philo*, and the burning heats and dry, 
atmofphere, brought forth myfticifm, and vayaagilite 
begat monachifm. 

Multitudes of chriftians likewife fled to the defarts: 
to avoid the perfecutions of the roman emperors, and: 
numbers of them never came back from the defarts. 
One of the moft famous of thofe who efcaped the per- 
fecution of Decius was Paul, a native of ‘Thebes, the 
firft chriftian hermit. 

On the breaking out of the chriftian troubles, sd 
sail, rich, and learned youth, fought to hide him-. 
felf in a retired part of the country. But, being in- 
formed of a defign to difcover his place of retreat ta 
the pagans, he went deeper into the wildernefs among 
the mountains; where, after travelling a long way, he 
came to a great cave, at the foot of one of them, the 
entrance to which was covered by an overhanging rock. 
This cave he entered; and, walking onwards, found a 
roomy fpace, which had an opening at top, that ad- 
mitted the light through the fpreading branches of an 
aged palm; in this fubterranean apartment was likewife 
alimpid {pring, but which flowed not far before it loft 
‘atfelf again in the earth. In the fame mountain were, 
feveral other dwellings, and in them various imple- 
ments for coining, as in the time of Cleopatra the falfe 
coiners were wont to'make it a place of refuge. 

Here Paul chofe immediately to fix his is abode. ‘The 
palm-tree yielded him raiment and food, the fountain 
fupplied him with drink. He lived in this place, di- 
viding his time between prayer and other Largs ex- 


- * Mofheim, who has fet all this in the clearett lig he, finds the 
whole fyftem of myfticifm in Philo; the platoniling jew. 
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ercifes, till his hundred and thirtieth year, that is, till 
sbout the year of the vulgar ara 340. At this time he 
became acquainted with Antonius, who had long led 
the fame kind of life in another diftrict of thefe egyp- | 
tian wilds, and came to Paul juft time enough to bury 
him ; as he fhortly after died. 7 

Paul was thus the firft among the chriftians wii was 
known and celebrated by the name of hermit, who. 
raifed himfelf to a higher pitch than the ordinary afce- 
tics, renounced all intercourfe with mankind in his fo- 
litary defart, and never forfook his cave. Hieronymus 
ftyles him the author of the folitary life; but this was 
properly no more than an extenfion and continuation 
of the life of the afcetics. 

How much muft the great herd of chriftians have 
admired the man, who, folely for the purpofe of work- 
ing more ftrenuoufly at his falvation, magnanimoufly 
reduced himfelf to the condition of a favage; and be- 
came dead to all the world! How muft the multi- 
tude revere the man, who, through the whole courfe 
of his life, made a voluntary renunciation of whatever 
is thought excellent and agreeable by mankind; and 
all this for the fake of invifible benefits! How eafy 
was it to connect with the idea of fuch fentiments and 
manners, and fo perfect a fanétity, the expectation of 
miraculous powers! And then how eafy was it for the 
hermit himfelf to be animated by the warmth of his 
own imagination, not to leave dormant and unemployed, 
much lefs to ftifle, thofe gifts that were imparted to him 
for the benefit of the world! It was natural for him, 
who had left the ufual way whereby other chriftians ar- 
tive at a maturer virtue, whg is in conftant expectation 
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Gf extraordinary things, to imagine that he faw appa- 
ritions and miracles in his behalf. ‘he fultry climate 
of Aigypt, Syria, and Paleftine, favoured, by its effects. 
upon the body, this enthufiaftic and mifanthropical 
piety. Many were led into the wildernefs by a natural 
propenfity to folitude and fadnefs; others by their aduft 
conftitution of body, or their thick and lazy blood. One 
chriftian took upon him this lofty {cheme of felf-denial 
for fear of the blandifhments of fenfe; another becanfe 
the world was become infupportable to him, from the 
wrongs he had fuffered and the difguft he had imbibed ; 
while a third made the like refolve for more completely 
avoiding the allurements to thofe fins he had already 
committed, and to which-he was moft inclined. It 1s 
indeed more honourable and more profitable to abftain 
from fin by the force of a chriftian temper, in the for 
ciety of men and the midft cf temptations; though. 
the penances enjoined by the church againft fins might 
even move them to put themfelves under a kind of im- 
poffibility ever to fall into them again. But the hermit 
deceived both himfelf and his admirers. He hoped to 
bid adieu to fin and all the occafions to it; and fin. 
purfyed him even into his defart abode. The {pecioufly 
Macred inaGivity in which he repofed was already a. 
tran{ereffion of the divine command; and the heart 
with which he conquered the world was conquered itfelf 
by vanity and pride. 

Thefe refle&tions, which are made by an cand ee 
cal hiftorian, will I think ferve to fhew that I am not 
the only one who does not always take off his hat to the 
apparent fanctity of the primitive hermit. Perhaps, 
after this profpect fury cyed from adiftance, the 1 Impae_ 
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tient reader will now rather follow me into the caves and 
the cells, which, three hundred and five years after 
the birth of Chrift, the holy Antonius brought more 
into order,.and animated with a greater enthufiafm. - 
Perhaps he will now perufe with greater participation. 
fome features of the life and character of a man, who 
acted fo powerfully on a number of mankind, and from 
whofe manners and mode of life, thoufands of his fol- 
lowers will maintain, that they are neither melancholy 
nor mad. 
Antonius the great was by birth an egyptian peafant. 
It is affirmed by fome that he could read and write; 
and. by others it is denied. In his firft youth he would 
have no intercourfe whatever with other boys. He 
lurked by: himfelf in corners, indulging his fullen hu- 
mour. No fooner had he loft his parents, but this 
atrabilious youth made over the eftate that fell to him, 
confifting of no lefs than a hundred and fifty acres of 
land, as a donative to the boors of his village; he fold 
the furniture of the manfion, and gave the money to 
the poor. Soon after, forfaking houfe and home, he 
retired at firft to a folitary place in the neighbourhood, 
then travelled from one hermit to another, for making — 
himfclf acquainted with that exalted virtue of which in 
the fequel he gave his contemporaries the example, and 
by them the doctrine to the world, | 
The devil had kindled in the heart of this great faint, : 
very early in life, the fire of wanton luft. Antonius 
fought againft it by day with the weapons of bread and 
water, and with a hard couch by night. For making 
his victory over fin and the world more complete, he 
went and hid himfelf in a fepulchre, at a confiderable: 
diftance 
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diftance from the village where he was born. This 
curious habitation feemed to increafe his difpofition to. 
fullennefs and melancholy, .and I need only relate what 
his moft cautious hiftorian fays of him, for fhewing 
how much his brain had fuffered from this firft afcetic’ 
attempt. In his fepulchre he was perpetually engaged 
in imaginary fcuffles with the devil; and, in this un- 
eafinefs and anxiety of mind, he beat himfelf fo dread- 
fully againft the narrow vault, that his limbs were co- 
vered with bruifes, infomuch, that he was taken out of 
his grave for dead, and brought to the village church 
for interment. Probably he was epileptic. However, 
{carcely was he come to himfelf in the church, but he 
requefted, that, regardlefs of his wounds, they would 
carry him again into his cavern. Inftantly the devil 
was there; that 1s, his diftemper returned. He renewed 
the engagement, was wounded afrefh, and retained his 
wounds for a long time after. 

Antonius refolved now to repair once for all to the 
defart, in company with an old afcetic; this latter re- 
fufed to go, being afraid to engage in fo novel an un- 
dertaking. Antonius therefore fet out on his journey 
alone, in the five and thirtieth year of his age.. He 
paffed the Nile, came into the mountainous countty; 
where, feeing an old ruinous caftle, he fhut himfelf up 
im it, and there remained for twenty years. 

All this time, his nourifhment confifted of old crafts 
of bread that were brought him half-yearly, and of 
water that he found in his caftle. His door he neither 
opened for thofe who brought him bread; nor for any 
that wanted to vifit him. But, to their terror and 
aftonifhment, thefe people frequently heard a dreadful 
: riot 
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riot and {creaming within. It was their firm belitf that 
Antonius was at fifty-cuffs with the devil; but they 
properly heard how foolifh he could make himfelf whet 
he pleafed, or how fooltfh he actually was in his caftle: 
The concourfe however becamé gradually fo great un- 
der the holy walls of this haunted tower; that Antonius 
at laft refolved, after twenty years, at the repeated fol- 
licitations of feveral perfons, as thé facred authors in- 
form us, but from irkfomenefs, as I fhould fuppofe, 
and manifeftly for the benefit of his health, to abandon 
his caftie. 

His melancholy rage now left him. He became fo; 
-ciable, undertook matters of high concern, affembled 
about him from all parts hermits like himfelf, and 
accuftomed them toa mode of livirig in common: 
They made their habitations nearer together, ahd joined 
one another in their exercifes of prayer, and in procu- 
ring the neceffaries of life. Antonius now performed 
miracle after miracle upon the fick both in body and 
foul; and perfuaded a great multitude of perfons to 
betake themfelves to folitude, though he had hitherte 
in reality fo little reafon to extol that mode of life; for, 
what with his abode in the grave, and in the haunted 
caftle, he was evidently not right in the head. 

Many followed his advice, and built themfelves huts, 
which were then called dwellings of folitary monks 
{monafteria], amongft the mountains in thofe parts. 
Antonius had the infpection of them all, as their com 
‘mon father. This paffion for folitude increafed ftom 
day to day, till he had peopled by degrees the defarts 
‘around. It is not unlikely that the perfécutions which 
fill continued might contribute confiderably to’ the 
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fame effect ; but when peace was again reftored to the 
church, thefe hermitages were ftill ever gaining mew 
fugitives from the world. The place where Antonius 
affembled the firft reclufes about him was called Phaium, 
and one of his firft, and moft famed, and moft aétive, 
difciples was the blefled Hilarion. 

Hilarion, while a young ftudent of Alexandria, 
from motives of curiofity came to vifit Antonius, and 
went back, taking with him the monkifh habit. St. An- 
tonius however was fo totally freed from his melan~ 
choly, that he was actually grown too focial and.civil. 
This difpleafed the auftere Hilarion. ‘The concourfe 
about St. Antonius was infupportable to him; and he 
expreffed his diflike of the difturbances and wranglings 
of the people who came to tlits ftroker to have devils 
caft out which they had not in them. Hilarion there- 
fore went back to his native place, to pafs his days there 
alone, far remote from this fcene of confufion and 
noife *. Antonius prefented him at his departure with 


a fheep- 


* The fame of Greatrakes and his miraculous cures are coit- 
monly known, He ufed to repair daily to Lincoln’s inn fields, 
whither incredible numbers of patients of both fexes and of all 
ranks flocked to him from all parts. All he did was only to 
ftroke them; and thereby every kind of pain, the gout, rHeu- 
matifm, convulfions, &c. were removed from one part of the body 
to another, till they reached the very extreimities, after which 
they entirely difappeared. This made him be called the Stroker. 
He afcribed the various diftempers to evil {pirits, which he diftin- 
guifhed into feveral fpecies. As foon as thofe that were pof- 
_ feffed faw him or heard his voice, they fell to the ground, or had 
violent ayitations. However, every body would not believe in 
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a fheep-fkin gown, as a memorial of his friendfhip; 
and his efteem for Hilarion was afterwards fo great, that 


his miraculous gift; and fome fevere pamphlets were written 


againft him. but he found zealous defenders even amongft the 


phyficians. He himfelf publifhed in 1666, a letter to the Hon. 
Mr. Boyle: in which he gave a fhort hiftory of his life, with the 
divine impulfes he had at various times received. To it were ane 
nexed a great many certificates figned by perfons of known pro- 
bity, and particularly by Mr. Boyle, and by Dr. Wilkins, Dr. 
Whichcot, Dr, Cudworth, and Dr. Patrick, famous divines, who 
attefted the truth of the wonderful cures he had performed ; but 
neverthelefs his reputation lafted no great while; for it appeared 
at laft, that all thofe miraculous cures were entirely founded on 
thecredulity of the public, — Gaffner, a prieft in Germany, had, 
a few years ago, the reputation of healing miraculoufly a great 
number of difeafes that he cured. ‘This was much for our times. 
‘But what is {till more extraordinary, Gaffher had a@ually wrought 
‘cures upon the fick by his exorcifms on the fpot, and had been in 
this practice a long while, the hiftory of which I know, and 
which I, and other far more expert phyficians than myfelf, could 
“not cure, We fhould have cured them too, if we had been maf- 
ters of fo much influence on the minds of men, as yet properly 
fpeaking every phyfician ought to be; for, inthe devil, as the 
caufe of any diftemper, I truly believe as little as in the removal 
of:.a malady by means of this driving out of the devil. Yet, 
that. Gaffmer cured people of nervous complaints, by an ex- 


-ceedingly ftriking command over the imagination and the nerves of. 


‘the vulgar, of this I am fully convinced, But, by the by, it 
-was fingular enough, that juft after the time that M. Lavater 
was ftriving to gain the general aflent to his doctrine of the ever- 
continuing .poiibility of miraculous gifts, this catholic prieft 
fhould be making fuch a noife in Suabia and Bavaria, and feem 


to do practically what Mr, Lavater in Zurich had promifed 


exegetically, 
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it was ufual for him to afk the people who came to him 
from Syria, for having their devils caft out, why they 
chad not gone to Hilarion, who underftood the ejection 
of devils as well as himfelf? | 
Antonius was now not fo much a reclufe as rather a 
preacher of folitude, and a far-famed ejector of devils. 
The life he led was however fill fufficiently auftere. 
On his bare body he wore a fhirt of horfe-hair, over 
this a fheep-fkin cloak, and a hood on his head. His 
appearance might poffibly be {quallid enough, for to 
wath and cleanfe himfelf was far from his thoughts ; 
and the familiar reptiles that dwelt between his hide and 
the horfe-hair were therefore always at liberty to beat 
the campain. Sometimes he ate about three of the cl lock 
in the afternoon, but commonly not till after fun-fet ; 
frequently not till after two, three, or four, and even 
not till after five days fafting. If he were then terribly 
hungry, he neverthelefs contented himfelf with fix 
eunces of ftale dry bread, foaked im water, and a little 
falt. At times he would eat a few dates om coming up 
“toa palm-tree. Not till he had reached an ady anced 
age did his difciples find it neceffary to treat him once 
every month with olives, oil, and vegetables. | 
Antonius kept a table for his patients, as Michael 
Schuppach does at Langnau. But not fo good by far; 
for he gave his patients and guefts nothing more to eat 
than cabbages of his own planting, and probably thefe 
_not boiled. Neither was Antonius, at table, half fo 
merry and amufing, and amufable, as Schuppach; for 
before meals he faid twelve pf alms by heart, he alfo re- 3 
peated the fame twelve pfalms twelve times, ‘nd be- 
tween whiles twelve times prayed. On rifing*from 
VOL. II. N 3 _ table 
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table he went again with his guefts to prayer, repeated 
the twelve pfalms once miore, twelve prayers between. 
_whiles again ; and then laid him down to reft. 

He flept on a mat of rufhes, and fometimes on the 
bare earth. But his general cuftom was not to lie down 
to fleep at all, but to watch and pray the whole night 
through. At other times, after having flept a little, he 
rofe about midnight, and prayed with outftretched arms 
till the rifing of the fun, and often till three in the 
afternoon. He was afhamed of being obliged to eat 
and to fleep. This dependance on his body and on his 
ftomach was fo repugnant to him, that though he at 
times fat down with his brethren at table, he would 
fuddenly get up, go away, and either faft, or eat by 
himfelf. ‘Though he could {carcely endure to be feen 
eating, yet he fometimes would eat with his brethren, 
only in order to have an opportunity for giving them 
good advice. 3 

Whenever the fick affailed him in too great numbers, 
Antonius withdrew himfelf from them, and lived alone, 
as long as he was able to bear it. But at fuch times he. 
was occafionally attacked by fits of irkfomenefs and 
diflike, as we fee from the various antient and fainted 
authors whom the pious and learned Tillemont quotes. _ 
Once, on being feized by this fpiritual death in the 
defart, he complained in his prayer to God, that, from 
being fo plagued with ennui, he could no longer ad+ 
vance his falvation. Antonius had immediately a vifion 
to reprove him. He faw himfelf fitting at work, then 
retiring from his work to devote himfelf to pray; then 
fitting again, and employed in weaving a mattrafs of 
palm leaves, and then praying again. The interpreta- 

_ tion 
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tion.of this vifion he found to be, that employment is 
the bef prefervative from yawning and ennui. Anto- 
nius accordingly fat about weaving mattraffes. He em- 
ployed himfelf hkewife, whenever he had no devils to 
caft out, in gardening and hufbandry. | 

In the year 312, Antonius fell-upon a conceit, which 
in thofe times was by no means unufual. He fuddenly 
left his folitude, and went to Alexandria, in the defign 
of getting himfelf put to death by the public execu- 
tioner. Not fucceeding in the attempt, he returned in 
difeuft to his cell, fhut himfelf up, would not go out, 
and refufed himfelf to the fight and the converfe of all 
men. But on the fick, who fill continued to throng 
about his cell, for the fake of being cured of their 
maladies, miracles were now wrought, even though 
they neither faw nor heard the fanctimonious doctor. 

Antonius however could not long permit thefe wifits, 
as they difturbed his reft, and, by the reverence they 
were intended to pay him, wounded his humility; or 
they appeared to him impertinent and infipid, as all 
vifits are, that are made to famous men for the purpofe 
of gazing at them. He went therefore deeper into the 
wildernefs, and pitched upon mount Coltzim, on the 
borders of the Red fea, as the laft and moft glorious 
term of ‘his carreer. Water and palm-trees he found 
on the fpot; he likewife fowed wheat and made his own 
bread, that no one might come to him under the pre- 
text of bringing him crufts At firft, he had no other 
company on mount Coltzim than a ereat troop of de- 
vils, who were conftantly endeavouring to drive him 
out of his retreat, and who certainly would have written 
again{t iolitude, if Antonius had been able to read. 

| N 2 The 
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The towering Coltzim ftood in the defart which leads 
to the Red fea, between Babylon and Heraclea; but 
between it and Babylon lay fo frightful and inhofpitable 
a defart, that it was found neceflary to eftablith a 
camel-poft for thofe who in future fhould come to vifit 
St. Antonius from the neareft towns, fo much as he 
ftrove againft all vifits, and fourly as he was wont to 
look at the vile crew of vifitersthat flocked to him from 
all parts. | 
Otherwife, this mountain was agreeable enough; 
rocky, high, and not above ‘a thoufand paces in cir- 
cumference. At the foot of it ran a little placid ftream, 
the banks of which were fhaded by a great number of 
palms. Antonius had here planted vines and trees, and 
aid out a garden, and cultivated the ground. ‘This 
caufed hima great deal of work, but was likewife a 
fovereign’ remedy againft ennui. There would fre- 
quently come a multitude of wild affes and other beafts 
of the defart, to drink of the little ftream; but, on 
thefe occafions, they ravaged the garden of Antonius, 
end deftroyed what he had planted: and fown. To pre- 
went thefe depredations for the time to come, one day 
the great. faint commanded a wild-afs that headed the 
reft to’ ftand full before him. 'The afs obeyed. Upon ~ 
this, Antonius gave him a very gentle ftroke with a 
fwitch, and commanded him and his company, in the 
name of the Lord, not to enter his garden again as 
‘Tong as they lived. And the affes contented themfelves 
with drinking out of the little ftream, and never came 
into his garden again. | 
’ Antonius the great had commonly his refidence in a 
narrow cave of this mountain, wlich was no bigger 
than 
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than himfelf. For the fake of change, however, he 
had hewn out two cells of the like dimenfions in the 
rock on the top of the mountain, and provided them 
with doors. Into one of thefe he retired, when he 
wanted to free himfelf from the trouble of vifits. 

Thefe now again exceeded all belief, as foon as Ang 
tonius was here traced out. He had vifits from all 
ends and corners, of monks and idlers, and fuch as 
were afflicted with difeafes. To the monks he gave 
excellent leffons. The fick he frequently cured by the 
efficacy of his faith and the unction of his prayers. 
Sometimes he cured them, and fometimes not. And 
whenever the latter happened, it made him neither 
angry nor fad, as in truth it would fome had they been 
in his place; but he gravely and fententioufly exhorted 
them to patience. 

From mount Coltzim Antonius paid frequent vifits 
to Phaium; where he had gathered about him in little 
huts his firft difciples. However not fo frequently as 
he was requefted; as that place was diftant a journey of 
three days and three nights, and as the way led acrofs 
a defart, where no water was found. Every five, ten, 
or twenty days, Antonius left his holy mountain, and 
repaired to a place at fome confiderable diftance, named 
Pifpir, where a number of ccenobites dwelt. Here he 
very readily received his vifitants. On the arrival of 
any, he directly afked, whether they were ftrangers ? 
If the monks anfwered, yes; he enquired whether they 
were /gyptians or people from Jerufalem? - Now the 
monks told him lyes. For, when people were there to 
whom Antonius had nothing of confequence to fay, — 
"they told him they were Aigyptians; but were they 
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perfons of great faith in ‘Antonius, they told’ ‘bina they 
were people from Jerufalem. If they faid, gyptians 
were there, then Antonius would order lentile por- 
ridge to be given them to eat; which done, he dif- 
patched them with a prayer and a fhort exhortation. 


If they faid, people from Jerufalem were there, then 


he was extremely gracious and affable, fat down, and 
chatted with them the whole night through on matters 
et feivaiion, Thus, Antonius was in reality more po- 
lite to foreigners than to his own countrymen. 

At times, the iaint went down from his mountain, 
anc took long journies, efpecially to Alexandria ; where 
great numbers that felt themfelves opprefled implored 
his interceffion: with the governor. But, as foon as 
ever he had prefented their petitions, he hurried back 
to his folitude. 

In the ninetieth year of his age, he made a very 
tremorable vifit to Paul the firft hermit, who had al- 
ready lived ninety years, unknown to all the reft of 
rrankind, entirely alone, and in the prefoundeft con- 
cealment. The old-head of the great Antonius was 
acain uncommonly hot on this journey ; for the moft 
material particulars he relates of it fhew, that-he had 
been dreaming with opén eyes. 

On the way he would have it that he had difcourfed 
wihamonfter. It was half man and half horfe, ‘who 
befought him, in the name’ of a whole herd of them, 


fees when jhe’ is right in his head. Then 


| be God in their behalf. ~ Such ‘monfters a 
er 

Autonius fa 

bread as he had been wed to bring Paul for fixty years 

before. But this is not all; for Paul snfolded’ to. ‘his 


friend, 


wvs, that a raven brought him twice as much 
5) xs 
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friend, Bas his end was approaching; and, that he 
might fpare him the painful office of being prefent 
at his death, begged him to fetch a cloak that he had 
received for a winding fheet as a prefent from Athana- 
fius. Antonius, on returning with the cloak, took a 
fancy into his head, that though he found Paul without 
any figns. of life, yet that he was not altogether natu- 
rally dead, but that he faw his immortal part, quite 
luminous and fhining, afcending towards heaven, 
amidft hofts of angels and apoftles. But what was 
mortal of Paul, his dead body, he found in the atti- 
tude of one kneeling at prayers. He buried him, 
with the affiftance of two lions. 

Antonius muft have found himfelf weak after this 
feverith journey; for, on coming back to his holy 
mountain, he chofe two of his difciples to be his con- 
ftant companions, that they might afford him their 
fervices in his increafine infirmity. ; 

Among the many vifitors that came to Antonius, 
either in the monaftery of Pifpir or on his facred moun- 
tain, there would fometimes be heretics. But heretics, 
and efpecially arians, Antonius could never endure. Some 
arians came to vifit him on his mountain, whom he 
drove away on the {pot. All heretics in general were 
fo dreadfully grievous to Antonius, that fhortly before 
his death he took one more journey to Alexandria, only 
to curfe the heretics. Even on his death-bed he thewed 
his intolerant fpirit'in a_vehement admonition to his 
difciples, wherein he commanded them never to have 
any concern with a heretic. | 


From philofophers alfo Antonius was fornetimes fi- 
voured with. vifits; and thefe came for the fake of 
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making themfelves merry with him, and to laugh at 
him for an idiot and’ a blockhead. 'This difpleafed 
him, as may very eafily be imagined. Caffianus re- 
lates, that,fome philofophers, who were then known to 
be much addicted to magic, let loofe a whole pack of 
devils of the firft rate upon him, merely by way of in- 
fult. But Antonius as ail the world knows, was fhot- 
proof againft devils of every rank and degree. 

A couple of other philofophers were making their 
fport of him; but he ftruck them dumb upon the {pot, 
by cafting out a pair of devils before their nofes. 
Other philofophers afked him how he could live without 
books? Antonius gave thern this fublime reply : My 
bock is God and nature. At one time likewife he faid 


very excellently: A time is coming when all mankind 


will be fools; and when they fhall fee a man who 1s not 
a fool, they will all rife up againft him, as if, becaufe 
he 1s not like them, he was therefore the only fool in 
the world. : 

An anecdote is recorded in the coptic martyrology, 
trom whence we may conclude, that Antonius had 
more than once caft a truly prophetical look into the 
tablets of futurity. His difciples were one day fitting 
round him, expreffing their ddmiration at the multi- 
tude of perfons who devoted themfelves to folitude, 
and the ardour with which they proceeded on the path 


of piety. Will this lait long? faid they to Antonius, 


He anfwered them with tears, The time, alas, will 


‘come, when monks, inftead of dwelling in caves and 


holes of the earth, will remove into great cities; there 
they will build themfelves: palaces, «will indulge in 
good eating and drinking, and be diftinguithed from 
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other worldlings by nothing except their habit, their 
cowl, and by an empty glory in the merits of their firft 
founder. | 

A glorious moral maxim alfo once on a time pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of Antonius, when the monks 
_had been feverely rebuking a brother on account of 
fome tranfereffion. ‘The delinquent came to Antonius 
‘complaining of the hard treatment he had _ received ; 
the reft of the monks galloped up to him, to pull him 
away, and abufed him more groffly in the prefence of 
Antonius. All this happened when St. Paphnutius ac- 
cidentally was there. On hearing the horrid noife, 
he faid to the monks: I once faw on the banks of a 
river, a man fticking up to the knees in a bog, fome 
perfons-coming up, reached out their hands to draw 
him forth, and in this attempt only plunged him in 
farther, even up to the chin. This is truely fpoken, 
returned Antonius; I perceive, Paphnutius, that thou 

underftandeft how fouls are delivered. 
- Frem the pleafure I take in citing fuch noble 
touches, every impartial reader will fee, that I am not 
uncandid towards St. Antonius. In all my life it never 
coft me any effort to relate what I faw that was really 
great and good, of a man whofe weakneffes I knew 
and difcovered, as foon as 1 faw fomething great and 
good. But the fanatics that take Antonius for a man 
who through the whole courfe of his life had the intellect 
of an angel, are enabled now to fee how they differ 
from me, as I fhew them fo plainly, that there were 
many and long periods in the life of this renowned 
egyptian boor, in which he was wrong in the head. 


Folly 
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Folly does no injury to the reputation; for, notwith- 
fianding this, the report of the heroic life of this 
ruftic reached the court of the emperor Conftantine ; 
who accordingly wrote to Antonius as to a prophet, in-— 
treating a vifit from him. His fame refounded through- 
out the world. The authority he had over the minds 
of men fpread itfelf far and wide ; and Antonius, how- 
ever weak and wretched in his younger years, muft 
certainly have had ftrong nerves and force.and good 
Jungs as he advanced in life, for talking fo many per- 
fons out of the defiré of the accommodations of life. 
His laft journey to Alexandria in all likelihood 
haftened his death. He hobbled thither to curfe the 
_ heretics, and none ever curfe heretics without fome 
gall; which is always dangerous, and at fuch an ad- 
vanced age ufually kills. What brought M. de Vol- 
taire to his grave, in Paris, contributed not a little, as 
I humbly conceive, to the death of the great Antonius, 
in Alexandria. 'The Alexandrians were, like the. Pa- 
tifians, a volatile, curious, airy and inflammable people. 
A ftrange beaft ora great man, fet all Alexandria in 
motion. Antonius being at Alexandria for the laft 
time, the crouds of chriftians and heathens that flocked 
around him,. wastoo much for the poor old creature to 
bear. All the Alexandrians muft have a fight of the 
great man, who had caft out {uch a quantity of devils ; 
and feveral of them went up and fhook his gown, in 
hopes of feeing at leaft a brace of devils tumble out 
ET i 
Thus ended the long and glorious carreer of the © 
great Antonius, in the hundred and fifth year of his 
age. He died on his holy mountain, in the arms of 
; two 
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two of his monks, juft after his return from Alexan- 
dria; leaving to the archbifhop Athanafius* one of 
his hair gowns, to St. Macarius his ftaff, and to all re- 
clufes his example. 

The name of Antonius is come dévin't in great luftre 
to our times, as he is adored in all monafteries. Asa 
man who boafted of divine revelations, as a worker of 
miracles, as a pattern to all monks, and principal faint 
of all myftics, he was naturally a contemner of every 
fpecies of learning. Learning ftands in the way of the 
“‘myftical elements of monkery. By folitary meditations, 
by prayer, by infpirations, a fertile imagination and 
fevere abftinence, men thought to attain to the know- 
ledge of religion in a far greater degree than by the ut- 
moft efforts of the underftanding and reafon. But all 
thefe fpecial advantages to the attainment of piety are 
-notorioufly repugnant to the genuine fpirit of chrif- 
tlanity. 

Such examples of the moft exalted devotion, as An- 
tonius is pretended to have given, foon opened a door 
to an incredible multitude of chriftian fanatics and ad- 
venturers. Aigypt, Lybia, Syria, Arabia, and Pa- | 


‘is Athanafius, patriarch and archbifhop of Alexandria, has 
eternized his gratitude for this important legacy, as he is uni- 
verfally known to be the biographer of the great Antonius, 
Athanafius is likewife {till revered in the romifh church as a faint 
of the firft magnitude. It is neverthelefs true that the council of 
Tyre, in the year 335 deprived him of the paftoral Raff. The 
_boly man was accufed of having violated a virgin, flain a bifhop, 
and broke a chalice. He is faid indeed to have juflified himfelf 
from thefe accufations ; but he remained eee and was ba- 


nifhed from Alexandria to Triers,. 


leeftine, 
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Leftine, {warmed with this new {pecies of pietifts; they 
fpread themfelves even into A®thiopia and Abyflinia. 
All were difciples of Antonius, and heirs of his lofty 
virtue. Every one ftrove, in his native country, to — 
emulate the life and energy of this mighty teacher. 
One encouraged the other on this thorny path; every 
one extended this divine philofophy as far as he was 
able. The difciples of Antonius, and their {cholars, 
were vifited from the remoteft regions of the world. 
The fublimity of their life, and their heroic perfe- 
weramce in it, made them at once famous and humble; 
for thefe great men were as defirous of remaining un- 
known, fays Sozomen, as their vain fucceffors are 
greedy of worldly applaufe, 

Antonius, however, had only found out a little path 
to heaven, and that not exceedingly frequented. Hus 
difciple Pachomius was the firft, as is fuppofed, who 
pointed out the highway to that bleffed abode; for by 
jus inftitutions in Augypt he was properly the original 
founder of all the monafteries in chriftendam. Ms 
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MR. CAMPE’s®* account of the diforder of his 
eyes has perhaps affected none to whom you have com- 
municated it, fo much as me; for 1 too have expe- 
rienced almoft all that he defcribes. -I1 flatter myfelf 
that fame utility may alfo accrue from communicating 


* See before, vol, i. p. 329. 
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my remarks on one of the moft calamitous events that 
can befall a man of letters, from my own experience, 
yet in fuch a manner as that I thall only fuccinétly 
touch upon, or entirely pafs over, thofe particulars 
which my diforder had in common with his. <A fecond 
example of what difmal effects are brought on bottle 
body and mind by the immoderate ufe of the eyes will 
at leaft renew the impreffion of the firft, which, with 
thofe who are ufed to fit brooding ever beoks, like 
a hen over her eggs, may be but too eafily effaced. 

My eyes are by nature as good as a man can wits 
his eyes tobe. Inmy younger years I have won many 
a wager from my fchoolfellows with them; for on 
being out in the fields, no fooner did one ef them 
fay: Yonder comes a. horfeman! than one er other 
would think he faw a great deal, when he could tell 
the colour of his coat; but I could even declare the 
quality of what he wore abont his neck, whether cravat 
or handkerchief or frock. At the univerfity my fight 
was ftill fo ftrong, that a couple of friends with whom 
I was accuftomed to walk for the purpofe of collecting 
herbs and plants, familiarly called me their telefcope. 
Any thing near, I faw juft as well; I read the {malleit 
writing of every kind fo readily, that from habit £ 
, preferred it to larger, and even chofe rather to write 
with a crow-quill than any other. Neither then, nor 
in the two following years in which I was Referen- 
darius in the office of war and domains at Halberftadt, 
did I feel any detriment from my eyes, except that f 
now loft feveral wagers, whenever I pretended as 
boldly to pronounce upon objects a couple of miles 
eff, as Thad ufed to do when I was but ten or twelve 

years 
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years of age, ‘Hitherto I had only refigned myfelf 
periodically to my thirft of ftudy, at times fitting over 
my books for fourteen days, and almoft as many nights 


together, without any other employment; and then ~ 


again hardly looking in a book for as long a fpace, ex- 
cepting that I obferved the academical hours of ftudy, 
and afterwards attended the lectures; but the reft of 
my time I devoted entirely to company. In that year, 
I had an opportunity of gratifying thefe different hu- 
mours at pleafure. If Iwas ftruck with a fancy for 
ftudy, various libraries ftood open to my ufe; if I 
fought merely’ my amufement, I had free accefs to 
feveral eftimable families. By this ingenious divifion of 
my time, my eyes were kept in’ excellent order. 
But, nine years ago, being placed at Ellrich, a {mall 
town in the foreft of Hartz, at a diftance from my 
friends, amidft people for the moft part entire ftran- 
gers to me, without a library, without bookfellers’ 
fhops, without literary correfpondence, at firt I 
knew not what todo. For, through the difagreeable- 
nefs of my fituation, I almoft forgot to take refuge in 
ftudy. ‘The diftractions which my perambulations 
about this delightful country procured me came to an 
end with the fummer. The winter came on earlier and 
lafted longer than ufual; and the weather was incom- 
parably more cold and uncomfortable inthe Hartz than 


—- 


in the adjacent country. Always in my chamber alone, 


it was no longer inclination, but neceffity that im- 


pelled me to ftudy; and every hour in which I was not 


bufied in the duties of my office, was devoted to books. 
After the expiration of a month I got fuch a tafte for 
this mode of life, that I entirely abandoned all.com- 

panies, 
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' panies, and indeed all intercourfe with human fociety ; 
feldom took even a folitary walk, and ufually paffed 
17 or 18 of the four and twenty hours in writing and 
reading. In the {pace of three years I {carcely went to 
bed three times before midnight, or at leaft I read till 
-that hour in bed. For eating I feldom allowed myfelf 
more than five minutes; nay I even ate ftanding; or, 
if I fat, I had the book lying open befide me on the 
napkin. In the twilight I ufed to go with my book 
to the window, and by moonlight I frequently wrote 
verfes in bed, as they came into my fancy in long 
fleeplefs nights. 

In this manner I proceeded to ufe my eyes, as if it 
had been impoffible to fpoil them; and in fact they 
ftood it out much longer than my bodily health. By 
continued fitting I loft my appetite; I regarded the 
neceflity of eating more as a punifhment than a plea- 
fure. — In reality it is as prejudicial to the health to 
eat alone, as to take no exercife. In the former cafe a 
man is too liable to the habit of {wallowing his food 
without fufficient maftication and mixture with the 
juice of the falival glands, from whence a bad digeftion 
muft neceffarily arife. But this is not all. He that 
fits down to eat without company and diverfion, al- 
ways brings with him to table the fubiect on which 
he was immediately before employed; and, for my 
own part, I have never more vigoroufly exerted my 
thoughts for founding a matter to the bottom than 
while I was eating. ‘The confequence of this practice 
was, that I grew fick, without rightly knowing what 
ailed me; that I became thin and wan, could no longer 
bear any exertion of body, as heretofore, that my feet 

I | | failed 
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failed mein going up ftairs, that the world, with all 
its beauties and amufements, became indifferent to me, 
and was no better to me than my own folitary apart- 
ment. 

While my eyes continued to do their office as for- 
merly, I feldom felt the time hang heavy; but at the 
beginning of the fecond winter they began to give me 
pain by candle hght, which rendered reading very 
irkfome tome. A journey to Alberftadt, which I made 
_in raw, cold weather, inflamed them to a great degree ; 
and, on my return, I was not able to write or to read 
in the day time without much pain, and by candle- 
light not at all. ‘The feat of the pain was chiefly in 
the corners of the eyes by the nofe, where a white 
purulent matter gathered. When at work, it was al- 
ways as if I had fine corroding fand in my eyes. ‘The - 
more I read or wrote in one day, the more red were they 
the next. In the right eye I felt more pain than in the 
left; probably this proceeded from the habit of leaning 
my head on my left hand, fo as that this eye was co- 
vered, and confequently the right was more ftrained: 
It is almoft inconceivable to myfelf how I came not to 
think of this, till—3it was.too late. The perpetual 
burning and itching in my eyes made it fearcely poffible 
for me to keep my hands from rubbing them, though 
that only ferved to make them worfe. 

If I happened to be but one minute in a room iors 
the chimney {moked, or énly went through a houfe 
where they were wafhing with lye, I might reckon 
“upon it that I could not ufe my eyes for the reft of that 
day; and not only fo, but muft be tortured with ex- 
ceffive pain. A walk fora quarter of an hour in the 

open 
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open ait had the fame bad effect upon ther; and when, 
there was {now on the ground I dared not venture out, 
as I could not bear the dazzling refleétion. I was 
obliged to perform the duties of my office under the 
acuteft pains; and all the reft of my time I fat ina 
corner of the room by a night-lamp w:th a {creen be~ 
fore it, holding my hand before my eyes, a prey to 
gloomy reveries. The flighteft acceleration in the 
blood caufed me fuch intolerable burnings in the eyes, 
that I could have {cratched them out of my head in 


_ defpair. Unhappily for me, my blood was always fet 


in fuch fudden and violent motion by any lively idea, 
that I was forced to bid adieu to the only amufement 
that was left me in this melancholy condition, that of 


imaking verfes. I ftill occafionally find among my pa- 


pers anumber of poems, fome finifhed, and others im 
fragments, which I compofed in this difmal fituation,' 
but which I have purpofely fupprefled, excepting one 
that made its appearance in print under the title: Ta 


my Eyes; becaufe I find that they all turn on fuck 


difmal fubjetts, and paint every object in fuch gloomy 


colours, as it is not reafonable they fhould be fhewn ir 


to mankind; and becaufe I think it rather the duty of 
poet to excite them to the rational enjoyment of a 


world fo good as that which we inhabit. I believe, 


however, that there may be fome truth, alas, in what 
Chaulieu fomewhere fays : 
Bonne ou mauvaife fanté 
Fait notre philofophie. 
At leaft, with me, it required more than a year te 
fee the things around me, in {pite of my eyes, in a 
VOL, Il. @ fomewhat 
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fomewhat brighter light; an advantage which coft me 


many a conflict to obtain. | 
Now no longer able to compote verfes, | made my 
nan read to me. But a good reader among that 
clais of people being very rare, and a bad being fo in- 
tolerable a companion, I could not bear this: leéture 
above half an hous at atime. ‘The few pieces which I 
played on the ate from memory grew tirefome 
from frequent repetition; and fo nothing-was left to me 
but to fit mufing in a corner of the dark room. Had 


I been a prifoner in a fortrefs, free from all remorfe of ; 


confcience, without pains of the Bb, be lot would 
have been far preferable. 


All the methods put in practice by M. Campe, that 


of the application of the leeches excepted, I tried ; and. 


allin vain. ‘Twice I applied to the Pyrmont waters, 


and ufed the cold bath; but almoft without - effect. . 


At length I went four years ago to. the Lauchftadt bath ; 


and though I found. myfelf incomparably better after- 


wards in bodily health, yet my eyes received no benefit. 
Iwas weary of trying fo many remedies; and kept 


folely to the ufe of cold water, from. which L thought. 
i could perceive fome alleviation. The oval cups of; 


china, commonly called eye-baths, were of infinite 
fervice tome. ‘Thefe cups, Wha exactly fitted my 
eyes, filled with cold. river water, I held every morn- 
ing to them till the water was all abforbed. ‘This done, 
‘I dipped, my head into @ tub, of water with my eyes 
open, turning them about at the fame time, that the 
water might touch the inner parts on all fides. In other 


refnects I followed the fame courfe as M. Campe de-. 


{cribes. 
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{cribes. Fiowever, this is not the fole remedy-+to which 
Tam indebted, not indeed for a complete, but yet for 
a competent ufe of my eyes; though I muft confefs, 
that without this all regimen for my eyes would have 
been of no avail. ‘This I have lately expérienced, when, 
being on a journey, and having teft my eye-baths be- 
hind, I was obliged to omit the practice for feveral 
days. My eyes, without any other caufe, immediately 
erew worfe. From an experience of fix years I have 
learnt what diet I muft keep for avoiding pains in the 
eyes, and for preferving them in a proper ftate for ne- 
ceflary purpofes. In this matter I have brought myfelf 
to a great degree of ability, except indeed that I cannot’ 
entirely avoid all lively emotions of mind. which as rea~ 
dily fet my blood in violent agitation, as the drinking 
of fpirituous liquors would do, otherwife I can fcarcely 
venture to read any more. However, my eyes muft 
always do penance for the pleafure I receive from the 
intereft I take in every event, whether real or imagi- 

nary, that concerns mytelf or my fellow-creatures. 
Wine I muff ufe in great moderation, and never go 
beyond three eglaffes, if I would not feel prickings and 
burnings in the eyes. Rhenifh wine does me no harm, 
but french wine is poifon to the eyes, let it be ever fo 
good. I have weaned myfelf entirely from the ufe of 
‘coffee. A cold floor or payement inevitably occafions 
me pains in the eyes, and therefore I cover my floors 
‘with carpets, and wear focks; but en my journies I al- 
ways draw on a pair of fur-boots over my leathern ones. 
T may not keep my head teo warm; for this alfo has a 
-confiderable influence on my eyes. With all this, Ido 
ey find that great fulnefs of blood in any degree con- 
@ 2 tributes 
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tributes to my complaint; for the quantity of my blood: _ 
is fo diminifhed by water-drinking and copious exer- 
cife, that it does not exceed the ufual proportion, and: 
T have never any need of blood-letting. Flefh-meats: 
{ muft ufe but fpasingly, as I find that I do not fee fo: 
acutely afterwards; asd that my eyes give me pain. The 
moft immediate and pernicious effect is produced by 
fleeping after dinner, though I fhould indulge in it for: 
no more than a quarter of an hour. Should I happen 
to be overtaken in this manner, my eyes are afterwards: 
fit for nothing; and.I cannot ufe them at all without 
the moft painful efforts. Too much fleep is no lefs pre- 
judicial to them than zoo little. Idare not. fleep above 6,. 
or at moft above 7 hours, but neither can I fit up the 
whole night, if I would not feel a great part of my 
former fufferings. I muft even forego the focial con- 
ference round the friendly hearth; it hurts my eyes fo: 
mueh, Neither can I venture to approach a fire- place: 
without feeling thootings and {mart in the eyes. By this 
cautious regimen, and:the ufe of cold water, Iam fo 
far benefited, that I can both read and write in the day- 
time without pain: nay, even. by candle-light I can do. 
both, though but for a few hours, if i would avoid: 
rednefs and pains in tlie eyes the day following. Large 
print, with black. and fharp letters, Y can read by 
éandle-light for four or five hours without feeling any 
detriment. But I muft feduloufly abftain from plying: 
my ftudies in the twilight, as that is far more pernicious: 
to the eyes than even candle-light, though I fhould 
only look at the objeéts of my apartment. I read and 
write behind a little fcreen, which is of a -péculiar” 
contrivances. Jt.was invented by an artift at Frankfort: 
Cfi 
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en the Mayn, whofe name indeed Ido not know. He 
fells them in pairs, at a half louis-d’or the pair, which 
I think a very moderate price, as nothing can be more 
convenient. [Here the author enters into a minute 
defcription of hee part of this pocket machine. But 
they are now fo common as to render the infertion of it 
here unnecefflary. ‘They are to be bought at every tin- 
4hop in London. They fold up like a fan, into a tin 
cafe, and when taken out may be fixed toa candle of 
any thicknefs oS means of fliders that comprefs the 
pieces of brafs which inciofe rt, and that fupport the 

green filk expanded into a circle.] ‘They may be fo 
fixed to two candles on a card-table, that of the four 
players every one fits ina fhade apart. The ufe they 
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seen of to me on all occafions (for they, my eye- 

poe and elafs eyes, are my conftant travelling com- 

nions) a thoufand times exceeds the price they 
cok me. 

M. Campe fays that he found no relief from a pair 
ef {pectacles fet in leather, as the feeing through the 
glafles required a greater exertion of the ocular nerves. 

Perhaps the fault might be that the glaffes were toa 
clofe to the eyes. For five years paft I have made ufe 
of two glaffes when [I travel in rough weather, which 
i caufed to be fet in a rim of horn, a full inch in 
breadth, and thefe again fixed in leather, whereby the 
whole fight is covered, but fo as that between the eye 
and the glafs there 1s a confiderable diftance. Armed 
with this vizor, I have frequently, even in winter, per- 
formed long journies on horfeback, or in an open car- 

riage, without finding my eyes the worfe for it after- 
wards, ox feeling any particular ftrain upon the fight. 
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In.M. Campe’s cafe, too, what he complains of might 
be owing to the quality of the glaffes of the fpectacles, 
I never took my glaffes out of fpedtacles, as thefe are 
commonly ground, and I would not habituate my eyes, 
which were naturally good, too early to them. Ordi- 
nary clear glafs ferves my purpofe as well. ‘This cover- 
ing, however, was ftill attended with two inconveni- 
encies : the one, that from the breath-the glailes would. 
grow dim in the cold, and this vapour congealing, the 
glaffes would scams frequent wiping; the other, that 
both fun and {now alike offended my eyes. Neceflity 
is the grand inventrefs, or turns to ufe what is already 
found out. This I have more than once experienced 
during my tedious indifpofition in the eyes. After 
having long confidered in vain, how I might remedy 
thefe two defects, I httle thought of meeting with in- 
ftructions for that purpofe in profeffor Pallas’s travels, 
But there it was, if I miftake not, that I found a re- 
medy for both. In the defarts of Siberia it is ufual 
with the inhabitants, for defending their’ eyes againft 
the dazzling fnow,. to employ a thin piece of ivory 
with a flit cut acrofs it, through which is admitted a 
moderate degree of light, juft fo much as is requifite 
for feeing their way in travelling over a defart of fnow, 
A. couple of fuch ivory counters anfwered my purpofe 
completely at once.. They did not get fuffufed with 
moifture, they fufficiently kept off the wind, as the {lit 
is Narrow, and neither fun nor {now can dazzle the eye 
fo much as through glafs. I muft ftill add this caution 
for them, whofe eyes, from weaknefs, are apt to grow 
wet by the glare of the fun, of candles, or of ae 
that they dry them, not with a filk, but with a linen 
ices handkerchief, 
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handkerchief. As I had been accuftomed to the for- 
mer kind of handkerchiefs, I had fufficient experience 
of the hurtful effects of ufing them, though I cannot 
pretend exactly to affign the reafon of it. 

Talfo, with M. Campe, am very ready to confefs, 
that I am under infinite obligations, in refpect both to 
body and mind, to my diftempered eyes. They forced 
me to attend, with unremitted diligence to. my diet; 
by which I now enjoy a confirmed ftate of health, who 
fix years ago was nothing but a creeping fkeleton. They 
have made me fo fan ae ar with pains both of body and 
mind, that none of either fpecies can henceforth ‘be 
infupportable to me. They have alfo taught me, by 
fad experience, in regard to the rage for ftudy, that 

‘the race is not to the {wift. 

I have been purpofely thus prolix, partly for inducing 
the ftudious to’ have fome pity on their eyes, and to 
forbear to. ufe them-in fuch a manner as if they could. 
buy a pair of new ones at any fair, when thofe | 
have at prefent are worn out, and pay tly for the benefi 
‘of thofe who find themfelves.in forne refpects or ae 
gether i in the fame fituation with M. Campe and myfelf. 

{t would be a great fatisfaction to me “to hear chat 
this gentleman finds advantage either from my f{creen 
on going abroad into company, or from my ivory 
“counters in travelling. Phe former > have only {een 


in two places, the other no where. 
# Mi : a Ca 
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#XTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER, 
PRINCIPALLY RELATING TO 


THE THEATRE AT PARIS. 


1789. June 18. In the forenoon faw the proceffion of 
the petite Féte-Dieu. Induftry of the french on fuch 
occafions. 

Great tables and carts were fet for people to get 
upon, in places where the holy trumpery was to pafs. 
The rude janizary mufic fuited very well with the rough 
voices of the ecclefiaftics, but badly to the pious ge- 
nuflexions of the {pectators; many of whom, covered 
with bruifes, and replete with love to themfelves and 
- to God, ran from one remote quarter of the town to 
another—the petit-maitres, with the powder falling 
down their cloaths, looked like fo many barbers, and 
the girls tripping along with their petticoats under their 
arms, becaufe the fireets were dirty, added to the 
gaiety and livelinefs of the {cene. While the fhow ~ 
was pafling, the favoyards were conftantly crying: 
Place 4 louer !—- Then away to the opera! 

The french opera is worthy of being the pride of the 
nation. ‘The fplendid decorations, the {pacious ftage, 
' the rapidity and exactitude of the fcene-thifting, is 
perhaps no where to be equalled. Every deception in 
the power of perfpective I faw this day in the reprefen< 
tation of the ifle of Naxos. The rocks, the agitations 
of the fea, the remote fky in contact with the watery 

| me element, 
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element, and afterwards the coming on of the ftorm, 
the train of the black clouds, the thunder, lightning, 
and rain: all was exhibited with fo much nature and 
grandeur, as to do honour to the powers of art, in 
union with the fineft tafte. 

The piece reprefented was, Ariadne at Naxos. Ari- 
adne is here called Ariane, as the french are unable ta | 
pronounce the dn. Ariadne is afleep when the curtain 
draws up; Thefeus enters, furveys her earneftly, con- 
tends and ftrugeles with his paffion, abandons her, at 
the perfuafion of his fellow-travellers. I cannot fay, 
whetlier the french piece was made upon the model of 
the german, or whether the famenefs of the materials 
led both the poets to the fame ideas. Ariadne dreams 
likewife here, though not in broken accents, .as in the 
german, but in a very artificial recitative. It is always 
tacitly agreed not to find any thing unnatural in per- 
forniances of the opera; accordingly I fhall take care 
how I animadvert on a dream fet to mufic. - 

The actrefs, who played the part of Ariadne, wag 
Mademoifelle Maillard, a little, round figure, and in 
that refpect not fitted for the part of a heroine of anti- 
quity; but, for the fake of her fine voice, and the 
livelinefs of her acting, I very foon forgot the fhortnefs 
of her ftature, and the enormous protuberance of her 
handkerchief before and her cloaths behind *, 

Thefeus, M. Lainez, a middling figure, with a voice 
too weak for parts of this nature, ‘The deeper he went, 
the wider he opened his mouth, till he preffed his chin 


* My correfponden* fays roundly in French; de fon fein et de 
Jon cul, 


quite 
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quite again& ‘his breaft. ‘This trick partly fpoilt the 
fine play of his arms and feet: for here they {peak with 
the feet likewife. 

Picturefque in the hightft degree were the attitudes 


of the actors and actrefles ; now and then rather #if 


from too much affectation. : 

) At the set of - aptane, a little piece was given, 
called, Les Pretendus. . I¢-had- very: ag reeable mune, 
and was acted with great fpirit,.: ©: : | 
«The french actors and actreffes, on making their 
entrances, have a certain hilarity in their looks, arifing 
from the confcioufnefs of being the fayeurites of a 
"public that is not much to be dreaded... Your englith 
players lofe this lock of felf-complacency underia‘cer- 
tain anxious mien, as if they were awe-étruck at ap- 


em i 


pearing before their judges. One of the beft perform- 


ers you have was always difeuftting to. me on this very 
accownt alone. 


The duchefs of Orleans appeared in the opera, nih 


was received with great clapping of hands and:fhouts 
of admiration. In return for, which fhe thanked the 
public by bowing thrice with wfinite.grace and dignity. 
The very next moment, I could. not help remarking, 
that fhe was yawning. Perhaps this was only one of 
thofe refources to which a perfon naturally flies, when 
_ taken notice of by a large aflembly, a fituation in which 
we cannot always remain mafters of our motions, of 
our lips and our hands. This was probably the cafe 
with the duchefs, otherwife fhe would have. felt, that 
_when perfons are the object of the loud and decided 
applaufe of the public, they cannot properly thank 
them and yawn f the fame time. Sans doute, c'eft 
| une 
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une honnéte f femme, faid a frenchman behind me, when 


the clapping had ceafed. : 
In a box facing that of the duchefs fat two beautiful 


young women of quality, and with them a fine beau, 


likewife either of high birth or of great fortune. ‘The 
two ladies fat over againft one another; and would 
willingly, as it appeared, have taken the fpark b between 
them, if he had pleafed. 

That a beau fhould not have chofe to be there may 
feem unnatural; but I can explain the reafon very well 
to myfelf.. He was in fact one of the handfomeft 


young men I had ever beheld; tall, with fine eyes, and 


_dreffed imply, but with good tafte. . His-frifure alone 


appeared to be ftudied, and this circumftance it was 
that made me think I underftood him. Jt was high, 
and curled ever and over, and withal fo like a lady’s, 
that there. wanted no more than a fichu under the chin 
and over the fhoulders to make a man fwear, who faw 
him only from the pit, that it wasa female. ‘The fen- 
timent and confcioufnefs.of his prerogatives {poke from 


all his looks and geftures ; with perfect indifference he 


munched. {weetmeats, and delivered {mall-talk, without 


once regarding his company. It was clear that he 


‘could not look at thefe two fine women, fince he had 


to look at all the fine women in the other parts of the 
houfe; that he muft be indifferent towards thefe two, 
fince his aim was to make conquefts of the whole the- 
atre.. However, notwithftanding this; the two ladies 
looked round about them inva triumphant manner, and 
attracted many. envious eyes. Such obfervations em- 


ployed my attention as much. as the opera, 


pupped 
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Supped in the evening at the palais royal, 4 la fran- 
caife, 1. e. petit pain fopped in limonade, diluted with 
water. 

The 2oth, went to the Varietés amufantes. 

‘Three pieces were reprefented, two little ones and a 
greater. ‘The two little ones were played with extraor- 
dinary fpirit, and were good of their kind ;3 but the 
od piece was excellent. 

La Foitenke, that was the name of it, is one of the 
ferious moral family-pictures, like thofe lately fo much 
in fafhion at Tiondon, and her fort the french 
have a great quantity. ‘The or is M. Collin d’Har- 
Teville, who firft made ee alk ced of as aman of 
talents by his Inconftant, and afterwards by his Op- 


timitte. 


The piece met with a decided, noify, furious ap- 
plaufe. Monvel, who played the part of the hufband 
and father, 1s-one of the moit capital performers the 
Paris theatre has at prefent to-boaft of. He formerly 
was at the Theatre Palade from whence his colleagues 
caballed him down, for making him the chief fupport 
of the Vartetés bist Fle is already advanced in 
years, but acts with all the vivacity and fire of a young 


man. Among the actrefies there was not one that 


could be fet upon a par with him, though they play 
well too. and in many places would pafs for excellent 
9 SB 1 


performers. 
ca. 


I ara now convinced, that the french nation ‘is really 


in poffeffion of a theatre the beft adapted to its genius. 
Not. a finele word was loft of this day's reprefentation ; 
the mo de licate turns, as well as the longer "fentences 
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of morality and practical philufophy, were caught up 
and clapped with enthufiaim. The parterre here knows 
how to fet a juft value on whatever is good and excel- 
lent of every kind; and the fame nicer fenfe of the 
becoming, which rendered the Athenians of old the 
models of tafte, was here difplayed in all its luftre. In 
this capital, it is no ungrateful tafk to write well for 
the public. 3 

On the dropping of the curtain a frefh volley of claps: 
arofe, intermixed with the name of Monvel, Monvel, 
which re-echoed from all parts of the houfe with great 

ar, 
once more to receive the full meafure of applaufe for 
his talents and affiduity. 

It was a long while before he came. ‘The cry re-- 
doubled. The curtain at length was flowly drawn up. 
I was witnefs to one of the fineft {cenes that ever ftruck 
my fight, and which will fill me with unalterable re- 
gard for a people, who, with all their frivolity, poffefs 
fentiment, tafte, and affection, to fo high a degree. 

It was the author himfelf who was endeavouring to. 
pull the modeft actor upon the ftage. This latter, 
quite fatigued by his exertions, and exhaufted of breath, 
funk in the arms: of his tranfported friend, who with 
the left hand held him io his breaft, while he wiped 
his eyes with the right; and at leneth, when, upon his. 
repeated motions, the acclamations and clappings had. 
fomewhat abated, with a countenance pale as death, 
he ftammered out: “ The than was too modeft to come 
forward! He fays he is unworthy of the approbation. 
with which an indulgent public is difpofed to honour 
him. [ was. obliged to drag him out. What a day 
: : : this 


vociferation. ‘The actor was fummoned to appear 


ee 
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this is to me! Pardon me for thus publicly embracing 
him, for thus publicly teftifying that the man isthe 
friend of my heart, and that Iam as happy by his af 
fection as I am by his talents.’ — He embraced him 
once more, and before this friendly couple the curtain 


flowly fell. ‘The clapping .of hands, and the cries of . 


Bravo, Bravo, now continued for a long time, and, on 
turning round to wipe my eyes by ftealth, I faw that’ 
every eye. was moit in the box where,I fat. Let it be 
faid, that this was a farce acted after the play: it will 
always be in my mind an affecting fcene. Where do 
actors and authors any where elfe meet with shea glo- 
rious feb teat 
The arf, went to the The Francois. 
4 


vy four o'clock, and yet I already found a 


- 


number of people waiting for vie opening of the doors. 


They had thought, as I did, that the croud would be 


mmmentfe ;* but they were, deceived, as “well “a5 1s 


for the fpectators here fcarcely amounted to half the 


number that I met yefterday at the Varietés, and yet 
this was Sunday. I now fancied myfelf in fome degree 
able to explain how it was that this mere-comedie 
watched her daughter with fo much jealoufy. 

The play was Hamlet prince of Denmark, by 


M. Ducis, member of the french academy. ‘This cir- 


cumftance happened very luckily for me, as I<was 


making a fuite of characteriftical remarks Ga’ french - 


tafte in parallel with the enelith and german. ‘For the 
prefent the bare analyfis of the plot of the french 
Hamlet will fuffice. 


<¢ Hamlet, king of Denmark, is murdered, but not 


by his brother, nor yet by his queen, merely becaute ” 


* fhe 
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fhe was tired of him. ‘The caufe of the murder is 
Clodius, a ereat lord of thé court. He is the profeffed 
lover of the queer, on exactly t the fame footing ag 
married ladies in France, whd live in ftyle, ufually have’ 
their adorers. The king ceftfy reproaches him; this 
fo enrages his confort,’ that fhe takes the refolution to : 
poifon him. She enters his cabinet with the fatal bowl: 


horror feizes on her mind: fhe haftens out of the cham- 


ber, and leaves the bowl behind. The king drinks it. 
On her returning to the apartment fhe finds him dead.” 
Tam fenfible that the french poet has fhewn great 
judement in this alteration of what precedes the mur- 
der. Shakefpeare’s queen is rather a voluptuous than a 
weak woman, who is rendered ftill more contemptible 
by being in love with the brother of her hufband, and 
utterly deteftable, by entering, immediately on the 
death of her hufband, into marriage with his brothe 
It is a concerted plan between her and her paramour ta 
murder her hufband; with the queen of M. Ducis it is 
the firft fally of rage and refentment on account of the 
outrage her favourite has undeiervedly received. © She 
does not herfelf prefent him the bowl of poifon, but, 
confounded and conquered by the fuggeftions of nature, 
fhe leaves it ftanding, and the black deed follows na- 
turally of itfelf.’ I likewife fee, that the french poet 
has endeavoured 'to extenuate the. crime by the manner 
of making love which “faffiion lone has fanétioned or 


tolerated in Francé, and in‘the eyes of his countrymen 


it certainly is thus’ extenuated. His queen acts with 
decency, but the queen of Shakefpeare with brutality. 
** Clodius; .on being informed of the death of the 
King, urges the queen to beftow her hand on him. But 
the 
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the latter is now come to herfelf ; perturbation arid igs 
ward remorfe opprefs her ; {he cannot be prevailed upon 
to rob her fon Hamlet of, the crown, as fhe has-already 
robbed him of a father. She commands her lover to 
obey him as his king; and, till he confents to this, 
refufes him her hand. He now‘enters into a confpiracy 
againft Hamlet, to take from him by force what he 
finds is not to be given him.by. confent.” . 

By this means the character of Clodius is in a great 
meafure divefted of that loathfomenefs which attached 
to the perpetrator of inceft, the murderer, the ufurper, 
of Shakefpeare. The declaration of the queen, which 
muft appear to him’a complete rupture between them, 
draws after it all the confequences of affronted love; 
indignation and rage. In France what is not forgiven 
to love? M. Ducis has no lefs properly employed the 
like circumftances which fubfift in the character of the 
nation, than Shakefpeare has the predilection of his 
contemporaries for poifon, blood-fhed, and— ghofts. 
When the queen has imparted the dreadful fecret of 
the murder to her bofom friend, on his urging her to 
reveal the caufe of this crime affreux, fhe turns afide 
with uplifted hands, with her head reclined on her 
fhoulder. and her eyes directed towards the earth, and 
fays, in a feeble dying voice, nothing more than lamour! . 
~—The public pronouriced her abfolution with burfts 
of applaufe; and I could not help clapping the fenfe 
of the nation with a fmile on my face.. I:hever in my 
life could be fevere againft thefe children of fimplicity. 

© Hamlet receives information of the whole proce- 
dure; and indeed was already in poffeffion of it at the 
opening of the piece, Accordingly there is nothing 

| feen 


f 
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feen or heard of a ghoft by the audience! Hamlet 
alone fees him, on running off the ftage, for the firft 
time, with furious exclamations and difheveled hair. 
He does not let himfelf be feen by the fpectators, pro- 
ably ‘becaufe his bufinefs is not fo much with them 
as with his fon.” 

But, ferioufly ; the French will no longer endure to 
feé a ghoft even in the night-time; fince, on the ap- 
pearance of one at high noon, it was near being hiffed 
off. If the ghoft of a Voltaire fo narrowly efcaped this 
difgrace in full day, the ghoft of.a Ducis might have 
met with it even at night. What was wanting to the 


“former ghoft, in conformity to nature, would have been 


wanting to this ghoft in the celebrity of its creator. 
Les Francois n’aiment pas lefprit, faid a young york- 
fhireman that fat behind me. Oh, returned an old 
frenchman; ils aiment pourtant Vefprit, mais non pas 
les fpectres.— Cependant, monfieur, replied I, point- 
‘ing to Ophelia, who, from the paint fhe had on her 
cheeks, did not feem as if fhe had come from the grave: 
Cependant, en voila un! et fans doute il fait bien fe 
faire aimer !— Beaucoup! whifpered a beau at my el- 
bow, with a cunning look, that was to give me to un- 
derftand that he was one cf her particular admirers. 
I wifhed him joy, and let him perceive I took his hint. 


Perhaps he now laughed as much in his fleeve at me 
for believing him, as I did at him for wanting to make 


me believe him. But to return to the fable. . 
** The ghoft having difcovered to him the flacitious 


"eerime, proceeds to inftigate him to revenge. ~ His’ 


mother is marked out as the fit object of it: but filial 
affection rejects the fuggeftion. with horror, and then 
¥OL. Il. P he 


we 
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he is ordered to wreak his vengeance on Clodius. But, 
alas, Hamlet 1s enamoured of the daughter of this 
courtier, the charming Ophelia. What is to be done? 
Hamlet is really fo much in love with Ophelia, that he 
ardently wifhes to make her his wife; he does not ban- 
ter her, as Shakefpeare’s does his Ophelia.” 

Again a characteriftic feature of the genius of the 
nation. The French reckon it highly indecent to make 
game of even the moft defpicable fille. Allurements 
thrown out to whet the paffions, in which the germans 
and englifh indulge themfelves, are held fhocking by 
them. Their delicacy on this head feems almoft pe- 
dantic, and their veneration for the female fex nearly 
bordering on fervility: but to me this feature is one of: 
the fineft in the french character. — It is proximately 
derived from the regard which confideration has for . 
weaknefs, and is founded in true greatnefs of foul. If 
this feature is fometimes made ridiculous by fops, yet 
it will certainly ever find refpect with fedate and well- 
educated men in France. Again, from this trait arifes 
the culture of the female fex in France, which is in no 
nation carried farther than here. 

‘© Both the mother and the miftrefs prefs Hamlet to 
difclofe to them the caufe of his declining health, and 
the dejection of his fpirits. He declares it to his mo- 
ther, but not with the mirror in his hand; as fuch a 
method no fon dare ufe to a mother on the french the- 
atre, eyen thougl: fhe fhould order him to be boiled. 
“alive mn o1:” 

The decorum of the ftage here once more compels 
the french poet to facrifice a fcene, which generally 
paffes for one of the fineit in the whole play of Shakef- 

6 | peare. 
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peare. The behaviour of children towards their pa+ 
rents, of the mafter towards the miftrefs of the family, 
is here, when publicly acted, juft as delicate as the be- 
haviour of the male fex in general towards the female. 
The nation difcovers 2 nice fenfibility to every infult it 
meets with, and M. Ducis would have forfeited ali cre- 
dit with i. “for ever, if he had let his queen have 
ftood ftill to be told one fingle period of the Aorreurs 
(the word ufed by the French for what we fhould con- 
tent ourfelves with calling home truths) which Shakef- 
peare puts in the mouth of Hamlet to his royal mother. 

‘¢ He tells it her with refpe@t, and in covered ex 
preffions ; and when he has finifhed, he leaves her. To 
Ophelia he likewife difclofes the whole; he names her’ 
father as the caufe of all, and confeffes that he fhall 
- immediately feel his revenge. A hard ftruggle on the 
part of Ophelia, between her love to her father and 
that to the prince. The former gains the victory, and 
the affures her lover, that it is only through her breaft 
that he can plunge a dagger in the heart of her father.” 
_ The character of Hamlet is entirely french. He re- 
veals the whole to the mother, the miftrefs, and a par- 
ticular friend, whereas the gloomy britifh Hamlet tells 
nothing of it toany one. With this, a ftubborn me- 
lancholy is one while only a mafk for concealing his 
project, at another the real confequence of his grief 
and his inward indignation at the horrid deed; with 
the other it is actual frenzy, but which only fhews it- 
felf when his father’s ghoft appears to him, and the pa- 
roxy{ms whereof terminate in fatigue and dejection: 
which 18 more in the nature of a french theatrical hero 
than 1 in that of an englifh theatrical behemoth, againft 
: P 2 whom 
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whom ¢annon-balls rebound. For the britith Hamict 


talks humouroufly with the ghoft of his father, and 
wants to fight with him before he has made his ac- 
quaintanee. 3 

“Tn the mean time Clodius is contriving the ruin 
of Hamlet, by all the arts he can devife. His daugh- 
ter difclofes to him Hamlet’s plan, and reprefents with 


great delicacy the fcope of his cruel undertaking. Her 


intreaties and remonftrances are flighted. Clodius re- 


pairs to a gallery of the palace, there to wait for his 
fellow confpirators; inftead of whom Hamlet fuddenly 


‘appears, quite alone. [This fituation feemed to me 


one of the moft firiking, but the fentiments were to 


the laft degree french.| They attack each other: Clo- 


dius calls aloud for his confederates. ''They rufh in; — 


but at that very inftant he falls dead by a ftroke from 
-‘Hamlet’s poignard. They are going to ruth upon 
Hamlet, but the words: Againft your king! inftantly 
difarm them; and the curtain falls,” 

This ftroke, that the words: Againft your king! 


fhould have as much weight here with the confpirators, 
as a cocagne or a bull from the pope would have with 


a feditious populace in Italy, appears to me likewife 


highly characteriftic, and is become fill more fo to- - 


the nation ever fince the moft beloved of their mo~ 
‘narchs was ftabbed by a fanatic affaffin. 


Mademoifelle Raucourt did the part of the queem — 


A noble female figure, with ftrong and perfeétly thea- 


trical features. She always bowed too low from affe@ta- 
tion, which difcovered at once the agitations of her 
heart, and thofe of her bofom. At fuch times her 


~ hortidly © 
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horridly difgufting {creams did not appear to me by 
half fo difgufting. 

Saint Prix, who performed Hamlet, gave me great 
fatisfaction, while he played with moderation; but in 
his affectations he appeared.no lefs fhocking to me than 
divine to the parterre. Indeed I had not told him that 
a foreigner was to be among his audience, that he 
might have managed himfelf accordingly, to be clapped 
by him, and hiffed by his own countrymen. 

The 23d.— This day was devoted to rambling abut 
Paris. Without either guide or fettled plan, I entered 
the croud, and was carried with it along the ftreet 
St. Honoré. I firft began to fetch breath at the en- 
trance to the place Vendéme. It is a handfome fquare, 
and bounded by palaces; but for that very reafon is 
empty of people. Louis le grand, on his monftrous 
horfe, does not fill up the void. 

From hence I was pufhed on to the place Louis 
Quinze. He fills his fquare ftill lefs than the other; 
for he is {maller than his predeceffor, and his {quare is 
much larger. 

I haftened through the folemn gardens of, the Tuille- 
ries, acrofs the Pont Royal (which is far lefs than the 
Pont Neuf, and neither fo elegant nor fo frequented) ; 
from thence along the quays des Quatre Nations, of the 
Theatins and Auguftins, in the Fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main, pafling by the Theatre frang¢ois, to the palais de 
Luxembourg. ‘This antient venerable pile is haftening 
faft to ruin; and what Monfieur, its prefent poffeffor, 
is now doing to it, has no other end in view than to 
keep it from falling. The garden is a copy of the 
Tuileries, full of fine, lofty, gloomy allées, intermixed 

ne : with 
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with lawns, and made for penfive melancholy mortals. 
The celebrated gallery is no longer here, but is re- 
moved to the Louvre, where a place is allotted to it. , 

From thence to the Chartreux, where, at one end 
of the gardens, I found a traiteur, on whom I ftum- 
bled very opportunely; for I had been roving about, 
as I now perceived, full four hours. It is incredible 
how rapidly the time paffes to a perfon at Paris, from 
the vaft fucceffion of objeéts of every kind; and then 
a number of things, which it is neceflary for a man 
to fee lie at the diftance of a little day’s ages from | 
each other. 

At the traiteur’s I endeavoured to repay myfelf for 
“my curiofity; but he was not patriotic enough to treat 
me as I fhould have been at fome of the eating-houfes 
behind the Royal Exchange at London. A little beef 
_ boiled to broth, a young pidgeon crufhed into a lump, 
‘followed on a foup, in which the erufts of bread, bits 
of cabbage and curds, put me in mind of the apparent 
rari nantes in gurgite vafto; and was accompanied by 
an oblong thick monfter, that filled a large affiette, 
‘and promifed to make me. amends for the potage aux 
choux et aux fines herbes, for the bouilli and for the 
pigeon a la crapaudine. What is this? faid I to the 
garcon (for fo the waiters, marqueurs, and butlers, are 
called, though they be fixty years old), as I thruft my 
{poon into the belly of the monfter, and found no re. 
fiftance. Une omelette foufflée, returned he, et bien 
délicieufe! And it actually aniwered to both defcrip- 
tions. But the French conftantly make up their choles 
bien délicieufes with a large proportion of wind, 

Y was not fatisfied, though full, 

T now 
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‘T now fallied forth on a freth expedition. I proceeded 
for upwards of an hour and a half through all forts of 
ftreets, little and large, crooked and ftrait. I had no 
other compafs than the fentiment of wearinefs, that at 
length brought me to the haven where I wanted to be. 
My place of reft was to be a box in the théatre des pe- 
tits comédiens de monfeigneur le comte de Beaujolois. 

It was a curious idea to revive the famous pantomimic 
of the antients in the midft of Paris, where it is cufto- 
mary to talk fo much and fo fluently. But they talk 
even in thefe pantomimical fpectacles; only the perfon 
- feen upon the ftage does not fpeak, but another for 

him behind a lattice on the fide. Thefe petits comé- 
diens are however great enough, and among thofe I faw 
acting to-day, none could be lefs than feventeen years 
of age. The actreffes would take it very ill of their 
lovers, if they ufed the word petite of them. 

Here too I found the fame vivacity of acting that is 
no where to be expected but among french performers. 
{t was only by means of my opera-glafs that I could 
diftinguifh that the perfon on the ftage did no more 
than gefticulate, and neither fung nor fpoke. The 
movement of the eyes, the mouth, the hands, per- 
fectly exprefled the words which another pronounced 
from within the couliffe. In regard to two or three of 
‘the more elderly actors, I was doubtful, notwithftanding 
my fpy-glafs, whether they did not really f{peak. 

This mode of playing is far more difficult than the 
ufual acting of the theatre. It is requifite that the 
actor learn his part thoroughly word for word; that he 
ftudy the airs exactly according to the notes, and that 

he have accurately by heart the tact, the paufes, and 
| P 4 the 
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the cadence. And indeed they actually do whifper 


their parts, as otherwife it would be impoffible to ex- 
prefs the play of the mouth. This whifpering muft 


be ex ctremely difficult to beginners, as: it is fcarcely. 


poffible, in the heat of the pantomimic reprefentation 
which accompanies or produces the words, fo to'mafter 
onefelf as not to fpeak out. . 

- The way to conquer thefe difficulties employed my 
mind, more in this little theatre than the, piece that was 
reprefented, and the manner in which it was performed. 
It is very vifible in the performers of both fexes that 
they come of low parents. - The actors betray this by 
a certain vulgarity in expreflion, gait, drefs, and. fri- 
fure, and the actreffes in the fame manner; only that 
with thefe latter it. was fill more apparent in-adittle 
piece in which they were habited in the turkith coftume. 
The dreffes were fplendid; but fo much the more was 
..it difplayed by two long yellow hanging fleeves, which 
fluttered and whifked about as they exerted themfelves 
in gefticulation.. They ftrutted to and fro in their grand 
oriental robes, juft like country-girls-when dreffed in 
their Sunday’s finery, and could not forbear admiring, 
-with a broad grin of felfcomplacency, the glittering 
of the fpangles, and the brillia ancy of the filver gaufe, 


‘with the admiration of a fith-wife that has got into’ a 


coach. 

The theatreis {mall in comparifon of the other pa- 
rifian theatres; but Igrge enough for the purpofe. It 
was quite full. | 

The 24th, went to the théatre Italien. == 

Two pieces were performed: Les arts et Vamitié, 
and Sargines, ou Veleve de l'amour. | The former, 


which’ 
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which was the fhorter, was full of nature and life, and 
was acted delightfully, and with fpirit. When I fay 
that it wds replete with fentiment and nature, I mutt 
be underftood to mean french fentiment and french 
nature. However, even thefe cannot be perfectly 
thockine, as my eyes were wet more than once during 
the reprefentation. The fubject is as follows: 

Three excellent young men, a painter, an author, 
and.a mufician, find themfelves in company with a 
young lady no lefs excellent. ‘They live extremely 
happy, conneéted by participation and tender friend- 
fhip, and the lady is the centre and fource of their 
felicity.- ‘They think fhe bears an equal love to them 
all; fhe thinks they.all love her alike; but the painter 
loves her more than the others, and is more beloved by 
her than the reft. Of this the other two know nothing. 
, Beauty is a bait for the devil as well as for an angel 
of light. A lawyer in the neighbourhood, a worthlefs 
fellow, is enamoured of the lady, pays his addreffes 
to her, and is rejected. . He makes a pafquinade, an 
immoral drawi ing and infamous verfes, in the name of: 
his rivals, and hides them in the painter’s room; an 
hour afterwards the conftable comes with his attendants 
to the painter’s. They fearch the room, and find the 
libel according to the information given them by the 
lawyer. The three friends are to be put in prifon. 
Unexpected deliverance appears. A great man, wha 
had interefted himfelf in behalf of this ingenious family, 
takes it all upon himfelf; and the gouvernante of the 
lawyer betrays.the whole of the plot. The conftable 
takes him away. | 


 Thete 
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Thefe ftrokes are in the department of french nature : 
we come now to a {cene full of pathos. 

The marquis brings the three young men to an ex. 
planation concerning their regard towards the damfel : 
it would be impoffible, it would be unnatural, that fhe 
fhould have an equal love for all the three. They ap- 
peal to her, and fhe 1s grieved; fhe ftarts and trembles 
when the painter falls on his knee to her, and they afk 
whether fhe loves him as well as the reft. He cannot 


let go her hand, and fhe cannot take it from him. He - 


keeps her, and the others relinquifh their claims in 
favour of him. ‘The marquis adopts them for his chil- 
dren. - 

This fcene was acted in a very fuperior ftyle, and 
produced a great and univerfal effect. 

The fecond piece, Sargines, was an heroical operetta, 
deftitute of invention, but accompanied with very mel- 
ting and fimple mufic, and with a great number of 
changes in the fcenery. It was the twentieth night of 
its reprefentation ; which run the piece feemed to owe, 
not to the food it procured for the mind, but to the 
pleafure it afforded to the eyes, and other favourable 
circumftances. ‘Thefe are, that Philip Auguftus ap- 
pears in it; that this king fays: Not for myfelf, but 
for my people, I venture my life! that he adds: This 
is the moment that is to make us either henceforth free 
or flaves for ever! that, after having fpoke a long 
time with great fire, he.all at once defcries a beautiful 
damfel, goes up to her, and fays: Pardonnez moi, 
madame! and then, turning away from her, exclaims : 
Comme elle eft charmante! and that this damfel 1s the. 
goddefs of the parterre, the Dugazon. 


~< 
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Thefe circumftances, which fo happily fall in with 
the violent political fermentation in which the nation 
is at prefent, while it fondly dreams that it has a father 
of the people; which moreover ftrikes fo animatedly 
on the love the nation bears to all its kings, on the fpi- 
rit of gallantry and on the tafte of the pit: to thefe 
traits it was probably owing that the piece was attended 
by fuch brilliant applaufe. For on each of them fol- 
lowed a furious clapping, thrice repeated, and a ftun- 
ning vociferation of bravo ! 

Mademorfelle Dugazon had this evening only two 
opportunities for difplaying her talent. If I am not 
deceived, fhe is too folemn, too heavy, too heroical, 
for light and naive parts*. I imagined I was feeing 
Mademoifelle Raucourt again. It was her walk, her 
‘deportment, der downcaft, cold, and tragical look +. 

But her fhape is more delicate, her figure more. 
elegant, and her voice more agreeable. 

The 25th.—I took a journey to the Baftille ;. not 
fteering my courfe indeed the fhorteft way, but chufing 
that which muft moft certainly lead to it. It went 
over the boulevards of the chauflée d’Antin to the 
fanxbourg St. Antoine in one line; and I had an oppor- 
tunity of feeing at my leifure all the glories of the bou- 
levards, which were then in full difplay. However 
they are too numerous for a journal, efpecially as they 


* Tretract this fentence: Naiveté cannot poffibly be played 
with more truth than the fame Mademoifelle Dugazon biays it, 
for example, in Blaife et Babet. 

+ I fince perceive that the very thing which at that time did 
ot pleafe me i her was a ftriking proof of her matchlefs talents. 
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deferve as circumftantial a defcription ag the palais 
royal. 

At the fight of the Baftille I ftarted with aad and 
on coming clofe up to it I perfectly fhuddered. With 
gentle fteps I walked all round it in a pretty large circle, 
and my tremor increafed on finding myfelf all at once 
before the firft draw-bridge, which leaves one in doubt 
whether it is there for the purpofe of preventing any 
one from going in, or from coming out. ‘This dread- 
ful fortrefs is all walls and towers, and feems to crufh 
atfelf together with its own black piles, for being the 
fole horrible object of its kind. I breathed more freely 
on turning my back upon it. The people who live 
round it were eating, drinking, laughing, and finging, 
as if they lived contiguous to the palais-royal; but this 
furprife lafted with me no longer than for the moment 
that the fight of this fearful grave of the living a¢ted 
upon me, with all the ideas and impreffions I had al- 


ready imbibed from my infancy. If the raifing of © 


compafiion and terror be the proper object and effect 
of tragical reprefentations, the fight of the Baftille was 
a real tragedy to me: for I never recollect to have had 
thefe fentiments excited in my breaft fo pure and un- 
mixed, and accompanied with fo fedate a terror, before. 
i had already left it behind at fome diftance, when it 
firft occurred to me, that I had entirely forgot the ar- 
fenal *with its beautiful garden, which extends quite to 
the walls of the Baftille *. 


* Little did I dream of what was to happen to it in fomewhat | 


lefs than four weeks afterwards. 


For 
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For the fake of the contrat, I refolved to go from 
the Baftille to the Ambigu comique ; but I juft -em- 
ployed fo much time in examining the various coun- 
tenances of fuch as prefented themfelves on the boule+ 
vards either for paftime or profit, as to be at the begin- 
ning of the reprefentation of the Baron de Trenck, or 
le prifonnier Pruffien. This little piece took its rife 
from the general fenfation caufed by the printed life of 
this famous oddity. 

Near the theatre of the Ambigu comique, I faw the 
likenefs of a huge ox, under which the following tole- 
rably incorre¢t invitation to the {pectators was written : 
“© Je me flate d’etre l'unique de mon efpece, je fuis agé 
de quatre ans et je pefe 5447 livres; venez me voir, 
‘meffieurs!” I could not refift this ftriking addrefs, 
and accordingly went in to fee the prodigy. And in 
teality I never faw in my life a finer, nobler, and ftron- 
ger animal of the kind than this ox, which his owner, 
as the keeper told us, had brought from the interior 
parts of Hungary, purely for the fake of fhewing him 
to the curious parifians. His keeper fpoke a fort of 
gibberifh to him, which neither I nor another honeft 
man who ftood by me could comprehend. Aparem- 
ment, faid the latter to me, il ne comprend que lalle- 
thand ? —Sans doute, returned I, not without fear left 
the ox fhould attend to my accent: Sans doute, comme 
il eft de la Hongrie. —He gave a fhrug of the fhoul- 
ders, and fo did I. 

A hundred fuch ftrange things daily prefent them- 
felves to a man who lives among the French. 

But a great bill pofted up againft the wall termed this 
animal’a boeuf .cyclope, and this circumftance firft | 
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drew my attention to it, as I expected to fee fome re- 
markable lufus naturee which might give credibility to 
the ancient fiction. I was confined merely to the idea, 
that the cyclops had but one eye, and-had forgot that. 
they were withal of a gigantic bulk. This ox was 
indeed a giant of his fpecies, but he had two eyes. I 
afked his keeper, why, to avoid fuch miftakes, he had 
not rather called him, le boeuf géant. He anfwered, 
that boeufs géants had already been, but never yet a 
boeuf cyclope. ‘To this there was no replying, 

Befides this ox I embraced the opportunity of feeing 
a multitude of monkies, tigers, learned dogs, and 
every thing that was to be beheld of the kind. 

In the evening at palais royal. Here the news was 
brought that feveral members of the nobility and clergy 
had ftruck to the deputies of the tiers-etat. There 
was nothing to be heard but a wild tumultuous joy. 
Ten thoufand men, women, girls, boys were ftanding 
together in detached multitudes liftening to the {peakers 
and readers. All at once down fell a grenade from the 
uppermoft ftory of the palais and burft among one of 
the thickeft of them. The joy occafioned by the mif- ~ 
chief that was done, was taken for patriotifm by the 
ravifhed politicians; and, inftead of i earching for the 
{coundrel and taking him up for his frolic, they one 
and all cried bravo, bravo! and made fuch a nowe 
with their clappings that the whole palace refounded. 
Scarcely ten minutes afterwards, when the {quibs, 
crackers, rockets, grenades, and balloons, began. to 
fly about at an enormous rate on all fides, and fuch a 
noife and fcampering took place, as if the mob had 
been feized with a fudden frenzy, which continued 
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with unabated fury, till after two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The next day it was curious to behold, from the 
hand-bills that were ftuck up in all the corners of the 
town, the number of watches, jewels, fnuff-boxes, and 
handkerchiefs that had flown away in this patriotic ex- 
plofion. | 

The 26th. Before dinner, faunter to the Champs 
Elifées ; behind which, at a chop-houfe I dined in the 
Jardin Royal; from thence back again to the town, in 
the Variétes amufantes. 

The firft performance was a little piece, called Efope 
ala foire, not at all remarkable for plot or invention. 
People of all conditions flock to AXfop, partly out 
of curiofity, partly becaufe they love good advice; and 
he delivers them truths and maxims of conduct in art- 
ful allegories and ingenious fables. 

The fecond piece was the Duke of Monmouth. It 
was chiefly interefting on account of fome natural 
fcenes, in which the duke on his flight becomes em- 
barraffed with a pretty country girl, her bridegroom 
and her father. Monvel was too old for the part of the 
duke ; but that circumftance was foon forgot. Here 
likewife the paflages which had but a diftant and faint 
allufion to the prefent political fermentation, were fu- 
rioufly applauded. After them the paflages of mora- 
lity and practical philofophy were moft approved. 

The 27th. By the bad weather that has uninter- 
ruptedly continued all the time of my being here, it 
has always been impoffible for me to go without fide of 
the barriers of the city to draw a little frefh air. This 
fatisfaction I have hitherto only been able to obtain in 
the gardens of the Tuilleries, of the ccna: pa- 
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lace, and on the pont neuf. The palais royal and the 
theatre have all along been my principal fcenes of 
amufement. — . 
To day I was at the Théatre de Monfieur. It is in 
the Tuilleries. Perhaps as large as the théatre francois 
and italien, well decorated, lighted, and attended, as 
all, evento the leaft, are at Paris. | 


‘Two pieces were reprefented, a little one and a Asie: 


The lively fpirit of the French cannot poffibly confine 
itfelf for two or three hours to one piece. For a piece 
of fome length it muft firft be prepared ‘by a {maller; 
and for the longer it muft again be compenfated by a 
fhorter: hence it comes, that every theatre gives almoft 
always three pieces. The Ambigu-comique and the 
grands danfeurs frequently give, four, five, and everi 
fix. 

The firtt little piece of this evening had no other in- 
-tereft than what it acquired by the part of a father, 


which I fhall never fee played again with equal truth — 


and vivacity. The name of the actor I could not 
jearn from any of the fpectators: who fat within my 


reach: On this. particular I fhall forbear to make = 


any remark, though I vifited all the french theatres, 
and uniformly met with the fame occafion for it. 


The fecond piece was a farce with excellent mufie — 
by Paifiello. It was called Le marquis de Tulipano, ~ 


and had already outlived the feven and thirtieth repre- 


> Z 


fentation. ‘The ridiculous namé Tulipano was moft 


probably the caufe of the fuccefs of the piece: for, as” 
often as it was pronounced with a certain folemn ac-_ 
_ Cent, it was conftantly attended by a furious clapping” 
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and acclamations of bravo. All the reft was extremely 
ordinary and even childifh... 

The marquis Tulipano is a fop, extravagantly proud 
of his nobility, and withes to difplay the dignity and 


the fentiment of it in all his looks, his movements and‘ 


attitudes. Hence arifes a caricature, which in Paris is 
to the laft degree unnatural and laughable; but the like 
of which I have often feen in Germany, in little refi- 
dencies, and large cittes, and fhall probably fee many 
fuch in the provincial towns of France. As far as my 
experience on this head extends the player who did the 
part of Tulipano, by no means overacted it: but for 


the experience of the parterre in the theatre de Mon» 


fieur, he did fo beyond all bounds;. for fome difplays 
and attitudes, which did not ftrike me at all, occa- 
fioned fits of laughter without end. I the more rea- 
dily remark traits of this kind, as they imply a greater 
degree of culture in the French. The character of Tu- 
lipano, for producing effect on the parterre of Berlin, 
Drefden, Vienna, and even that of London, muft have 
been three times as much more furcharged than here. 

In the evening at Palais royal. Here was again re- 
peated the diverfion of yefterday, only with greater 
tumult, a firework of fquibs, crackers, rockets, &c. 
Hair-dreffers, politicians, favoyards and the like, go- 
verned and directed the whole, drove away honeft peo- 
ple out of the galleries, and left none there but men 
and women gazers; who, mofily with the lofs of their 
hair, gowns, coats, caps and aprons, made facrifices to 
their curiofity. The filles ran about like frightened 
deer, though finely dreffed, and feemed to curfe the 
patriotifm that raged all round in rags. Hyvyery. one 
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was fo taken up in avoiding the hifling fquibs and-fer-. 
pents, that the ladies were left to take care of them- 
felves. 

The 20th. —I was fo fortunate this evening as to. 
get. a place in the Ambigu comique. . The nafme of the 
piece was, Le Baron de Trenck, ou Je prifonnier 
Pruffien, the fame I had Jately miffed of feeing. Herr 
von Trenck, muft himfelf have laughed even in the 
dreadful dungeon at Magdeburg, if any one could have 
prophetically defcribed to him before hand the contents 
of this french performance. ‘The fcene is laid in that 
very prifon, and the tombftone, with the name en- 
graved upon it, and the death’s head, are not forgotten.. 
A long monologue, in which le malheureux Trenck 
defcribes tochimfelf the calamities which a lache cour- 
tifan, who had poffefled the great heart of his king 
againft him, had brought on his devoted head, and in 
which he fpeaks repeatedly of amour and of a tendre feu 
for an amante adorée, formed the. opening to the piece,, 
which is compofed in rhyme. Trenck’s part was per- 
formed by a little blackpated, fnub-nofed Gafcon (if 
one may judge from his accent),’who, with his long 
pantaloons, open breaft, and bare head, had the ap- 
pearance of a raw ill-bred country lout, and who, not- 
withftanding, forced me feveral times to laugh at my 
own emotions. ‘There is fuch a fund of intereft in the 
hiftory of this fingular man, that it muft have its effect 
even under the moft ludicrous difguife. | 

While the monologue is pronouncing, enters. 
Trenck’s friend the foldier (whofe german name [ 
have forgot as well as his french one) who had pro- 
cured him implements for unrivetting his chains, and 
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for digging under his graveftone a way for efcape. 
The fentiment of gratitude and tendernefs difplayed in 
this fcene, even under the hand of a learner, has here 
again an unfpoilable intereft. All the audience around, 
me at once fobbed and clapped. 

And now both the miftrefs and the fifter of Trenck 
fuddenly and miraculoufly appear. At leaft, either E 
did not hear how the foldier had made this entrance 
poflible, or he made no mention at all of it. This 
would have been but kind of him. However, there they 
were, for the purpofe of giving rife to a very cold 
fcene. Forme, at leaft, it was’cold, if not for the 
{pectators with french tafte and french hearts. An 
englifh poet, even though he had made all the reft 
never fo bad, would at leaft have worked up the be- 
ginning and end of this {cene into femething tolerable 5 
fince a meeting and a parting under fuch circumftances 
could not fail, with any trifling fkill, of preducing its 
natural effect. But the french poet (if for once I may 
abufe that-term) keeps his ‘T'renck in one continued 
reverence and diftance towards his fair-one; and, in- 
ftead of the tranfports of affeCtion, gives him, as is the 


fafhion here, barely decency. ‘They talk to one ano- 


ther juft like perfect ftrangers; -he relates to her with 
great’ prolixity how he has been treated and clapped up 
in irons; and fhe hears, at the diftance of ten fteps 
from him, with her hands modefily folded before her, 


his tedious haraneue, which fhe, as well as the fifter, 


is at length obliged to interrupt at times by an helas! 


_[pronounce hee —ias! as this is the tragical accent of 


ail the acireffes I have hitherto heard enunciate vaiate 


word. |}. 
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The faithful foldier again fuddenly makes his en+ 
trance, and tells that all is betrayed. The two ladies 
retire, probably through the wall, fince the rattling of. 
the key in the dungeon door is heard on the other fide 
of the ftage, which inftantly flies open to let in the ge- 
neral von Bork, who {peaks to Trenck in much the 
fame tone as is related by the latter -in his  hiftory. 
With the anfwer which the french poet has put into his 
mouth, herr von 'Trenck may be very well fatisfied : it 
breathes german franknefs and german magnanimity, 
with french modifications, refinements and national 
expreffion. | 

Trenck learns that the prince of Brunfwic is in Mag- 
deburg, is defirous of {peaking with him, and.to afk 
him for his deliverance and freedom; i. e. he makes a 
difcovery of his fecret paflage, his implements, and 
the moment of his intended efcape. Such a blunder 
does not fail of its effect even with this parterre. 
Without seflecting on the pleafure they had already 
received from the truly magnanimous fentiments of the 
prifoner, they now, by fome very fignificant hints, 
gave it. to, be feen that this was a bravado, which no 
man, who had a greater value for his underftanding 
than for the reputation of being fingular, would be 
guilty of. This is another trait in evidence of the 
quick and accurate feeling of a parifian parterre; and 
yet this was none of the choiceft. I heard the words 
ridicule and fou pronounced with emphafis on. all fides. 

What Trenck muft have known, ard the parterre 
better knew than he, a¢tually happened. His capti- 
_vity was rendered more fevere. What he now fays 
produces no effect whatever on the audience, fince 
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every one fays to himfelf (and a buz of difappro ation 
declared it aloud), the fault is all his own. Burs affairs 
take, a better turn than could be expected. The piece 
muft have an end, and that ajoyful one. Accordingly, 
the prince of Brunfwic fuddenly enters the prifon 
nifhes general Bork ; and has in his pocket the order for 
Trenck’s enlargement. A body of guards march up; 
the prince leads in the fweetheart aa the: fifter of 
Trenck, who receives his {word again. ‘The flags are 
waved over him, and a ballet, fuitable to the wecding, 
concludes the whole. : 

It cannot be otherwife but that the real ftorv, pro- 
bability, and the pruffian coftume muft be tranigrefled 
toa high degree. But this is juft the character of an 
Ambigu comique. | 

The parterre likewife clapped the moral fpeeches 
and maxims of life. 1 remarked one or two of them: 
I am ready to facrifice myfelf for my king; but I fhall 
never flatter him! — Kings cannot always do what 
they would! —It 1s only the coward that infults the 
fufferer [Trenck to general von Bork]; the great man 
has tears for him! | 

Let this idea be as trite as it will, it 1s enough that 
it was comprehended ; and, being in verfe, it will be 
retained. Certainly there were numbers in the pit to 


whom thefe {peeches were fo far new, that they had ne- 
ver read or heard of fuch, but whofe feelings and ex- 
perience were fo homogeneous to them that they were 
very fenfibly firuck. From this point of view the moral 
tirades of the old grecian dramatifts were nothing lefs 
than aimlefs, though they might appear trite to people 
of philofophy and experience. They had exactly the 
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fame effet on the greek parterre, which they have now 
on the french; and this is an evidence to me of the 
fimilarity of the two nations. I willingly remark this 
Wear but without therefore making what. I know of 
the characteriftic of the greek a boddice into which 
I would fqueeze the French. ‘The Greeks are to the 
French only as the acorn is to the oak: this latter once 
Yay in the acorn, but by the influence of externals is ' 
‘become, in comparifon of it, immenfe. If the ancient 
Greeks had known chriftianity, the art of printing, 
America, and gunpowder, it would not be impoffible 
that the parallel had been perfectly ftriking. 

The theatre moreover 1s not fo fpacious and well- 
built as the theatre des Variétés amufantes; but how- 
ever not worie than, for example, the theatre at Berlin, 
Drefden and Leipfic, and is far better furnithed with 
decorations and machinery than they, | 

The 29th of June.—In a party to the theatre des 
Grand Danfeurs du roi. On their large fhow-bill 
ftood no lefs than fix pieces; the titles and analyfis 
whereof I fhall {pare myfelf the trouble of giving. 
The manner of the authors who work for this theatre 
feems to me about a degree lower and duller than that 
of thofs who lavith their wit for the Ambigu comique. 
Doubleemeanings which border very clofely on {mut, 
are here perfectly allowed: yet 1 muft confels, that in 
feveral german theatres I have been at, they might be 
reckoned highly delicate. I obferved, that women 
perfectly well-drefled, who, on due examination, 
feemed to have nothing vendible about them, feemed 
heartily to enter into all this mirth, and clapped the 
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dlunt expreffions, without attending to the double fig- 
Mification couched beneath. | 
The rope-dancing, and other neck-or-nothing ex- . 
ploits that were given between the acts, or between the 
different pieces, I never faw in equal perfection, i. e. 
in equelly terrifying excellence. One among the reft 
made my hair quite ftand on end. Four bottles were 
placed upon a table, upon the foyr mouths of which a 
chair was fet in its natural pofition, on this another 
chair reverfed, in fuch a manner that its four feet were 
‘tuined up into the air, as its feat refted on the elbows 
of the former. On this tottering fcaffold mounted the 
man (who feemed to have no bones at all) with infinite 
dexterity and caution, laid his two hands and his feet 
on the four feet of the chair, and then firft ftretched 
aloft one foot, and afterwards the other, took away the 
deft hand, and laid his head in its place, took the 


Tight hand away, and now ftood with his head on one 
of the feet of the chair, quite firm and intrepidly for 
above two minutes. — Every creature prefent obferved 
a profound filence, and no one ventured to clap till he. 
had wound himfelf down with the fame dexterity, 
without giving to the fcaffold any other motion than a 
ftrong and tight trembling: What efforts do not the 
French repay with clapping, and what exertions do 
they not, make to obtain it! 

I would: not ‘again fee 2 man Javifh away fo much 
fkill, for wriggling -himfelf within a hair-breadth of 
death, and accordingly took myfelf away at the end of 
the third piece, and went,*as one is always in time 
there, to the {pectacle des affociés. I found here what 
they call in the auftrian Netherlands the threepenny 
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comedy, and all adjufted on the fame footing, onl 
that here it cofts more than threepence. The loweft. 
place here is always twelve fous. At the end of every 
act the old {peGtators go out, and new ones come in. 
For twelve fous a man does not get much in France, 
and accordingly neither has one in this fpectacle any 
great matter. The wit and the judgement of it are 
about upon a par with what are exhibited in Bartho- 
lomew fair. 

From hence I repaired again to the Délaflemens 
comiques, of nearly the fame ftamp, and from thence 
tothe Bluettes. The theatre of the latter is of all in 
Paris the leaft, the wretchedeft and the darkeft; but 
this 1s of no confequence to the garcons marchands and 
their laffes, who frequent it in fhoals on Sundays, 
and care little about the magnificence of the theatre. 

This entertainment ftill keeps up the Merry Andrew, 
and I maintain that he was the clevereft of any that 
ever came under my obfervation. His principal art 
lay in fhivering; and this he did with fuch dexterity 
and boneleffinefs as was perfectly admirable, and did 
not fail of its effect upon the diaphragm. And there- 
fore the principal part in the pieces that are given here 
is always a timid fop. Decorations, drefles, and ma- 
chinery, are fuitable to the performances, as the voices 


are to the mufic, which mutually make each other 
completely horrible. 
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OLYMPIC DIALOGUE. 


BY MR. WIELAND. 


JUPITER, JUNO, APOLLO, MINERVA, VENUS, 
BACCHUS, VESTA, CERES, VICTORIA, 
QUIRINUS, SERAPIS, MOMUS, 


AND MERCURY. 


[Jupiter and Juno, with all the reft of the celeftials, fitting in a 
fpacious hall of the Olympian palace, at feveral large tables. 
Ganymede and Antinous prefenting\the gods, and Hebe the 
goddeffes with near. The Mules forming the band of mufic ; 
the Graces and Hours dancing patomime dances; while Jocus 

_eharms the blifsful deities, from time to time, with his quips 
and quirks and caricatures, into peals of laughter. At the 
moment of their greateft mirth Mercury comes in flying im 


great hafte.] 
Jupiter. 
- THov hat made it late, my fon. What news 


haft thou brought us from below? 

Venus, to Bacchus.| They feem to be heavy tidings; 
he looks very weary with bringing them !. 

Mercury.| ‘The neweft that I have to relate are 
not much calculated to heighten the mirth that feems 
to reign here amonett you. 

Jupiter.| At leaft thy countenance, Mercury, is 
not. What then can have happened fo fad as to dif- 
turb even the mirth of the gods? 

Quirinus.| Has fome earthquake overturned the ca- 
pitol ? 

Mer- 
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Mercury.| 'That would be but a trifle. 

Ceres.| Has my charming Sicily been laid sods by 
an eruption of Attna? 

Bacchus.|| Qr an -untim 
campanian vines? 


froft blighted’ all the 


“< 


Mercury.| Trifles! trifles ! 

Fupiter.| Well; out with thy difmal ftory ! 

Mereury.| It is nothing more than — [ paufing. | 

Supiter.| ‘Make me not impatient, Hermes ! what 
is the meaning of nothing more than —? 

: Mercury.) Nothing, Jupiter, but that, on a motion 
made by the imperator himfelf in the fenate of Rome 
—by a great majority of voices—.thou art formally 
depifed. | 

[Tbe deities all fuddenly rife from table in grees agita- 

tion. | 

Jupiter, who alone remains featec, laughing. | No- 
thing more than that?—-'This I have long ago fore- 
feen. . 

All the deities at once.] - Jupiter depofed! is it Bor 
‘ fible’ Jupiter ! 

Funo. | Lana peak eft wildly, Mercury. — Alfcu- 
lapius,. pray 3 feel his 3 pulfe ! oo 

The deities. | bite x depofed 

Mercury.| As I faid before, formally and folemmnly, 
by a ereat Fai sity of voices, declared to be a man of 
firaw,-— what do I fay? aman of ftraw is ftilk fome- 
thing !—lefs than a man of ftraw, 2 non-entity, de- 
prived of his tem sie ef his priefts, of his cignity as 
fupreme protector of the roman empire! 

 Hercules.\ This ne a very ftupid piece of news, 

Mercury — but, as fure as my name is Hercules, 
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(brandifbing bis club| they fhould not have Hpliaed fo 
to me with impunity ! 

Fupiter.| Gently, Hercules! —~ Then Jupiter opti- 
mus maximus, capitolinus, feretrius, ftator, &c. has 
played out his part? ; 

Mercury | ‘Thy ftatue is pulled down; and they ar 
now at work in deftroying thy very temple. ‘The fame 
tragedy is acting in all the provinces and corners of, 
the roman empire. Whole legions of goat-bearded 
fellows are every where running about with torches, 
pickaxes, ooh sects s, wrenching-irons and other inftru- 
ments of deftruction, in fanatical fury to demolith the 
venerable objects of the old popular belief. 

Serapis.| Alas, alas! what will become of my gor- 
geous temple of Alexandria, and my proud colloffal 
fiatue! If the thebaic wildernefs fhould vomit forth 
again{t them but half its facred dryads, there is no 
deliverance. 

Momus.| Oh there is no need of that, Serapis, in 
behalf of thee. Who would dare to lay hands on thy 
ftatue, when at Alexandra it 13 an undifputed truth, 
that on the flighteft infult committed on it by any fa- 
erilegious hand, heaven and earth would fall to ruin, 
and all nature return to antient chaos? 

Quirinus.| One cannot always rely with fafety on 
fuch notorious reports, my good Serapis. It may happen 
to thee as to the ftatue in maffive gold of the goddefs 
- Anaitis at Zela, of which it was univerfally believed, 
that the firtt who fhould attempt any injury to it 
would infallibly be ftruck dead upon the fpot. 

Serapis.| And what became of that ftatue ? 
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Quirinus.| When the triumvir, Antonius, had routed - 
the army of Pharnaces at Zela, that city, together with 
the temple of Anaitis were facked by the conquerors ; 
and no one could tell what became of the maffive gold ~ 
eoddefs. After fome years it fo happened that Au- 
guftus lodged one night at Bononia with a veteran of 
Antonius. The emperor was fumptuoufly entertained ; 
and, while they were at table the difcourfe falling on 
the action at Zela and the plundering of the temple of 
Anaitis, he afked his hoft, who had been an eye-wit- 
nefs to it, whether it was true that the firft who laid 
his hand upon it was fuddenly ftruck dead to the 
eround ? — Thou feeft before thee the man that did 
the audacious deed, returned the veteran, and thou art 
actually feeding ona part of the goddefs. I had the 
good fortune to get firft poffeffion of her; Anaitis is 
an excellent perfon, and I confefs with gratitude, that 
Yam indebted to her for all my wealth. 

- Serapis.| ‘Thou giveft me there but celd comfort, 
-Quirinus! If matters are going on in the world as Mer- 
cury relates, I cannot promife myfelf any better fate for 
my colofs at Alexandria. It is however a_ horrible 
thing that Jupiter can remain a calm f{peétator of fuch 
abominations ! : 

Fupiter.| ‘Thou wouldft do well, Serapis, to be as 
riuch compofed as I. Fora deity from Pontus thoy 
kaft enjoyed the honour of being adored from the eaft 
to the weft long enough; and furely thou canft not re- 
quire that it fhould fare better with thy temple than 
with mine; or that thy colofs fhould laft longer than 
the divine mafter-piece of Phidias. Thou wouldft not, 
when we are falling, be the only one left ftanding ? 

Momus. | 
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Momus.| Soho, Jupiter, where haft thou left thy 
famous thunder-bolts, that thou beareft thy fall with 
fo much patience ? 

Fupiter. | If I were not what I am, I would anfwer 
thy filly queftion with one of them, thou jackanapes! 

Quirinus, to Mercury.| Wf I may truft to what thou 
fayeft, Hermes, I fhould be glad to be informed of a 
few things in my turn. Are my flamens alfo depofed ? 
is my temple too fhut up? are my feftivals no longer 
kept? and are the enervated, fervile, unfeeling quirites 
degenerated to that degree of ingratitude towards their 
founder ? : 

Mercury.| I fhould deceive thee were I to give thee 
a different account. 

Victoria.| "Then I have no occafion to afk thee, what 
are become of my altar and my ftatue in the julian cu- 
ria? It is now fo long fince the Romans have forgot 
the art of conquering, that nothing feems to me more 
natural than that they could not bear even the prefence 
of my image At every look they caft at it, they muft 
fee] as if it upbraided them with their infamous degene= 
racy. With Romans, whofe name is become aterm 
of contempt among the barbarians, a ftain that can 
only be wafhed out with blood, Victoria has nothing 
more to do. | 

Kefta.| Amidft fuch prodigious changes I may take 
it for granted that even the facred fire in my temple is 
no longer kept burning? Heavens! what will be the. 
fate of my poor virgins? 

Mercury.| Oh not a hair of their heads will be hurt; 
they, venerable Vefta, will be fuffered in complete tran- 
quillity to die of hunger. 


Quirinus.| 
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Quirinus.| How times may alter ! Formerly, it was 
a dreadful misfortune for the whole roman empire, if 
the facred fire on the altar of Vefta were extinct. — 

Mercury.| And now a greater clamour would be 
raifed, if the profane fire of any roman cookthop fhould 
go out, than if the veftals fhould let their’s become ex- 
tinct twice every week. | 

Quirinus.| But who then is to be their tutelary patron 
for the future in my ftead? 

Mercury.| Saint Peter, with the pair of keys, has 
taken that kind office upon him. 

Quirinus.| Saint Peter with the pair of Laval ! Whe 
may that be? | 

Mercury.| ‘That I cannot rightly fay myfelf; afle 
Apollo; perhaps he may be able to give thee fome in- 
formation on that matter. 

Apollo.| It is a man, Quirinus, who in his fucceffors 
for eight hundred years will rule over half the world, 

though he himfelf was only a poor fifher. 

Quirinus.| How! The world will allow itfelf to be 
governed by fifhers? 

Apollo.) At leaft by a particular fort of sitesi of 
fifhers of men; who, in a very ingenious fifhing-net,, 
called the decretals, will by degrees catch all the nations: 
and princes of Europe. Their commands will pafs for 
oracles; and a piece of fheepfkin or paper, fealed with 
faint Peter’s fith-ring, will have the virtue to make and 
unmake kings. | 

Quirinus.| This faint Peter with the pair of keys 
muft be a powerful inchanter ! 

Apollo.| By no means! ‘The moft wonderful and 
miraculous things, as thou oughteft long ago to have 

known, 
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known, have their natural courfe in the world. ‘The 
mafs of fnow, that falling from the fummit of a moun- 
tain overwhelms a whole village, was at firft but a little 
‘inow-ball; and a ftream that bears large fhips, is, at 
its fource, but a gurgling rill. Why fhould not the 
defcendants of a gallilean fither in the courfe of a few 
centuries become lords of Rome; and, by means of a 
_ new religion, of which they made themfelves the high- 
priefts; and, by the affiftance of an entirely novel fyf- 
tem of morality and politics which they had the art to 
graft upon it, at laft be able to make themfelves for along 
time mafters of one half of the world? Didf thou not 
keep the herds of the king of Alba, who was a very petty 
potentate, ere thou nvadeft thyfelf chief of all the ban- 
dits in Latium, and congregated that little neft of 
thieves which in the fequel became the capital and queen 
of the world? Saint Peter, in fa€t, during his life 
made no great figure: but he will fee the time when 
emperors fhall hold the firrup of his fucceffors, and 
queens and empreffes humbly kifs their feet. 

Quirinus.| What ftrange things one lives to fee when 
ene is immortal! 

Apollo.| Tt requires indeed much time and no fmall 
degree of art to bring the man-fifhery to fuch a pitch: 
but the fith will be ftupid enough to allow themfelves 
to be caught by them. 

Quirinus.| In the mein — we are all depoted, are 
we not? 

Mercury.| That is moft inconteftably true. 

Several of the celeftials.| Better not be immortal than 
live to fee fuch things! | 


Jupiter. 


jal 
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Jupiter.| My dear fons, uncles, nephews, and coufins, 
one and all of you! I perceive that ye take up this tri- 
fling revolution, which I have long feen coming in per- 
fect tranquillity, in a more tragical tone than it de- | 

ferves. Sit down again, I befeech ye, in your places, 
and let us talk of thefe matters calmly over a glafs of 
nectar. Every thing in nature has its time, every thing 
is tranfitory, and fo are alfo the opinions of mankind. 
They are ever changing with circumftances; and if we 
confider what a difference only fifty years make between 
the grandfon and the grandfather, we {hall not be fur- 
prifed that the world, within the fpace of one or two 
thoufand years, imperceptibly feems to have taken 
a figure entirely new. For, in fact, it is after all 
but femblance; it continues always the fame comedy, — 
though under different mafks and names. ‘The fimple 

folks there below have long enough carried on their 
fuperftition with us; and fhould there be fome of you 
who were flattered by it, [ muft fay you were in the 
wrong. It were to be wifhed that mankind at laft were 
wifer; by heaven it would not be too early! But that 
is not to be expected. Indeed they are always flatter- 
ing-themfelves that the laft fottife that comes to their 
knowledge is alfo the laft that they fhall commit; the 
hope of better times is their everlafting chimera, by 
which they are conftantly deceived, in order to let 
thenifelves be again deceived by it: becaufe it never 
enters their heads, that not time, but their innate in- 
curable folly is the caufe why matters never go better 
with them. For it is their decided lot never purely to 
enjoy any good; always excharging one piece of folly, 


of 
) | 
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of which they are at laft become weary, like a child 
that is tired of a toy, foranew one; with which how- 
ever they generally fare worfe than with the former, 
For this time it really has a look as if they would gain 
by the exchange: but I know them too well; not to 
forefee that they are not to be helped in this method. 
For, if Wifdom herfelf were to defcend in perfon to 
them, and live vifibly among them, they would not 
ceafe from decking her out in rags and patches, and 
feathers and bells, till they had made a fool of her. 
Believe me, deities, the fongs of triumph they are at 
this moment vociferating on account of the glorious 
victory they have gained over out defencelefs ftatues is 
_an ill-omened fcream for pofterity. They think to 
better themfelves, and get out of the rain by ftanding 
under the fpout. They are tired of us; they will have 
nothing more to do with us? So much the worfe for 
them! We want nothing of them.—If their priefts 
declare us to be unclean and evil f{pirits, and the fimple 
people are made to believe that our dwelling-place is 
an ever-burning pool of brimftone: what 1s that to me 
or you? How can it concern us what notiong half’ 
reafoning terreftrial animals entertain of us, or what 
relation they chufe to give themfelves towards us, and 
whether they fumigate us with a difeufting compound 
of affa foetida and frankincenfe, or with infernal ful- 
phur? Neither the one nor the other comes up to us. 
— They miftake us, you fay, in endeavouring to with= 
draw themfelves from our fupremacy: did they know 
us any better while they ferved us? What the poor 
people called their religion is their bufinefs, not our’s. 
They alone have either to gain or to lofe by it, if they 

PyOL.. 11. ae | conduct 
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conduct their lives rationally or irrationally. And their 
pofterity, when hereafter feeling the confequences of 
the unwife decrees of their Valentinian, Gratianus, and 
Theodofius, will fee caufe enough to rue the rath pre- 
cautions which have brought on their giddy heads a 
torrent of new and intolerable calamities of which the 
world, whileaddi¢ted to the old belief or fuperftition, 
had no idea. It would be another thing, if, by the new 
inftitution, they were actually bettered! Which of us 
could or would take it amifs of them? But exactly 
the reverfe! they are like a man, who, to remove an 
inconfiderable malady, with which he might live to be 
as old as Tithon, fhould have recourfe to a remedy 
that fhould bring upon him ten others, ten times worfe. 
Thus, for example, they raife a terrible outcry againft 
our priefis, for keeping the vulgar, who are every where 
fuperftitious, and ever will remain fo, in deceptions, 
from whence the {tate derived as much profit as they. 
Will ¢heir pricfts act any better? At this infant they 
are laying the foundations of a fuperftition which will 
be ufeful to none but themfelves; and, inftead of con- 
firming the political conftitution, will confound and 
undermine every human and civil relation; a fuperfti- 
tion which will lie like lead in mortal brains, preventing 
accefs to every found idea of natural and moral things; 
and, under pretext of a chimerical perfection, poifon 
every bud of humanity in the breaft of man. When 
the worft is faid that can with truth be faid of the fu- 
perftition that has hitherto been adopted by the world, 
it muft hereafter be confeffed that it was far more hu- 
mane, more harmlefs, and beneficent, than the new 
one, fet up in its room, Our priefts were infinitely 
more 
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more harmlefs people than thofe to whom they muft 
now give place. They enjoyed their authority and 
their revenues in peace, were complacent with all men, 
and combated no man’s belief: ¢hefe are domineer- 
ing and intolerant, perfecuting one another with the 
utmoft fury, for empty phrafes and unintelligible 
terms; determining by the plurality of voices, what 
mankind fhall think of inconceivable objects, how 
they fhall {peak of inexpreffible things, and treat all, 
who think and {peak differently from os as the ené- 
mies of God and man. That the priefts of us celeftials, 
till they were outraged by thefe boifterous oe Oe 
ers, ever had any difference with the government, or 
otherwife difturbed the public tranquillity, was fearcely 
heard of in a thoufand years: whereas the new prieft- 
hood, fince their party is encouraged, has never ceafed 
to put the world in confufion. ‘Their pontifs are at 
prefent: working in fecret: but fhortly will they 
grafp at the {ceptre of kings, conftitute themfelves the 
vicegerents of their God; and, under that title, affume 
an unheard-of fovereignty over heaven and earth. — 
Our priefts were indeed (as 1s reafonable to fuppofe) no 
very zealous encouragers, yet at ieaft they were not the 
{worn foes, of philofophy, from which, under the pro- 
tection of the laws, they had nothing to fear; but it 
leaft of all ever entered their heads to bring the thoughts 
and opinions of mankind under their jurifdiction, or 
‘attempt to impede their free circulation in fociety : 
whereas their’s——who, while they were the weaker 
party, were artful enough to have reajon on their fide, 
and placed her in the front whenever they were attacked 
by our’s, — now bid her farewell, as fhe would only be 
o ean a a hin- 
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a hindrance to their farther operations; and will never 
reft till they have made all dark around them, deprived 
the people of all means of illumination, and ftigmatized 
the free ufe of the natural judgement as the firft of 
erimes. Formerly, while they ftill fubfifted only 
en alms, the opulent lives and fociable manners of 
our priefts were a {candal to them: now, that they are 
failing with favourable gales, the moderate revenues of 
our temples, of which they have got poffeffion, are 
far too {canty to fatisfy the cravings of their vanity and 
pride. Already have their pontiffsat Rome, by the li- 
berality of filly rich matrons, of whofe enthufiaftical 
fenfibility they have the art to take advantage in a maf- 
terly manner, by the moft {hamelefs practice of legacy- 
hunting and numberlefs other artifices of a like nature,. 
enabled themfelves to exceed even the firft perfonages- 
of the empire in pomp, expence, and luxury. But, 
as all thefe fources, though augmented by the influx 
of ever new acceffions to their ftream, will never fa- 
tisfy the infatiable: they will contrive a thoufand other 


means till then unthought of, to tax the fimplicity of 


raw and unfufpecting people; even the fins of the world 
will they transform, by their magic art into mines of 
gold; and, to render thefe the more productive, they 
will invent. a monftrous catalogue of novel fins, of 


which a Theophraftus and an Epictetus had no con ~ 


ception. — But wherefore do I mention this? What is it 
to us what thefe people do or do not ; and how well or: 
ill they employ their new dominion over the fickly ima- 
gination of a race of mortals enervated and crippled, 
both in midd and body by voluptuoufnefs and fla-. 
very? Even the mifleaders of the reft are themfelves: 
mifled 5 


\ 
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qmifled ; even they know not what they do: but it be- 


hhoves us, who clearly fee into all this, to treat them 
with indulgence as diftempered and brainfick people ; 
and, without regard to their gratitude or ingratitude, 
to do them as much good in future, -as their own igno- 
rance and folly will allow us the opportunity for. Un- 
happy beings! whom do they hurt but themfelves in 
voluntarily depriving themfelves of that benign influ- 


“ence through which Athens became the {chool of wifdom 


and art, Rome the legiflatrix and miftrefs of the earth ? 


‘ whereby both attained to a degree of culture to which 


even the better defcendants of the barbarians, who 
are defirous of fharing in the countries and riches of 
thefe degenerate Greeks and Romans, can never raife _ 
them again. For what muft come of men, from whom 
the mufes and the graces, philofophy and ail the arts 
that embellith life and refine its enjoyments, with the 
deities their inventors and patrons, have retired? I 
forefee at one glance all the evils that will intrude 
themfelves in the place of fo many benefits; all the 
uglinefs, deformity, {quallor and monftrofities that 
thefe fanatical deftroyers of the beautiful, will eb 


aipon the afhes and the ruins of the works of genius, 


of wifdom, and art,—and my heart fickens at the 
loathfome fight. Away with it! — For, fo furely as Iam 
Jupiter Olympius, it fhall not remain fo for ever; 
though ages may pafs over it, till mankind have reach- 


ed the loweit depth of their depravity, and ages more, 


fill, with our aid, they fhall have laboured up from 
out the mire. The time will come, when they will 
feek us again, again invoke our help, and confefs that 


‘without us they.can do nothing; the time will come, 
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when, with indefatigable toil, they fhall drag from the 
duft, or dig from the depths of earth and rubbith every 
ruinous or disfigured relict of the works which once, 
through our influence, proceeded from the fpirit and ~ 
the hands of our favourite votaries, and exhauft their 
powers in vain to emulate by an affected enthufiafm, 
thofe miracles of genuine infpiration and the true in- 
fufion of celeftial energies. 

_ Apollo.| Mott certainly that time will come, Jupi- 
ter! I fee 1t, as if it were prefent in full luftre before 
me. They will again fet up our images, admire them 
with awful emotion and reverential admiration, take 
them as models for their idols, though they had been 
held abominations under barbarian hands; and — oh 
what a triumph! —their pontifs themfelves will be 
proud of building magnificent temples to us, under 
other names! 

Jupiter, taking a large goblet of nectar in his hand. | 
Long live futurity ! — Io Minerva: My daughter, to 
the time when thou fhalt fee all Europe changed into 
another Athens, filled with academies, lyceeums, and 
hear the voice of philofophy refound from the depths 
_ of the forefts of Germania, perhaps {till more free and 
clear than formerly from the fchopls of Athens and 
Alexandria! 

Minerva, with a little He of the head. | q am glad, 
father Jupiter, to fee thee in fuch good fpirits at the 
prefent afpect of affairs: but forgive me if I believe as 
little in a new Athens, as in a new Olympia. | 

Quirinus to Mercury.| I cannot get this Peter 
with the pair of keys, who is to be my fucceffor, 
e:t of my head, Mercury. How is it then with 
| thefe 
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thefe keys? are they real or emblematical, natural or 
magical keys ? Whence has he got them? and what 
is he to lock up with them? 

Mercury.| All that I can tell thee of the matter, 
Quirinus, is, that with thefe keys he locks againft 
whom he will, the gates of heaven or of Tartarus. 

Quirinus.| 'Tartarus, for our parts, he may fhut 
up againft whom he will. But heaven too! that is 
quite another matter. 

Mercury.| In fact they have taken upon them to 
people heaven with fuch an enormous multitude of dei. 
ties of their own ftamp, that there will fcarcely be any 
- room left for us old ones. 

jupiter.| Leave that to. me, Hermes! Our tem- 
ples and lands on the earth they may eafily take from 
us: but in Olympus we have been too long eftablithed 
to fuffer ourfelves to be turned out fromit. But, asa 
proof of our perfect impartiality, we will grant the new 
Romans, notwithftanding their infolence, the right of 
apotheofis, on the fame terms as the old ones. I hear 
that moft of their candidates, who lay claim to this 
promotion, are not perfons of the beft company. We 
will therefore, with faint Peter’s permiffion, always, 
previous to admiffion, make each of them fubmit toa 
little examination. If it appear, that he can pretend 
to a place among us, from his other qualities and me- 
rits, no objection fhall be made to him on account of 
the golden circle about his head; and even Momus 
himfelf fhall not dare to upbraid him with the mira- 
cles attributed to his bones or the rags of his garments. 

juno.| With the gentlemen thou mayft do as thou 
wilt, Jupiter; but the ladies I will take under my di- 
rections, : 
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Venus.| ‘They will be very well off. 

Fupiter.| Of this we will fpeak when occafion re- 
quires. And now —not a word more de odiofis ! — A. 
frefh goblet, Antinous! : 


PUKE OF ALVA AT A BREAKFAST, IN THE CASTLE 


OF RUDOLSTADT, IN THE YEAR 1547. 


‘TURNING over an ancient chronicle of the 
fixteenth century, under the title of Res in Ecclefia et 
politica chriftiana gefta ab anno 1500, ad ann. 1600, 
autore J. Soffing, ‘theolog. doct. Rudolft. 1676. I 
found the following anecdote, which for more than 
one reafon deferves to be fnatched from oblivion. In 
A piece, under the name of, Maufolea manibus Met- 
zelii pofita A Fr. Metch. Dedekindo, 1738. I find it 
confirmed: and for this the reader is referred to Span- 
genberg’s mirror of nobility, vol. I. book xiii. p. 445. ~ 

A German lady, defcended of a family’ long re- 
nowned for valiant feats of arms, and which had al- 
ready given an emperor to Germany, ona particular 
occafion made the formidable duke of Alva tremble 
by her bold and refolute conduct. As the emperor 
Charles the Fifth, on his return, in the year 1547, 
- from the battle of Muhlberg, to his camp in Suabia, 
paffed through Thuringia, Catharina, countefs dowager 
ef Schwartzburg, born princefs of Henneberg, ob- 
tained of him a letter of fafe-guard, that her fubjects 
might have nothing to fuffer from the Spanifh army 

5 | ) on 
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on its march through her territories. In return for which 
‘ fhe bound herfelf to allow the {panith troops that were 
aranfported to Rudolftadt on the Saalbrucke, to fupply 
themfelves with bread, beer and other provifions at a 
seafonable price, in that place. At the fame time fhe 
took the precaution to have the bridge which ftood 
clofe to the town, demolifhed in all hafte, and re- 
conftruéted over the river at a confiderable diftance; 
that the too great proximity of the city might be no 
temptation to her rapacious guefts. The inhabitants 
too of all the places through which the army was to 
pafs, were informed that they might fend the chief of 
their valuables to the caftle of Rudolftadt. 

Mean time, the fpanith general, attended by prince 
Henry of Brunfwick and his fons, approached the 
city, and invited themfelves, by a mefienger whom 
they difpatched before, to take their morning’s repaft — 
with the countefs of Schwartzburg, So modeft a re- 
queft, made at the head of an army, was not to be re- 

_ jected. The anfwer returned was that they fhould be 
kindly fupplied with what the houfe afforded; that his 
excellency might come, and be affured of a welcome 
‘reception. However, fhe did not neglect, at the 
fame time, to remind the fpanifh general of the fafe~ 
guard, and to urge home to him the confcientious ob- 
fervance of it. 

* A friendly reception, and a well-furnifhed table 
welcomed the arrival of the duke at the caftle. He _ 
was obliged to conieis, that the Thuringian ladies had 
an excellent notion of cookery, and did honour to the 
Jaws of hofpitality. But fcarcely had they taken their 
feats, when a meflenger out of breath called the 

countefs 
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countefs from the hall. His tidings informed her, that 
the {panifh foldiers had ufed violence in fome villages 
on the way, and had driven off the cattle belonging to 
the peafants. Catharina was a true mother to her peo-. 
ple; whatever the pooreft of her fubjeéts unjuftly fuf- 
fered wounded her to the very quick. Full of indig- 
nation at this breach of faith, yet not forfaken by her 
prefence of mind, fhe ordered her whole retinue to 
arm themfelves immediately in private, and to bolt 
and bar all the gates of the caftle; which done, fhe 
returned to the hall, and rejoined the .princes who 
were ftill at table. Here fhe complained to them, in 
the moft moving terms, of the ufage fhe had met with, 
and how badly the imperial word was kept. They 
told her, laughing, that this was the cuftom in war, 
and that fuch trifling diforders of foldiers in marching 
through a place, were not to be minded,  ‘¢ That we | 
fhall prefently fee,” replied fhe ftoutly. “‘ My poor fub- 
jects muft have their own again, or by Ged ! — raging 
ber voice in a threatening tone—princes’ blood for oxen’s 
blood!” With this emphatical declaration fhe quitted 
the room, which, in a few moments, was filled with 
armed men; who, fword in hand, yet with great re- 
verence, planting themfelves behind the chairs of the 
princes, took place of the waiters. On the entrance of | 
thefe fierce-looking fellows, duke Alva directly 
changed colour; and they all gazed at one another in 
filence and affright. Cut’ off from the army, fur- 
rounded by a refolute body men, what had they to do, 
but to fummon up their patience, and to appeafe the 
offended lady on the beft terms they could? Henry 
of Brunfwic was the firft that collected his fpirits; 
and 
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and {mothered his feelings by burfting into a loud fit — 
of laughter. ‘Thus feizing the moft reafonable way of 
coming off, by turning all that had paffed into a fub- 
ject of mirth; concluding with a pompous panegyric 
on the patriotic concern, and the determined intrepi- 
dity fhe had fhewn. He intreated her to make herfelf 
eafy, and took it upon himfelf to bring the duke of 
Alva to confent to whatever fhould be found reafon- 
able. Which he immediately effected by inducing 
the latter to difpatch on the fpot an order to the army 
to reftore the cattle without delay to the perfons from 
whom they had been ftolen. On the return of the 
courier with a certificate that all damages were made 
good, the countefs of Schwartzburg politely thanked 
her guefts for the honour they had done her caftie; 
and they, in return, very courteoufly took their leave. 

It was this tranfaction, no doubt, that procured for 
Catharina, countefs of Schwartzburg, the -furname of 
the Heroic. She is likewife highly extolled for the 
active fortitude fhe difplayed in promoting the Re- 
formation throughout her dominions, which had al- 
_ ready been introduced by her hufband, earl Henry 
XXXVI. as well as for her refolute perfeverance in 
putting down the monks and improving the inftruction 
ef the fchools. Numbers of proteftant preachers who 
had fuftained perfecution on account of religion fled to 
her for protection and fupport, which fhe granted 
them in the fulleft extent. Among thefe was a certain 
Cafper Aguila, parifh-prieft at Saalfeldt; who, in his 
younger years, had attended the emperor’s army to the 
Netherlands in quality of chaplain; and, becaufe he 
there refufed to baptize a cannon-ball, was faftened to 
, the 
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_the mouth of a mortar by the licentious foldiers, to be 
fhot into the air; a fate which he happily avoided 
only by the accident of the powder not catching fire. 
He was now for the fecond time in imminent danger of ~ 
his life, and a price of 5000 florins was fet upon his 
head, becaufe the emperor was enraged againft him 
for having contumelioufly attacked his Interim from 
the pulpit. Catharina had him privately brought to 
her caftle, on the petition of the people of Saalfeldt ; 
where fhe kept him many months concealed, and 
- eaufed him to be attended with the greateft affiduity, 
till the ftorm was blown over, and he could venture to 
appear in public. She died, univerfally honoured and 
lamented, in the 58th year of her age, and the 29th of 
her reign. The church of Rudolttadt is in poffeffion 
of her bones, 


ON THE LIBERTY AND THE LICENTIOUSNEESS OF 


THE PRESS. 


FROM MR. WIELAND TO A FRIEND. 


No with to know my fentiments on the dif- 
tinction between the liberty and the licentioufnefs of 
the prefs. As I take it to be a privilege neceflarily 
connected with the honour of being a man, to think 
on all cogitable matters, and to impart the refult of 
our reflections to others, and to do both in the bett 
method we can; foI make no hefitation in frankly 
difclofing to you how I regard the fubjeét. I take it 

for 
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for cranted, that the author of this diftin@tion had 
fomething of a determinate idea annexed to it, and a 
thoroughly good intention, or that he fancied he had 
them (which, you know, in regard to the will, amounts 
to the fame thing); and therefore we cannot fuppofe 
he meant to urge this ‘diftin@tion againft the liberty of 
the prefs. It might indeed happen to Caius or Titius, 
{as it may happen to us all who are fubyect to human 
frailty), in a jutt, but rather a too paffionate zeal, for 
what he holds to be truth and juftice, and therefore 
for the caufe of human nature, to exprefs himfelf in 
terms of unufual force. I fay, it might happen to 
Caius, or however elfe you chufe to call him, in a tow 
ftrong emotion of the animal fpirits and the imagi- 
nation, againft which an author, who is richly pro®’ 
vided with both, and is writing on an extremely in 
terefting fubject, cannot always be enough ‘on his 
suard; it might happen that undefignedly he tranf- 
orefs a little the ariftotelian line of courtefy and refpect; 
that he fhould hyperbolife a little, and fay fomewhat 
more, than, for example, a cool and fedate Romar 
would fay to the face of an Auguftus or a Titus, — not 
to mention one of their miunifters (who are naturally 
more fenfible to affronts than the Auguftus himfelf), 
though a man might venture to {peak in pretty ftrong, 
terms to the face of either of thofe ceefars. Caius, 
then, could not juftly take it much amifs, of an Afi- 
nius Pollio or Lucius Pifo, or whoever you pleafe ta 
place above him, if the latter gave to fuch paffionate, 
though not ill-meant, effufions, for greatly exceeding 
_ the ufual bounds of freedom, a name that, according 
to Adelung’s diCtionary, betokens thofe who both 
ue incon- 
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inconfiderately defpife danger as well as violate the laws 
of decency and order without remorfe. Caius himfelf 
could not deny that there are cafes, where the like in- 
fiances of precipitancy and thoughtleffhefs are ufed to — 
be attended with ftripes. Indeed: he might excufe 
himfelf on the fcore of a righteous zeal for the caufe 
of humanity: but he would be. anfwered; that a wife 
man fhould know how to keep his paffions, however 
juft and good their object and aim might be, within 
due bounds. It is likely that he might not be wanting 
in a plaufible reply: but in all cafes, it isa main point 
to give the adverfary no advantage. 
_ Nothing, however, is more natural, than for fuch 
paffionate beings as we poor homunciones are, to be 
heated above what is neceflary or advifable, when our 
zeal is too ftrongly excited. In thefe, as in all other 
cafes, where men {plit into parties, we find the obfer- 
vation of Horace to hold good : 
Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 
The hufband, fays a vulgar proverb, breaks the pans 
and the wife the pots. Commonly nothing comes of 
fuch houfe-keeping, but fherds of earthern ware. But, 
my friend, I fhall always be of opinion, that a man 
may utter the ftrongeft truths with impunity, if he 
delivers them in a calm and eafy manner, and without 
perfonal affront to fuch as think otherwife. Not that 
I would have a man fpeak coldly and indifferently on 
truths whereon the welfare of mankind depends: let 
him fpeak with all the warmth of fentiment, in a ftyle 
of perfonal conviction and of pure benevolence, and 
yet with temper and moderation, and he will offend no 
one. Or, in cafe any perfon fhould be felf-conceited 
and 
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and unreafonable enough to take offence at a modeft 
contradiction, the whole reafonable world will be on 
his fide. It is not to be told how much a man may 
injure the beft caufe by a violent method of defending 


it, by exafperating the opponent, and by wounding | 


his felf-love. If we only injured ourfelves by this 
means, it might very well be allowed to pafs; we 
fhould have the confolation at leaft of confidering our- 
felves as martyrs for the truth: but the caufe of man- 
kind is injured. — A moral from Terence, which can 
never be too much inculcated, is highly applicable in 
all cafes of this fort, ‘Tu fi hic effes, &c. 

You fee, my dear friend, that I take the diftinction 


before us, in a fenfe that fhews it to be the moft harm- 


lefs matter in the world; which it would by no means 
be if I gave it that dangerous import which to many 
it feems to have: namely, as if the meaning were, 
that becaufe Caius, or Titius, or Sempronius, have 
ufed the liberty of thinking (which all the learned, 
nay, which every perfon who can utter his reflections 
intelligibly has a right to enjoy) with fome indifcre- 
tion, authors in general fhould be fubjected to a kind 
of inquifition; and arbitrary fetters fhould be laid on 
the freedom of the prefs, under the pretext of pre- 
yenting the licentioufnefs of it. I know not what 
caufe many nice people may have for being fo quarrel- 
fone with the liberty of the prefs: but of this lam 
well affured, that Auguftus or Titus would have taken 
it very ill of any one who fhould have fuggefted to ei- 
ther of them only the thought of wanting to fupprefs 
the freedom of {peaking and writing (printing was not 
in being in their times) on account of the tee bold ufe 
a Labe- 
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2 Laberins, for example, had made of it. What opi | 


~ nion fhould we have entertained of the wifdom of 4 
Solon, if he had caufed daily to be weighed out to his 


Athenians, by ourices and fcruples, how much it were. 
‘proper for them to eat, becaufe fad experience teaches, 


that one or other at times eats more than is fit? And 
do you think, that even Solon himfelf, fuppofing he 
had providently ventured fo far, would have brought 
himfelf off by the diftinction between freedom of eat- 
ing and freedom of gormandizing, with the grand+ 
fathers of Socrates and Ariftophanes ?— I hope then 
that [have perfectly fet your mind at reft by this little 
effufion of my thoughts. He that has abufed the. 
freedom of eating into gluttony, muft be contented to_ 
fwallow a digeftive powder or an emetic. He that has 
abufed the freedom of the prefs into licentioufnefs, 
merits, for the firft offence — a reprehenfjon for his fu- 
ture caution: but the freedom of the prefs remains, 
notwithftanding, like the freedom of eating, as unti« 
mited as before — or — fo m uch the worfe, 
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Hotperc gave leffons in the French lan- 


guage in Norway with great approbation. He went to 
Paris, and found that he underftood no French. 


I hope this will be the cafe with many of our di- . 
vines, in heaven. Why I hope fo? Nay, it at leaft — 


fuppofes that they will get thither. 
| A, G. Kastner. 
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. ON PHE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


OOF all the doétrines of the myferious philofophy 
of Pythagoras, none is lefs worthy of a philofopher, 
and yet there 1s none that has gained its promulgator 
more fame, than that of the tranfmigration of fouls. It 
would at moft have been exhibited as a monument of 
an enthufiaftical magination, and as an inftance of the 
pliancy of reafon under the yoke of fancy, had not 
Plato given it a frefh confequence by his captivating 
eloquence, and by his authority’ over the- parched 
brain of the philofophers and monks of the torrid 
zone. No fooner had they dragged it from the corners 
of philofophy, to place it on the grand theatre of reli- 
gion, than, like all other philofophical fpeculations, it 
was entered in the fluctuating regifter of herefies, and 
became of importance both to thinking and thought- 
lefs men, both to them that embraced, and ta them 
that rejeted the chriftian faith. 

How did Pythagoras come by this airy hypothefis? 
was prefently made the queftion when the termina- 
tion of angry debate had made room for calm reflection. 
From the fyftem itfelf of this great man nothing that 
can fatisfy our curicfity is to be obtamned; as neither 


Pythagoras nor his difciples thought it worth while to 
demonftrate their doctrine on philofophical principles . 


to the great uninitiated multitude. If they adduced 


any argument, it was no other than this: Pythagoras 
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himfelf has related, that he was formerly Euphorbus, 
and demonftrated the fact by the recognition of a rufty 
fhield of the times of the fiege of Troy. In the whole 
pythagorear fyftem (if a tiffue, fpun out of obfeure-and ~ 
crude fpeculations, in an unnatural combination with - 
arithmetical, geometrical, and metaphyfical ideas can 
ever be called a fyftem) there is not even the {malleft 
circumftance that can furnifh a hint concerning the 
firft rife of this idea in the mind of its author. For, 
from the propofition, fouls live after death, to the pro- 
pofition, they travel about from one body to another, ~ 
it muft be owned there is ftill a very great diftance ; 
and from the propofition, fouls will be punifhed or re- 
warded after death, to this, they fuffer the punifhment 
by the pafling of them from one animal body into 
another, is likewife an immeafurable jump. Will it 
be faid, that Pythagoras could not conceive of the 
continuation of the agency of the foul without any or- 
gans, and therefore cloathed her with the bodies of 
animals, to help himfelf out of the perplexity? But 
this implies only, that it not unfrequently happens 
with fyftematical philofophers, that, for avoiding one 
abfurdity, they entangle themfelves in a greater; yet, 
in oppofition to all hiftorical evidence, fome are dif- 
-pofed to rate too highly: the wifdom of this man. 
What a fpirit without organs is, and a fimple fpirit is 
without organs, the antients had neither more nor 
fewer ideas than our prefent philofophers; that is, — 
none at all: they therefore wrote and faid nothing of 
it, as they had not yet learnt the grand art of accu- — 
rately arranging words without ideas according to the 
firicteft rules of logic; and becaufe no Hobbes had yet 

4. arifen 
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artfen to prove that all our reafonings were nothing 
more than mere combinations of words. 
_ From Aégypt then that Pythagoras borrowed this 
doGtrine, was affirmed by all who were not ignorant or 
impudent enough to alledge his journey to India, and 
his long intercourfe with the wife brachmans and 
gymnofophifts. But as this was abetting the prejudice 
concerning the lofty wifdem of the AZgyptians, which 
had now been exploded for feveral ages, they con- 
tented themfelves with that anfwer, without refleCting 
that it gave rife toa farther queftion, How came the 
Egyptians by this notion? | 

It occafioned no {mall furprife when accounts were 

firft brought from the Eaft Indies, that this opiniona . 
formed.a confiderable part of the religious fyftem of 
the inhabitants, With aftonifhment it was found with 
the nations on this fide the Ganges, in Arrakan, Pegu, 
Siam, Kamboia, Tonquin, China, Cochinchina and 
Japan; and now the queftion was, Whether the Afiatics | 
had fetched it from Africa, or the Africans obtained it 
from Afia. But, fince the A¥gyptians had been put in 
poffeffion, by the antients as well as the moderns, of 
the principal difcoveries and the fublimeft wifdom; fo 
nothing was nfore natural than to attribute to them 
the firft difcovery of the tranfmigration of fouls, and 

to fearch for arguments from every quarter in fupport 
of this affertion *. 

- But, even fuppofing that this were fo clearly afcer- 
tained as it is not; fhould we be advanced one ftep 
nearer to the origin of this curious sk Sioa Its 


* Kempfer’s weed of Japan, book i, p. 48. edit. Dohm. _ 
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birth in Egypt would hardly be proved from the de 
fective, the contradi€tory and the obfcure accounts 
that come to our hands from that country fo fertile in 
wonders. Andeven in India, from the very fame cau- 
tes, and from the vaft multitude of fables, and the 
want of hiftorical relations, we fhould likewife find but 
few data for the fatisfying of our curiofity. 

But the refearch becomes more intricate and per- 
plexed, 1f we add to this, that in Greenland *; among 
the Mongals +; in Louifiana $; and among the Iroquajs 
and their neighbours §, the fame opinion is commonly 
prevalent. That all thefe nations fhould have derived 
it from India or Aigypt, is no more credible, than 
that they adopted the worfhip of the ftars and the ado- 
tation of fire from the inhabitants of the Eaft, And 
yet the conclufion, that this or that aft, {cience, or 
epinion is in practice among thé orientals, and likewife 
in the regions of the North, confequently that the Eaft 
a8 their native feat, is almoft univerfally made by thofe 
who employ themfelves in inveftigating the origin and 
progrefs of human knowledge. Nothing, at the fame 
time, is more fallacious than this very conclufion; for 
it is by no means a neceffary induction, that all the 
difcoveries have proceeded exactly from one nation ; 
and we may and miuft admit, that the fame matters 
have been difcovered by feveral, at various times and 
in different places. In all the regions under heaven 
| Crantz hiftory of Greenland, vol. i. p. 258. ; 

4 Recueil de voyages au Nord, tom. viti. p. 424. 

i Rec. de voyages au Nard, tom, v. p. 23. 

§ Lafiteav, meeurs des Sauvages, tomi.-i, pe 416, | 
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the human mind follows nearly the fame law in its ad- 


vancings from one branch or degree of knowledge to %.:...”. 


another, and we may, with the higheft probability, 
admit that the ideas and knowledges of nations in their 
infancy have a fimilarity that borders upon identity. 
In religious tenets, in the belief of a future ftate, in 
offerings to the dead, in auguries and numberlefs 
other opinions, the modern barbarians of America, 
Afia, and Africa, bear an aftonifhing likenefs with 
the Greeks, the AXgyptians, and other celebrated na- 
tions of old: and at bottom the fame limited ideas 
and knowledge of nature are to be found with them 
all. 

The queftion, then, How did Pythagoras come by » 
the doctrine of tranfmigration of fouls? muit now be 
altered into this, How did the nations, fo widely 
afunder, in Afia, Africa, and America, come to 
adopt this tenet? For, as it is not the fentiment af 
one individual man, or of one fingle tribe; but is 
common to various nations: fo, I think we do no 
wrong either to Pythagoras or to the AXgyptians, by 
regarding it as a thought peculiar to a not fufficiently 
cultivated period of the human race, and merely lea- 
ving to Pythagoras the honour of having tranfplanted a 
rude popular notion into his philofophical fyftem. 
Thus alfo we fhall gain this important advantage, that 
we may fettle its origin on more general and more 
pofitive obfervation, than by confidering it fimply in 
regard to fabulous Aigypt and the myfterious Pytha- 
goras. Concerning the modern rude nations we hare 
far more pofitive accounts; and, by a fingular accident, 
frequently more detailed, than of the antient Aigyn- 

& 3 tians 
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tians, who from religious oftentation, gave themfelves 
a far more marvellous afpect, and their antient hiftorya 
farmore venerable appearance, than either the nature of 
things or the pragrefs of the human underftanding al- 

lowed. ; 3 
If we would know how nations whofe reafon is not 
yet confirmed by reflection and obfervation, repre- 
fent to themfelves the foul: we have no more to do 
than, either to call to mind what were our thoughts in 
regard to this word when we were children, or to re- 
mark what the lower clafs of perfons among us under- 
ftand by the expreflion, the foul. With all men, ab- 
ftract ideas unfold themfelves from fenfible impreffi- 
‘ons; with all men, fenfible images and impreffions 
are the firft objet of all reflection; with all men, ab- 
{tract and general ideas are at firft no more than pic- 
tures of the imagination; with all men, therefore, 
who have not yet by continued refle@tion tranfported 
themfelves into the fuperior region of intellectual ideas, » 
the reprefentations of abftracted objects, that do no; 
lie within the province of the fenfes, are nearly the 
‘fame, becaufe they are prepared from nearly the fame 
-materials. ‘The uncultivated man reprefents the foul 
as a fubtile airy being, with juft the fame dimenfions, 
frame and figure as we perceive in the grofs material 
body : and, fince he has no other knowledge of man 
than what he acquires through the fenfes, and conte- 
quently, fince it cannot occur to him, how can he be- 
lieve that his foul may be otherwife fafhioned than his 
body? ‘The proof of this is to be feen in the manes 
of the antients ; which were fubtile and airy outlines of — 
the body which the foul had inhabited upon earth. 
The 
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The belief in thefe manes was not introduced among 
the antients by a poet; it was adopted by the poets 
from the oldeft popular ideas during the raw uncul- 
tivated ftate of the nation. It would undoubtedly be 
doing the poets teo much honour to attribute to them 
the invention and introduction of the whole religious 
fyftem of the antients; they did but felecét, from the 
great ftore of generally received opinions, fuch as were 
moft fuited to the machinery of their poems; and by 
embodying and cloathing them, gave them, a more 
captivating afpect. Homer defcribes his manes ac- 
cording to the notion that then prevailed; he makes 
the heroes bring them offerings, not merely becaufe it _ 
pleafed him, but becaufe it was a practice followed | 
by the nation in general. ‘That thefe manes truely 
reprefent the idea of the antients concerning the*foul, 
their functions, rewards and punifhments in the in- 
fernal world, their recollections of what they had done 
onearth, their belief of a return to the regions above, 
and that they could be evoked by fpells and incanta- 
tions, will not leave us the fmalleft doubt. 

The belief of alife after death is to be found amongft 
almoft all the favage nations, and under the very 
fame afpect. The Groenlander is firmly convinced, 
that, after his death, he fhall go to a place with per- 
petual fummer, bright funfhine, quantities of fea-dogs 
-and where abundance of frefh water is to be met with *. 
The Ackanfea in Louifiana believes that his foul, after 
death, will go to a place, where every fpecies of plea- 
fure, where the charms of the chace and of the fifhery 


* Crantz, hiftery of Greenland, vol. i. p. 258. 
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will every where abound*. The Oftiac + and the 


Iroquois ¥ have the fame belief. In fhort, the g@ene- 
rality of the rude unnolifhed nations reprefent to them- 
felves the life after death as a continuation of the pre- 
fent, with a larger proportion of conveniency, reft, 
and fenfual pleafure; and, agreeably to this notion, ac- 
commodate its elyfium and its tartarus to the 1deas 
and occupations they had in the world above. As, 
therefore, a natural philofopher, from a tooth or a 
‘bone, can determine the animal whofe property it 
was; fo can likewife a connorfleur of the human race, 
from the formation of its lower world, determine the 
climate, mode of life and degree of cultivation, in 
which 4 nation lives. | 

All thefe fables taken together, unanimoufly evince, 
that rude unpolifhed nations ‘have no other intelleCtual 
conception of the foul, than as a fubtile material 
being, of the human fhape, and the human mode of 
acting. 7 

According to our philofephical fyftems, the foul is 
fo firmly attached to the body, that it cannot leave it 
fo long asthe man continues ‘to live: but in the doc- 


a5 
~~ 
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‘trine of f{pirits among favage nations, it enjoys a far 


greater freedom. She can, as oft as fhe pleafes, aban- 
don the ‘body, travel over diftant regions, converfe 
with the fouls of departed friends or acquaintance, and 
it is nothing unufual for her calmly to leave her body 


* Recueil de voyages ‘au Nord. tom. vy. p. 266. 
+ Jbid. tom, viii. p. 409. 


j Lafiteau, moeurs des fauyages, tom. i, p. 408 & fqq. 
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at homie, while fhe is roaming over other worlds *. In 
fhort, their foul 1s in this refpecét as unconfined, as 
thofe of the feers and prophets and nuns inflamed by 
heavenly love can pofiibly be: as certainly as thefe be- 
lieve they fhall pafs over into other worlds and there 
enjoy {piritual kiffes of love ; fo afiuredly do the former 
that they fhall converfe with the fouls of their ancef- 
tors in the inferior world. | 
How can the human intelle€@t be fo blind to fuch 
manifeft contradictions and abfurdities, will a ‘gloomy 
metaphyfician fay, who has never beheld mankind any 
otherwife than in lis compendium; and will either 
doubt of the facts or break out in bitter lamentations 
on the wretchednefs of the human race. But in reality 
‘the human mind is not fo dull, as we ufually make it 
when we only fee it through the medium of our own 
favorite opmions. ‘The notions that appear to us contra- 
dictory and abfurd, becaufe we either ftudioufly neg- 
‘e&, or cannot difcover the foundations on which the 
ftand, arecertainly not foin the eyes and according to 
the ideas of thofe who embrace them. ‘Though the 
human mind be feldom firong enough to fee truth in 
all tts purity: ‘yet it has always fufficient force to 
avoid: manifeft contradiion in its very deviations; and 
even from the moft ridiculous tenets to compote a kind 
of harmonious fyfem. By the manner in which rude 
mations ea the foul, their voluntary negle& of 
the body has nothing contradictory in it, at leaft no- 
thing viibly contradictory; asit 1s notin itfelf abfurd, 
that at animating airy being in the body, in a human 


¥ .Crantz hit, of Groenland, yol. i, p. 2576 
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form, fhould loofe itfelf from its grofs material fhell, 
for enjoying its exiftence in completer freedom. 

But though this be not felf-contradictory : yet it is - 
certainly deficient in proofs that it is real, and confe~ 
quently this opinion is a glaring inftance of the levity of 
the human underftanding, which adopts or rejects a 
propofition without any reafon, but merely as blind 
chance fhall direct. ‘The mind of man is every where 
in its operations alike, and obferves among uncivilized 
nations the very fame laws by which it is directed 
among the moft polite. When the opinions of rude 
and uncultivated people feem to us to be void of foun- 
dation, and when we from thence conclude, that thefe 
people have adopted them without any reafon: we then 
commit, from a fhortfightednefs which does not always 
prevent us from being proud, a manifeft act of in- — 
juftice; by fondly imagining that there is no reafon, 
becaufe we happen to fee none. There is no tenet, 
however ridiculous, believed in any part of the wide 
furface of the globe, which has not its reafons with 
them that believe it. 

And what reafons then can favage nations have for 
believing the voluntary removal of the foul frcm the 
body? No other than experience itfelf. ‘That they 
he immovably on one {pot during fleep, they know 
from experience; and that, during this quiet fituation 
of the body, they vifit diftant regions, difcourfe with 
diftant and long-deceafed people, they know likewife 
from experience.. The livelinefs of fenfation is even 
in moft cafes with our philofophers the criterion 
whereby fenfible impreffiors are diftinguifhed from 
mere fancies; and with fuch as have not deeply re- 
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flected, or made nice obfervations, on the nature of 
their im&gination, it is the only criterion for judging 
between felt and merely imagined things. With all 
our metaphyfical acutenefs, and the niceft fpirit of 
difcrimination, we fhould never have thought of dif- 
tinguifhing the perceptions of our dreams from the 
perceptions of our waking hours, did not our intercourfe 
with other men, and the teftimony. of thoie that were 
prefent while we fiept, convince us, that, of all we 
think we have perceived, nothing has happened. Upon 
thefe principles, now, the favage reafons: During my 
fleep I have actually feen, heard, done, what I am 
confcious I have feen, heard, and done; yet I know 
for certain that my body has not ftirred from the place: 
confequently my foul muft neceflarily have left the 
body, and have roamed about in all the places which 
J have feen; confequently, it 1s not to be denied that 
the foul does leave the body, and with the greateft ve- 
locity traverfes the moft diftant places without it. 

So confiftently and methodically, indeed, the favage 
does not reafon: but all thefe middle terms necefflarily 
lie undeveloped in his intelleét: and he would reduce 
them to this very form if he had once been taught the 
method of fyllogifms and enthymemes. That favage 
nations hold their dreams for realities we are exprefily 
told by travellers; fince they are not fufficiently verfed 
in natural philofophy for explaining the nature of 
dreams: fo they believe that their foul, when fhe fees 
the body buried in fleep, takes advantage ‘of thefe 
moments, for going abroad, and afterwards returns to her 
tabernacle of flefh.—— On awaking, they believe the foul 


to 
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to have in whinge feen all that they have fancied in eiteid 3 


dreams * 


A ison experience from whence they conclude of 


the foul’s roaming about, is in the extafies of their 
foothfayers or inchanters. ‘Thefe impoftors, or, perhaps 
more juftly, thefe dupes to their own fancies and aweful 
preparatives, can reduce themfelves to a ftate of entire 


fufpenfion of all the fenfes and fenfations; they let 


themfelves be pricked, beaten, and even burnt, without 
feeling it in the flighteft degree; and they are at fuch 
times fo very abfent, that they feem to be entirely un- 
der the guidance of a foreign fpirit-+. It would be of 
confequence to the doctrine of immaterial fubftances, 
fhould a phyfiological philofepher employ himfelf in 
making accurate obfervations on this flate; but moft 
important of all, if fome one fhould make them who 
has himfelf experienced fuch ravithments and extafies. 
By acertain exertion of mind a man may eafily fucceed 
fo far as to prevent the ordinary feeble fenfations from 
reaching the foul, and we meet with perfons who are 
much difpofed to fuch flights. By certain diftem- 
pers it often happens that the cutward dudts to the 
common fenforum are clofed up, and all fenfations 
entirely removed. Confequently, thefe perfons muft, 

by certain preparatives and practices, have acquired 
the aptitude of fhaking and reverfing their brain in 
fuch a manner, as that it is tranfported into a f{pecies 


* Lafitenu, meeurs des fauvages, tom. i. p, 363. Gacillaflo 
dela Vega, hifloire des yneas, liv, ii. chap. 7. 


+ Lafiteau, toma. p. 383, 384. 
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of inflexible rigor. ‘The fpectator of fuch a tremen- 
dous fcene can imagine nothing elfe than that the foul 
of the foothfayer has abandoned his body, if he have 
mot already learnt by experience and obiervation that 
this, though fomewhat unnatural, is not altogether fu- 
-pernatural: and certainly many a traveller would ha 
fallen into this miftake, had he not Hes withheld ta 
the béehtef in the power of the devil. ‘They fpeak on 
this fubject with fuch 2 folemn furprife, and with fuch 
slreadful contortions of countenance, that we may eafily 
perceive they have taken the whole for fuperhuman 
and diabolical; and numbers of them know not how to 
help themfelves out of this oc andl but by leaving 
it to the fagacity of their reader to determine, whether 
the evil fpirit may not really have a hand init. The 
juglers are very expert in confirming the prejudice, by © 
pretending that in thefe extafies they really make jour- 
nies into the lower world, where they hold conference 
with their deities and anceftors *. 

When a people once believes a roving of the foul 
from its body, it may very cafily pafs on to the idea, 
that the foul of one man transfers itfelf into the body of 
another. For what is more eafy and natural, than for 
fouls fo feparated from their bodies frequently .to 
lofe their way, and to get into a different body in like 

“manner forfaken of its foul? What more comprehen- 
fible, than that a foul fhould feck out a new body for 
its habitation, when become weary of its former abode? 
Accordingly, we actually find among nations who 
adopt the migrations of the foul, the belief in the 


* Crantz, hiftory of Greenland, vol. i. p. 257. 
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commutation of them; and hence the angekoks, that 
is, the forcerers of Groenland have arrogated to them 
felves the power of bringing back loft fouls, and of 
providing the fick with found ones *. : 

Can human fouls interchange their bodies? can they 

alfo as eafily betake tlremfelves into the bodies of brutes, 
and fo wander about in the form of beafts? ‘This the 
{roquois in reality believes. Here follows one of their 
fables, which confirms not this fuperftition alone, but 
likewife another that 1s fpread almoft over all the world. 
There antiently lived among them a famous hermit of 
the name of Shonnonkouiretfi (that 1s, the very long 
head of hair), whofe memory is ftill revered. The 
village in which he was born was vifited with a general 
mortality, which carried off the moft confiderable peo- 
ple one after another. Every night a funereal bird 
flying over the huts, fluttered his wings with horrid 
noife, and raifed a doletul cry, which increafed the 
univerfal alarm and confternation. It was not doubted, 
that this was the ofaron, or the animal of him whofe 
inchantments caufed the dire calamity. . But none 
knew to whom they fhould apply for coming at the 
fource of the evil; and the foothfayers, on being con- 
fulted, found nothing in their art that could help them 
to it. In this terrible extremity, the council of the 
elders difpatched three of their principal members to 
Shonnonkoutretfi, to implore him to have compaffion | 
on them; but his ftate did not permit him to quit his 
folitude, and he could never condefcend to leave it for 
going into the village. However he allowed himfelf 


* Crantz, hiftery of Greenland, vol. i. p. 258. 
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to be wrought upon in one particular, and appointed 
a day for the deputies to return and receive his laft 
determination. They came back at the time he had 
fixed. The hermit fhewed them three arrows which 
he had made in their abfence; and without imparting 
to them any thing of his defign, he only told them to 
examine well the arrows, that they might be fure to 
know them again. | 

In the evening, towards fun-fet, Shonnonkouiretfi 
went and lay in ambufcade on a little hill, at no great 
diftance from the village. The bird flew out of a hol- 
low tree at the coming on of the night; and, fhaking 
his wings as ufual, diftinctly pronounced the names of 
fome of the principal perfons whom he had doomed ta 
death on the morrow. No fooner did the hermit 
perceive him, but he advanced foftly, let fly at him : 
one of his arrows, and then retired, affured that he had 
fufficiently wounded him. 

The day following a rumour is fpread in the village, 
that a certain young man, who lived alone in a poor 
hut with an old woman his mother, was very ill. The 
elders, attentive to all that paffed, fecretly ordered the 
three deputies who had been with Shonnonkouiretfi to 
vifit him, as if without defign. The patient was too 
much tormented by his malady to permit him to dif- 
femble it; he had an arrow that entered very far into 
his fide. The arrow of the hermit was immediately 
recognized. Private inftructions had been given to 
thofe who treated the patient; and as they were at- 
tending to their bufinefs, feemingly with a view to 
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extract the-arrow, they managed it fo well, that they 
throat it into the heart of the miferable wretch *. 

In this fable manifeftly lies the belief, that human 
fouls, and even while the man is yet alive, can pafs 
into the bodies of brutes; it ikewife contains the ex- 
plication of a fuperftition not every where eradicated 
among us. It would not be eafily believed by fuch as 
have not learnt it from the ftories in the hiftory of 
witches, or from the tales of their nurfe, that there 
are men who, in a literal fenfe, can change themfelves 
into beafts. ‘The wolf, as the moft noxious and vora- 
cious of animals, has been found eminently adapted 
to favour the infernal attempts of thefe magicians, and 
therefore fuch metamorphofed perfons are denoted by - 
the general appellation of lovup-garous or were-wolves. 
Formerly thefe moniters wandered much abroad, of 
late however they have not fo frequently been feen, 
fince the laws againit witchcraft have been repealed, 
and the clergy been excufed the trouble of cafting out 
devils. Yet there is here and there an obfcure corner. 
in the country, where they full conveniently carry, on 
their accurfed tricks among the good old wives and 
idle goffips of both fexes. Even among the antient 
Greeks this fuperftition was not unknown; Lucian’s 
afs, and its copy, the golden afs of Apuleius, are con ~ 
firmations of the fact, at the fame time that they tarn 
it to ridicule. ! | 

A ftill more confpicuous inftance of fimilar permu- — 
tations of fouls, during the life-time of the ating 

*. Lafiteau, tom. i. Pp. 39% 
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perfons i is to be found among the fables current in the 
Eaft-Indies. ‘The foul, fay thefe people; isin the fame 
relation to the body as the inhabitant is to the houfe. 
As the man inhabits his houfe, and repairs the parts of 
it as they decay; fo thé foul inhabits the body, ftrives 
to preferve it, and to fupport its failing powers. Far- 
ther: as the man goes out of his houfe, when it is no 
longer habitable, and feeks for himfelf another, fo the 
foul forfakes her body when a ficknefs or fome other 
accident renders it incapable of being animated, and 
puts herfelf in poffeffion of another body. Finally, as 
‘the man goes out of his houfe when he will, and returns 
to it again at pleafure; fo there are great perfons; 
whofe foul has the power of freeing itfelf from the body, 
and returning to it again as often 4s they pleafe, after 
‘having wandered through various regions of the 
world. 'This will be confirmed by the following o¢cur- 
tence: We read in the life of Fieramarken, one of the 
moft puiffant fovereigns of India, that a prifice im-« 
plored a goddefs, whofe temple ftood in a retired 
place, to teach him the mandiram, that is, a prayet 
which has the efficacy of freeing the foul from the 
body, and of bringing her back to it whenever fhe 
chofe. He obtained the boon for which he prayed $ 
but unluckily his fervant; who had remained at the 
door of the temple, had heard the mandiram, retained _ 
it in memory, and refolved to ufe it on the firft ocea- 
fion. As this prince repofed an entire confidence in 
his domeftic; he related to him the peculiar favour he 
had obtained, but took care not to difclofe to him one 
_word of the mandiram. It frequently happened, that the 
prince retired to a folitary place, where he allowed his 
VOL, H. | E foul 
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foul free courfe; but previoufly gave his fervant ftric&t 
charge carefully to watch his body till he fhould be re-~ 
turned to himfelf. This done, he foftly faid his prayer, 
and his foul, being got loofe from the body, made large 
excurfions all around, and afterwards returned. Once, 
as the fervant was watching the body of his prince, 
the thought came into his head to repeat the prayer ; 
and his foul, diflodged from his body, immediately 
‘conceived the refolution of paffing into the body of the 
prince. The firft thing this falfe prince did, was to 
cut off the head of his former body, that it might not 
occur to his mafter to animate it. ‘Thus was the foul 
of the real prince compelled to animate the body of a 
poppinjay, with which he returned to his palace *. 

When men are once fo far confufed in their ideas as 
to believe thefe circumvagations of the foul even in the 
life-time of the man, they have only a fhort ftep to 
anake to the tranfmigration of fouls after death. Two 
waufes appear to have given rife to this: firft, the me- 
tarmmorphofes of their gods; and fecondly, the refem- 
blance that fome beafts bear to fome men. 

I.. The metamorphofes of their gods. 'Thofe nations 
that believe the tranfmigration of fouls, affirm alfo that 
their gods difguife themfelves in the forms of beats, 
Of the old A®gyptians it is faid, that they maintained 
there had been a time, in which all the gods, for 
avoiding the perfecutions of the giants, had changed 
themfelves into certain animals; and the whole egyp- 
tian animal-worfhip feerns to reft on the principle that 
divine beings lie concealed in the forms of beafts. 


* Lettres édifiantes, rec. xili, p. 1146 
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That mankind fhould worthip the brutes merely as 
brutes; is as incomprehenfible as any thing on earth 
can be, and therefore various hypothefes have been 
raifed, both in antient and modern times, for unravel- 
ling this curious practice of the Egyptians. | But, 
fince no zgyptian fyftem of religion has come down 
fo us fufficiently complete and unmixed for enabling 
us properly to explain the fact; .Ithink our beft way to 
that end would be by having recourfe to the relation 
between the see yptian worfhip and thewortfhipers of beafts 


difcovered only in modern times. The Akanfeas ‘in 


Louifiana pray to beafts; but at the fame time they 
believe that fuch beafts are nothing elfe than the vifiblé 
tabernacle of their god, who one while makes choice 


of an ox, at another of an origna al, and at another of 


a dog, for his vifible domicile *. 

The foothfayers of the Mafkoutens, a nation in the 
neighbourhood of the Ilinefe, adore the ox, as thei 
great manitou, and affirm that in him they do not 
worfhip the ox, but the manitou of the ox, who 


- dwells under the earth, and animates all oxen. They 


add that bears and all other animals a are in like manner 


animated by a fubterranean mani itou, 


A fimilar wandering of the deities is likewife be- 
lieved by the inhabitants of the Eatt Indies. ‘Their 
god Brumma has animated the body of a ftag and a 
fwan. Viftnou has been a fith, a tortoife, a hog, half 
man and half lion, and laftly a brahmin. Since then 
the gods themfelves are fubject to fuch wanderings, 


* Recueil de voyages au Nord, tom. y. p. 116+. 
* Lettres édifiantes, rec, xi. p. 325. 
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how much more mutt feeble man be fo! And, as it 
is not abfurd to believe that the gods animate the bo- 
dies of various animals: how much lefs abfurd is it,. 
that the fouls of men may do the fame ! 

If. The refemblance between certain animals and 
mankind. ‘The human mind is always fo ingenious and 
bufy in fearching out for refemblances, and takes fo: 
great a pleafure in having found them, that it even 
brings the remoteft objects together, and fees refen- 
blances where not the leaft fhadow of a likenefs exifts.. 
In all languages traces are to be found of the great 
propenfity in mankind to compare their own qualities 
with the qualities of the inferior animals. In the Eaft 
as well asin the Weft the courageous man is compared: 
to the fierce and valiant lion, the faint-hearted to the. 
timid deer, the voluptuary to the wallowing fwine, the 
fenfualift to the lafcivious goat, and the contemptible 
fycophant to the fawning dog: and on thefe compa- 
rifons, in all languages are founded a multitude both 
of honourable and infamous names. ‘The Iroquois and 
the Elurons divide themfelves into certain tribes, and 
every tribe bears the name of an animal; as the tribe 
of the wolf, the tribe of the bear, the tribe of the tor- 
toile*. The inveftigation of the refemblances between 
mankind and animals is even carried fo far by fome 
moderns, that they have imagined certain relations 
between the faces of nien and beafts, and from thence 
have drawn phyfiognomical rules. | 

This refemblance now probably occafioned mankind 
to believe, that the fouls of thofe men who had a cer-- 


© Lafiteau, tom. i, p. 464. 
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tain ftriking agreement in their conduct with fome ani- 
mals, really paffed into fuch animals after their death ; 
and that the foul of the voluptuary paffed into the 
body of the hog, as that of the bold, the refolute and 
the cruel man did into the body of thelion. For thus 
they moft eafily and..commodioufly could explain this 
refemblance they had obferved, by deriving it from 
the tranfpofition of fouls. 

When once a ftanding opifion is fuitable to reli< 

gious purpefes, crafty or ingenious people are always 
to be found, to turn it to their own and the general 
_ Denefit: and fanatics, who from a facred zeal, ftrive to 
tran{plant it into the religious fyftem. The religion of 
all thofe nations that have made one for themfelves, is 
therefore always the beft application poffible of the po- 
pular ideas fill fubfifting from the favage ftate, for 
taming the people and reducing them to a regular go- 
vernment. Does a nation believe the continuance of 
fouls after death? the legiflator and the priefts fubjoin 
to this belief the doctrine of rewards and punifhments, 
according to certain rules fitted to the wants of the 
fociety; and thus make the prejudice fubfervient to the 
attainment of their views. Is a people addicted to the 
interpretation of dreams and the expofition of prophe- 
cies? the legiflator appoints foothfayers, augurs, di- 
viners, harufpices, for governing the vulgar by their 
‘means, and for ftamping a greater authority on their 
proceedings. 

The idea of the tranfmigration of fouls was too well 
accommodated to fuch defigns, for efcaping the no- 
tice of men of difcernment; and when once obferved, 
was not to be neglected. . By the fmall addition, that 
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‘this migration was dire@ted by certain laws that had 
relation to the life that had been led in the world, it - 


was perfectly adapted to work upon the morals of man- 
kind. ‘This therefore was eagerly laid hold of; and 
now it was taught in the temples as an article of faith 
that the fouls of the wicked muft always be turned into 
the bodies of fuch contemptible animals as they bore 
the greateft likenefs to, and that they are fo long to do 
penance in the form of thefe brutes, and to wander 
about from one body to another, till they are fully pu 
rified from their vices. 

When men begin to:refleét upon dos they con- 
ftantly firft lay hold on that which they ought to take 
Jaft: the notions implanted in them by education, fo- 
ciety and religion, they confider as irrefragable princi- 
ples, and then endeavour to make experiences fuit them ; 
whereas, they ought, on the contrary, to reduce them 
to a confiftency with experiences. This is what we full 
_do every day, this is what the antients did, and it is 
done by all the people that are ftruggling to rife above 
barbarifm, Hence the philofophy of the people is al- 
ways built on old popular and religious ideas; and the 
nearer it is to its origin, fo — more marks of fable 
and religious ideas does it bear upon it. As therefore 
the nations, with whom the migration of fouls has been 
already long believed, find their reflections on the world 
and God begin to expand ; fo they ftrive to bring even 


thefe into connection with their notions of the origin of . 


the world. Hence various fyftems now gradually arile, 
and among t them alfo this, that God is the common 
foul of the world; that all fouls are part of the divine 
being; that they cannot, by reafon of their tranferef- 
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fions, return dire&tly to God; that confequently they - 
muft do penance for all their fins, in animal bodies ; 
that, finally, they afcend, from one gradation to ano- 
ther, till they regain their original perfection. 'This is 
full at prefent the religious and philofophical fyftem in 
the Eaft Indies * ; this was perhans too the fyftem of all 
or of fome of the egyptian priefts; this was alfo partly 
the foundation of the grecian religion; for the general 
belief that people after their death were taken up into 
_ the number of their gods was built on fome fuch per- 
feCtionating of human fouls. No wonder, then, that 
Pythagoras appropriated it; and, by cloathing it in a 
mathematical and philofophical drefs, gave it a new 
form, and impreffed it with a greater authority. 


PROGRESS OF MONACHISM, 


BY DR. ZIMMERMANN. 


PACHOMIUS, a difbanded foldier, but, in 
my opinion, an incomparably more fenfible, and a 
far greater man than Antonius the egyptian boor, . 
had, notwithftanding his thebaic defcent, nothing of 
the melancholy frenzy of his tutor Antonius, however 
crazy he might otherwife be. He likewife had a greater 
ftock of acquired knowledge than Antonius, and under- 


* Lettres édifiantes, rec, xiii. p. 148, & feq. 
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ftood, by infpiration, or fome other means, both 
Greek and Latin. 'The anachorete Palemon conferred 
on him the monaftic habit. ‘They dwelt together alone 
ina cave on the top of a mountain. 


Pachomius and Palemon lived on bread and falt, - 


Occafionally fome herbs were added to their repaft ; 
eccafionally too, inftead of herbs, they ate duft and 


afhes fprinkled on their bread. Praying, fewing and | 
{pinning were their ufual employment. They made 


hair-fhirts, partly for their own wear, to fcratch and 
mortify their fiefh; partly for fale, that on the profits 
they might live, and have fomewhat to beftow upon 
the poor, If, in the middle of the night, they found 


themfelves unable to refift the attacks of fleep, they © 


carried fand from one place to another, to inure them- 
felves to vigilance and prayer. ‘To prevent their being 
furprifed by fleep, they likewife both of them prayed, 


the whole night through, holding their arms extended. 


crofs-wife over each other. From this caufe it was at 
that time the ordinary mode of praying: at the cele- 
bration of mafs this method is ftill obferved. For 
rendering himfelf fuperior to pain, Pachomius went, 
always barefoot among thotns and briars. 

An uninhabited village on an. ifland of the Nile, 
called Tabenna, lay not far from the cave where thefe 
two holy perfons dwelt. Pachomius who went at times 
to fetch wood from thence, conceived a ftrong defire 
to take up his abode ameng theferuins, They accord- 
ingly parted, with the promife of vifiting each other 
once a year. But the poor {folitary Palemon fell fick. 
Antonius the boor was juft at that time in full practice 
with the devils, and exorcifed the fick; however, Pa- 
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chomius thought it as well to fetch a couple of phyfi- 
cians from the city of Panopel, which lay at no great 
diftance. 'The phyficians, very judicioufly, told Pale- 
mon that he muft eat. But he would not eat: and 
died. 

Tabenna continued now to be the refidence of Pa- 
chomius. His brother however foon came to him, 
whom, fince his difmiffion from the roman army, he 
had feen as little as the reft of his family. They fet 
immediately about enlarging their little habitation, in 
hopes of harbouring more good people there. But 
the brother died ; and now Pachomius was once more 
alone. 

The devils prefently began their catterwaulings. — 
Poor Pachomius now likewife faw vifions; and both 
were very natural, as he had fo difufed himfelf to 
fleep, that he could pafs forty nights fucceflively with- 
out once dozing. It is well known, that, after fuch 
long watchings and macerations, a man may fee what 
ever he chufes. However, as this extenuated condi- 
tion was no longer bearable, Pachomius had a very ra- 
tional vifion ; in confequence whereof he thought it ad- 
vifable to procure fome fociety. Accordingly, who- 
ever, among fuch as came to vifit him, fhewed any 
willingnefs and defire to become a monk, he detained, 
and made him one. 

Thus, about the year of Chrift 325, the firft regular 
cloifter in the world, arofe at Tabenna, folely from the 
ennui of Pachomius. Only the name cloifter [clauf- 
trum] was not yet known; as the orientals had yet no 
claufure. We hence perceive that what we now call 
cloifters, obtained that denomination, from this orginal 
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foundation of Pachomius, implying a houfe devoted te 
piety, or a connection made between feveral houfes for 
that purpofe, where feveral perfons may take up their 
abode, and live together in common, obferving the 
fame rule, and in dependance on one fuperior. 

Pachomius, alas, is therefore the primitive founder. 
and father of all congregations and all orders of monks. 
God forgive him! fince it is notorious that the monks 
ever fince have been the greateft apoftles of fuperfti- 
tion, and thus been grateful to the parent from whence 
they fprung. Before him and after him; no diftiné 
monaftery of one order, of one rule, and under the 
guidance of one fole abbot, has ever been feen in the 
eaft; but all the weft took the thought from him. Pa- 
chomius founded eight fuch cloifters, befide that of 
"Tabenna, in the defarts of 'Thebais; and four were 
fhortly after added to the number. 

His monks were, for the moft part, a parcel of The- 
baic peafants; in general ftout and furly fellows. Pa- 
chomius governed this ruftic crew by a proportionable 
degree of furlinefs. 'The novices were obliged to caft 
thernfelves down before the feet of every monk they 
met; and the monks returned the compliment with all 
kinds of infult and boerifh falutation, in order to inure 
the novices to humility and patience. After this novi- 
ciate they received the habit. They muff all learn to 
read ; young monks were occafionally flogged. | 

All.the monks of Tabenna wore fhirts of coarfe li- 
nen, without fleeves, which came down no lower than 
the knee, and a girdle about the loins. Over this 
fhirt hung a cloke made of tanned goatfkin, reaching. 
in like manner only to the top of the leg behind. On 
the head ey, wore a hood, which likewife fell upon ~ 
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the fhoulders. In the church, ‘they threw over this a 

little mantle of linen, about their neck and fhoulders. 
They were obliged to faft only twice in the week; 
but any one might ftarve himfelf that pleafed. The 
infirm were always firft ferved with food. Their ordi- 
nary commons confifted in bread, falted olives, fallad, 
with oil and vinegar, figs, and other fruits: Occafi- 
onally they had falted pot-herbs, at times: little dried 
fifth, alfo lentils, and*other vegetables dreffed in oil. 
Wine and fleth were only adminiftered to the aged and 
infirm. They were not allowed to fpeak at their re- 
pafts, neither was any lecture permitted at that time, 
nor dare any one to look at another while eating. All 
therefore fat round the table with their cowls drawn 
over their eyes. ‘The fame thing was done when at 
prayers or at work. According to the rule of Pacho- 
mius, a monk muft be always alone even amongft man- 
kind ; always occupied with his own ideas ; and there 
fore he pulled all his monks’ hoods down upon their 
nofes. | 
Strangers, however, were very cordially received in 
thefe monafteries. ‘The monks even washed their feet 
for them. Women too were admitted at all hours, 
only their feet were not wafhed for them, on account 
of the confliéts many monks had had at the fight of a 
_ handfome foot. The women therefore had a parti- 
cular habitation affigned them apart; they had like- 
wife the liberty of coming into the church, but only - 
when the monks were not there. The relations of a 
monk might bring provifions and fruit; the monk .was 
permitted to tafte a little of what was thus brought ; 
| ad | 
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and the reft was put by for the fick. The monks had. 
likewife leave to vifit their fick relations out of doors. 

All forts of handicrafts were carried on by thefe 
monks in.their cloifters. The moft ‘common occu- 
pation was that of weaving mats of rufhes. This they 
did even when at church. None but the fick were 
excufed from work. From the neighbouring moun- 
tains they fetched timber and firewood. 

They affembled themfelves together every evening, 
and in the night, and in the morning, for the purpofes 
of inftruction and prayer. ‘The moft venial fault was 
feverely punifhed, by penance, and by the fcourge. 
‘The incorrigible were driven out of the monaftery.. 
They were not allowed to fpeak of any thing but the 
holy fcriptures and their duties. Certain feafons were 
fet apart to perfect filence. None might relate in the 
monaftery what he had heard abroad. No one had the 
ufe of his will; nothing was done but by order. 

Fourteen hundred monks Pachotnius had under 
him already at Tabenna, and during his life-time no 
Jefs than three thouiand were devoted to his rule. His 
name, the renown of his virtues, and the regularity 
obferved in his monafteries, were foon {pread over va- 
rious nations. ‘They came from Armenia, even from 
the weit and from Rome, to fee the great Pachomius, ~ 
‘to imbibe inftru@tion from his facred mouth, and to # 
_amitate his divine example. 

All the girls in the world, whom ftupidity, fuper- 
ftition, and inhuman madnefs have locked up in 
cloifters, that they may there abandon and defpife the 
world, do violence to nature, ftifle their beft affec- 
tions, and have their moft innocent and fweeteft emo- 

tions - 
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tions condemned by a wrinkled domina; all thefe poor 
and pious lambs lead this life of conftant martyrdom 
only for a whim of the great Pachomius. Me founded 
the firft nunnery, at Tabenna. With women indeed 
he never fpoke; and therefore he was like to know no- 
thing of what women feel. But he acquainted his 
fifter of his intention to found this convent. It was 
therefore by lis order that the firft nunnery was built 
at Tabenna. It prefently contained four hundred vir- 
gins. He caufed them to cut off their hair, and to 
cover their faces with the facred veil, this great affift- 
ant to introverfion of foul. But female bickerings and 
rancour foon entered this firft abode of feciuded vir- 
gins. It is related by Palladius, that one of thefe 
nuns in anger accufed another of forme heinous aes 
and that fhortly afterwards the accufed leaped into the 
water and was drowned, and the flanderefs fufpeaded 
herfelf to a beam and died. 

Pachomius frequently vifited the monafteries of his 
erder in perfon; and on his becoming fickly at am 
early period of life, he made over this office to his 
confidents. He likewife nay wrote to the fuperiors. 
But before all things he saree his difciples to di 
clofe their temptations and trials the moit experi- 
enced and enlightened of their bre ieetet that they 
might learn the true method of pr: \ifeafes of 
the mind. Pachomius himfelf had but too early ex- 


23 


etice in dife 


perienced, what melancholy can effect in mowaltetlen: ; 
and he folemnly affirms, that many monks had thrown 
themfelvyes headlong from the fummit of rocks, many 


had 
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had ripped up their bellies with knives, or murdered 
themfeives in various ways *. ‘ 
A very fingular ftroke in the character of an egyptian, 
a faint, and a monk, evinces the abhorrence Pacho- 
mius had for whatever was exceffive. Every monk in 
Ahis cloifter was obliged daily to weave one rufh-mat:; 
for it cannot be expected that fuch grofs and unfpiri- 
tualized clowns fhould be always at prayers without 
growing tired of it. But one of thefe poor holy cham- 
pions was fo induftrious as to weave two. mats in one 
day, and hung them out of vanity in a place where fa- 
ther Pachomius muft of neceffity pafs. The bleffed fa- 
ther faw them, knit his mghteous brow, and faid to 
the monks that attended him: Behold how. this 


*® Gregory of Nazianzen likewife knew of fuch fuicides 
amongft the reclufes of his diocefe. He fays, in a poem, wherein 
be commends his monks of Nazianzus, to his fr iend Hellenius, am 
cflicer of the cuftoms: ‘ The fervants of God avoid marriagé, 
** cities, and mankind. Some of them dwell in clifts and caves 
*‘ of rocks; they feek repofe, the friend of heavenly wifdoni. 
‘Others load themfelves with chains. Many fhut themfelves, 
“ like favage beafts, in little huts, where they behold no human 


Ps 
cs 


“creature. There are people among them who fait for twenty 
* days together; others again who maintain an uninterrupted | 
 filence,. One kept himfelf for a whole year in the church; i | 
<¢ and ia all that time never allowed himfelf to be overtaken by 
«« fleep. Another repaired to the mountain from whence Chrift 
‘< afcended to heaven, and here he ftood immovable, amidft 
¢¢ winds, and fnow and froft, till he was brought half dead into” 
“ a cell that had been built for him. And, what I cannot men-— 
+ tion without horror: for avoiding the danger of finning, fome | 

*€ monks have put an end to their bibs by hunger, or by a haltery 


* or by leaping down a precipice.” 


rete 
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wretched fellow works from morning till evening for 
the devil, and merely for the honour of making two 
mats a day inftead of one. Having faid this, Pacho- 
mius caufed the miferable finner to be brought before 
him, and commanded that he fhould prefent himfelf 
in the church and in the dining-hall, before all the 
monks, with his two mats in his hand, and there afk 
pardon of them all for afpiring out of vanity to be bet- 
ter than they. ‘This however was not enough. The 
poor monk was fentenced to be fhut up in his cell for 
five months. Here he was not permitted to {peak to 
any one; his only fupport was bread, water and fait; 
and he was obliged to weave every day two mats. 

So numerous however were the follies pin act sas in 
the egyptian monafteries, that this very reafonable pu- 
nifhment had no efect; for he the rule i ne not en- 
join, that the monks yet frequently did from pious 
frenzy. A monk at Tabenna exceeded the bounds of 
moderation in the autterities he exercifed againft him- 
felf to fuch a degree that father Pachomius was obliged 
to reprove him.’ This he didin perfect meeknefs. He 
proved to him how a man may be too wife and too vir- 
tuous merely from pride. ‘The fureft means of con- 
quering this pride, faid he, is for a while to do no more 
than others; therefore not more feverely to faft, and 
not more to watch and to pray than they. This the 
monk did for a while. But foon fell foul on himfelf 
again as before, and murmured and grumbled ar his 
fuperior, for intreatine him to have mercy on his 
body. Pachomius commiffioned his favourite difciple, 
St. Theodore, to go to this zealot, who was everlaft- 
ingly praying, and make him give over. ‘The monk 

accofted 
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accofted Theodore with the vileft abufe, and thea 
went on with his praying. ‘Theodore proceeding once 
more to remonftrate againft this over-acted devotion, 
the monk gave him a knock on the head with his ftaff, 
and went out of his wits. 

Towards heretics Pachomius difcovered no liberal 
toleration in forbidding his monks to join with them 
in prayer. For the orthodox and orthodoxy he had 
a veneration which may admit of excufe. He pof- 
feffed the miraculous power, of -the apoftles, fay his. 
facred biographers; and the faith in that power, 
which often works real miracles, may at leaft have 
been very ufeful to his monks, as they were frequently 
fick. His miracles however did not always fucceed ; 
and therefore, like Antonius, he was apt to refer his 
patients to refignation. In general he was fonder of 
curing the difeafes of the foul by his wifdom, than 
thofe of the body by his miraculous power; and it was 
obferved that he never once willingly fpoke of the lat- 
ter. There are myfteries, he would frequently fay, 
and I think very excellently, that. we ought entirely 
to conceal from mankind, or only permit juft fo 
much to be faid of them, as may tend to their — 
cation. 

Many Aasbiicte ree might I exhibit of his 
cohduct and character; for though a faint he was by 
no means-a bigot. All of them would teftify- of the 


reafonablenefs of his mind, and his zeal for truth. 


All of them would evince, that Pachomius was, in his 
way, 2 philofopher in a world of fools. 
‘The frequent illneffles of Pachomius may be thought 


extraordinary ina perfon of fo much temperance. It 


ister 
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is likely that he was born with a bad conftitution. 
However this be, certain it is, that he was often indif- 
pofed; and though he could not bear to be tended by 
others on fuch occafions, yet he himfelf always care- 
fully waited on the numerous fick he ever had in his 
monaftery, notwithftanding their robuft frame of body, 

and his own not exceffive zeal. . His life was not long. 
A general diftemper broke out in the year 348 in all 
the monafteries of the Thebais of the congregation of 
Pachomius; more than a hundred monks died of it in 
a very fhort {pace, mi Pueoluns with them, in_ the 
fifty-feventh year of his age, and the five and thirtieth 
of his folitude. 

My defcription of the fpirit of monkery that fo uni- 
verfally prevailed in A¢gypt during the fourth century 
would have been extremely imperfect, if I had omitted 
to relate many things, which were not here expected, 
of thetwo great chieftains of the, whole army of monks. - 
That Antonius was the father of innumerable hofts of 
_ fanatics, is furprifing to no one; but it is matter of 
great concern to me, that Pachomius, who was more 
enthufiaft than fanatic; that he, notwithftanding his 
moderation and fuperior intellect, fhould be the in- 
ventor of monaftic rules, and at leaft the firft mover in 
originating the conventualereftraint. 

The pious rage of St. Antonius found general appro- 
bation in the eaft. . Whereas the monaftic rule of Pa- 
chomius was too rational, was too little repugnant to 
natute for the fanatical wedi ; and therefore, as 
long as it was new, it was quickly and numeroufly 
followed, but it was detordinely foon laid afide, and 
-foon forgotten. The fpirit of the primitive founder, 
POL, 11. U refted 
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refted indeed for atime on the monks he left behind 
him at his death; as we gather from Palladius and Ru- 
finus. But the congregation at Tabenna gradually de- 
parted from its love of regularity, its moderation, and — 
its morals. The increafing numbers of the monks, in- 

creafed the neceflity of worldly cares, which foon got 
the upper hand; and thus all went to ruin. The fu- 

periors, wanting the good fenfe of Pachomuus, fell in- 

to contentions about rank and precedency, a very or- 

dinary fubject of ftrife among blockheads; and thus- 
was a laborious and fanctified life changed into a life of 
quarrels and difputes, of idlenefs and crimes. In the 

monafteries of AXgypt none arrived at honour and refs. 
pect but perfons of profligate manners, who naturally 

perfecuted the partizans of the priftine virtue. For 

this reafon, however, the piety of particular monks 

was thenceforward more exalted and fublime, as they 

were forced to languith out their lives amidft innume+ 
rable crews of {coundrels. 

Antonius, the A‘gyptian boor, was therefore’ the 
man who faw the world at his feet, and gave new 
energy and life to the furious enthufiafm of the chrifti-: 
ans of AXgypt for making a bolder progrefs in a relt- 
gion entirely miftaken. Pachomius, on the contrary, 
by his temperate procedure, had much mitigated that 
enthufiaftic fpirit. Be this as it may, the doctrine of 
the mortification of man by folitude and voluntary tor- 
ments, met now with univerfal approbation in Aeypt, 
wherever the chriftian religion had made its way 1m the 
eaft. ‘The inhabitants of monafteries were no longer 
called afcetics, though they ftill led an afcetic life, but 
were diftinguifhed by the name of reclufes or monks. 

The 
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The others were termed anachoretes, hermits, or inha- ; 
bitants of the defart. 

Properly {peaking, there were four {pecies of Agyp- 
tian monks: ccehobites, anachorétes, remoboth or 
farabaites, and itinérants. 

- Coenobites were fuch as dwelt in common and toge- 
ther. We tead the account of'their whole ceconomy in 
Hieronymus. ‘They were divided into communities of 
tens and huridreds. Every nine of them had a fuperior. 
They dwelt in cells apart from each other, and did not 
come together till the ninth hour, excepting the fupe- 
tior, who vifited his fheep one by one. At every hour 
they united for the purpofe of finging pfalins and reading 


‘the feriptures, and for prayer: ‘This done, the father, 


fitting in the middle, began to fpeak; during which 
none prefumed to look at another, nor even to fpit. 
When the mecting was over, every ten went to table 
with their fuperior. Here no perfon fpoke: they ate 
nothing but bread, pulfe and herbs, feafoned with 
falt, and occafiohally with oil. Wine was allowed on- 
ly to the aged, to whom, as well as to the fick, a din- 
ner was frequently ferved, that the former might be 


‘ftrenethened, and the latter not too much reduced. 


The repaft being ended, they rofe up, fung a hymn, 
and returned to their penns*; and there each fuperior 


held 


* This is the proper name of them, and the only one fuited 
to the monatfteries of thofe times: fince then they have been 
very much altered. Mandra was the name of the place on which 


' thefe cotes or penns were conitructéd; and this word denotes a 


fheep-fold. Like the fheep-folds, thefe habitations of the monks 
had no other covering but the fky, and nothing round them but a 
Ula | fence, 
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held a fpiritual conference with his flock, which Iafted 
till evening. As every one was obliged to keep watch 
on his mat by aight, befides waking for the ufual pray- 
ers, the fuperior walked about among the cells, and 
liftened to what each individual was doing. To the 
flothful he gave no rebuke, but vifited them the more 
frequently, and animated them to a greater diligence 
in prayer. The day’s work of every one was duly 
fixed, and was delivered to the fuperior of the ten to 
whom he belonged; the fuperior gave it to the ftew- 
ard, who with much trembling brought his account 
once a month to the abbot. He lkewife procured and 
looked after all the provifion, and took care that none 
were ill-fupplied, and that none were deficient in necef- 
fary apparel. ‘The fick were carefully.attended by the 
old, in places apart. ‘Thefe ccenobites lived in great 
retitement; for, if we except only the monaftery of 
Pachomius, they faw none but their brethren, and 
dwelt at a confiderable diftance from any inhabited 
place, in the midit of arid and burning fands. 

Anacheretes were thofe who lived entirely alone, in 
perfect feparation from all mankind, after they had 
completed their noviciate among the coenobites, and 
had there been taught to fubdue their paffions. . Thefe 
abandoned their communiti&, and repaired to the de- 
fart, living only on bread and fait. 


fence. The celfs were wretched and’ narrow penns, made of 
hurdles or other fight materials, fet up in rows, and divided from 
each other by fanes and allies. Each monaftery had alfo its 
church, its hofpital, offices, a garden, a well or pond; and the 


whole was inclofed by a fence, aud in proces of time by a-wall. 


: Remo-— 
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Remoboth or Sarabaites, as we learn from Hierony- 
mus, were wretched and defpifed ; though, in his pro- 
vince, they were either the only, or the principal clafs 
in being. ‘Two or three of them, hardly ever more, 
dwelt together, entirely as they pleafed in perfe& inde- 
pendence. They lived in common on the profits ari- 
fing from their work. Great numbers of them took 
up their quarters in towns and fortrefles. All they fold 
was dear. Qluarrels frequently arole among them, as 
th ey would live on the fruits of their own induftry, 
and be in fubjection:to no man. ‘They even run after 
pirls, fays Hieronymus, {peak evil of ecclefiaftics, 
and eat, on.holidays, till they are ready’ to burft. 


{peaks of thete aunt as of people who fhook 
off the monaitic difcip 16 and ne obedieace towards 


the abbot, that they rifah live in greater licence and 
follow their inordinate defires, who even dweilt-in cities 
and in their paternal houtes, and who, either that they 
might eat the more, or from. motives of avarice, 
heaped up a provifion for many years to come. 
A fourth clafs of egyptian monks were called vaga- 
bonds [gyrovagil, for, like canons and prebendaries, 
who have feveral benefices, they made but a fhort refi- 
dence in any place. At firft they had devoted them- 
felves to the monaftic life; but very foon, as their hu- | 
mility and patience wore out, they repaired to differ- 
ent cells apart, that, where virtue 1s not put to the teft, 
they might ufurp the reverence due to virtue. Au- 
euftine {peaking of thefe corrupt anachoretes, fays, 
the enemy of the human race has every where drftri- 
buted a multitude of hypocrites in the guife of monks, 
who-roam about the country, are fent no where, abide 


U 3 no 
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no where, and. no where fit down or ftand fill. 
Some of them make a trade of felling the limbs of 
martyrs of their own manufacture; others fay, that 
they have heard, that their parents or relations dwell] 


in this or that country, and falfly pretend that they , 


are travelling to it. They beg of every one, where- 
with to gratify a covetous difpofition, or they demand 
of every one the rewards they pretend to be due to 
their piety. 

Thofe coenobites, anachoretes, Grates and thefe 
‘vagrants; in a word, the whole of this facred crew, 
{prung up from the fowing of the great Antonius : all 
revered him as their fpiritual father, all Pratuced him 
children like themfelves. 

His f{piritual fon Hilarion was a perfonage that de- 
ferves fome notice here. We recolleét what feparated 
him from St. Antonius. Animated by his fpirit, he at 
firft inhabited a wretched hut in the frightful defart 
between Gaza and At eypt, and afterwards. as mifera- 
ble a cell, in which he was unable to ftand upright. 
Thus lived he two and twenty years, till his far-ex- 
tended fame drew the fick of all defcriptions to him, 
whom he then, as we may eafily conceive, miraculoufly 
healed ; for, in the times of which I write, he was a 
miferable fellow indeed, who could not work mira- 
cles. 

By means of Hilarion, the paffion for the monaitic 
life was {pread throughout Syria, and efpecially in 
Paleftine, He likewife converted a number of pagans, 
He droye devils out of poffeffed cattle; and, in every 


inftance, could declare by the fmell to what evil {pirit, 
| or to ) jaa wicked owner they belonged, Hilariqn 
an tye | could 


a 
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could fcent out a devil wherever he was, and even 
where he was not, as certain peopie do fatires. 7 

Italicus, a chriftian officer at Gaza, was defirous of 
amufing the public by a horfe-race; but his horfes 
were reftive, and would not run, as his opponent, a 
heathen, had bewitched them. St. Hilarion prefently 
{melt out the matter. Accordingly, he gave Italicus 
the pitcher out of which he ufually drank his water. 
This water Italicus {prinkled about his ftsble, on his 
horfes, on his jockies, on the car, and over the whole 
courfe; after which his horfes gained a complete vic- 
tory. All the heathens who were witnefs to this mira- 
cle, prefently became chriftians. 

Hilarion was perpetually receiving vifits from bi- 
fhops and other chriftian teachers, from the great and 
from the vulgar, in great numbers; and efpecially from 
ladies of quality. We may eafily comprehend how flat- 
tering thefe extraordinay tokens of reverence muft have 
been to a hermit, and how they allured and impelled 
_many to the folitary life; and how their vain felf- 
complacency and their pride found more conftant nou- 
rifhment in defolate wilds, in gloomy caves, and the 
deferted dens of the foreft, than in all the pomp of 
Cities. 

The morality of the chriftian fyftem was now univer- 
fally abandoned. Monafteries and cells out of number 
arofe in every region. Crouds of monks were incef- 
fantly vifiting Hilarion, for gaining new acceffions of 
ftrength in their grand refolutions; and perambulated 
with him to the different monafteries and cells, in the 
fame defign. Hilarion, by thefe vifits, had commonly 
above two thoufand monks in his retinue. 

vA But 
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But then he fled again as much as he could from the 
tumult of company. Once, on his expreffing his in- 
tention to travel to A’gypt, and ten thoufand perfons 
having ftrove to detain him by their intreaties, he ate 
nothing for feven days, till they would let him gg. 
Hilarion in this was more fortunate than Andefius the 
heathen hermit, a difciple of Jamblichus. This man 
took the refolution to make a total renunciation of the 
world, to pafs his time in the country, and to end his 


days in the profoundeft folitude. “But the glory that 


furrounded him was fo fplendid, that, according to the 
narrative of his biographer Eunaptus, it betrayed him 
even in his retirement. Numbers of young perfons 
who were thirfting after wifdom, traced him out in 


Cappadocia, ran roaring round his houfe, threatening 


to tear him to pieces if he ftill perfifted in the refo- 
ution to bury fo much divine wifdom and knowledge 
in that obfcure retreat. 

Ammonius, another difciple of Antonius, was the 
father of the numerous colony of monks that fettled 
among the mountains of Nitria, and afterwards fo 
widely extended their fame. He too, as may eafily be 
“imagined, was a genius of no ordinary ftamp. His 
relations prevailed upon him in his younger years to 
take a wife. He married a beautiful virgin. On the 
wedding-night he held her a long harangue againft the 
marriage-ftate ; and the confequence of this harangue 
was, that both man and wife leaped out of bed, and 
fled to the wildernefs, where they lived in folitude 
apart from each other. _ 

From ambition and the love of liberty many preferred 
the life of the anchorite to that of the monk; and 


I there- 
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therefore it is highly probable, that the number of an- 
chorites was much greater than the number of monks. 
It was always more agreeable to fuch fanatics to run 
about at full liberty naked in the wildernefs, or to eat 
. grafs with the beafts of the field, than to fubmit to the 
auftere rule of a monaftery, and merely from the hea- 
vinefs of time to be weaving of mats, or purfuing the 
noble art of cobbling.wld fhoes. 

We have the teftimony of St. Ephrem Syrus that this 
was the cafe with the grazing anchotites. They were 
ftill weak in virtue, and weary_of the monaftic life. The 
duties they had to practife towards their brethren, and 
the tafk of work exacted of them from day to day, 
erew irkfome. They alfo expected to gain more ho- 
nour, and to arrive at a greater degree of feeming fanc- 
tity, by ftanding forth fingly to the admiration of man- 
kind, or by creeping on all fours, than by only fharing 
in the general cdour of fanétity with a whole fraternity. 
As monks they were always in fubjection to their fupe- 
rior, and thefe occafionally ruled them with the fcourge 
in their hand; as anchorites they were accountable for 
their actions to none. Liberty and the feeding on 
grafs procured therefore more enjoyment to many a 
hermit, than to be tedioutly employed in botching of 
fhoes and: weaving of mats in a cloifter. 

From pure ambition great numbers of sche 
pined away their lives in A®gypt under the burden of 
crofies and chains. ‘Their emaciated limbs were loaded 
and confined by collars, arm-rings, gauntlets, and ar- 
mour of maffy iron. There was no liberty in this: but 
men fell on their knees before fuch fools, and regarded 
them as the archangels of God. 


Others | 
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Others threw away their cloaths in pious difdain, and 
feveral furious anachoretic faints of both fexes have 
been admired for no other merit than that of reducing 
themfelves to the uncultivated ftate of nature. Some 
of the anachoretes adopted a condition of life fo ex- 
tremely rude and wretched, as nearly effaced all dif- 
tinCtion between the rational being and the favage brute. 
They took poffeflion of the dens of wild beafts, whom 
they ftrove to refemblie; and there fretted, till fome 
came and found them out, and brought them the ex- 
pected tribute of admiration and reverence. | 

Evagrius, in his ecclefiaftical hiftory, tells us: that 
fome anchorites in Paleftine dwelt in little holes in the 
earth, that were not larger than themfelves; that both 
men and women betook themfelves to the moft barren 
parts of the wildernefles ; wore only {mall aprons ; went 
on all fours; fed upon grafs and roots like beafts; and 
fcampered to their holes as foon as they defcried a paf- 
fenger. | 

Mefopotamia was the principal refidence of the gra- 
zing anachoretes; and this mode of life was in reality 
more fevere than it was even then commonly fuppofed. 
Saint Ephrem relates, that in his time there were ana- 
choretes of this clafs, who had refolution enough to go 
and live in fandy waftes, where there was abfolutely 
neither grafs nor water. After a feries of inexpreflible 
fufferings, thefe folitaries of the fublimeft order wanted 
much to return to the habitations of men; but now 
they were deficient in the means. Panting with thirft, 
and emaciated by hunger, they lay upon the ground, 
and would have perifhed in the dreadful heats of the 
fun, lke many of their fellows, had not fome traveller 

taken 
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taken them on his horfe, and brought them to'an inha- 
bited place. Thefe anachoretes did not die, fays Ephrem, 
but they continued a long time fick. 

Still greater was the ambition, and wonderfully great 
the name, of the anchorites that came into the cities, 
to vifit the houfes of harlots, as Nicephorus fays, and 
to bathe in the public baths with naked women. Eva- 
eTius is more copious in his accounts of thefe exercifes 
of virtue. ‘Thefe faints, fays he, affirmed that they 
were mad; and, repairing to the cities and towns, re- 
forted to the places where was always the greateft con- 
courfe of people : they ran into the public houfes, ate 
and drank with all forts of perfons; then regularly 
went to the common baths, remained there and wafhed 
in the midft of the women; but fo fuperior were they 
to all paffion and carnal defire, fo affured of their 
empire over nature, that neither by the looks, nor by 
the touches, nor even by the embraces of thefe women, 
were they to be charmed to any thing which elfe in 
fuch cafes is natural; for, continues Evagrius, they 
pre men amongft men, but among{t women truely 
Ween, 

There arofe a general rivalfhip among all the anacho- 
retes, upon every idle conceit, and upon every newly- 
devifed fpecies of holinefs. 

Baradatus, a Syrian, began by fhutting himfelf up 
in a little cell; he next climbed up to the top of a 
mountain , where he built him a wooden hut,:in which 
he could not hold himfelf upright. He lived a long 
while. bent in this uneafy pofture, in this inconvenient 
dwelling, which, befides, was in no capacity for de- 
fending him againft the wind, and the rain and the fun. 


Afterwards, 
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Afterwards, that at leaft he might be able to ftand up- 


right, he lived in the open air, but his arms were per- 
petually extended towards heaven; and he wrapped 


himfelf up in the {kin ofa beaft, in which he had cut— 


a {mall hole for CHE the benefit of refpiration. 


Jacobus, a contemporary, but on account of his 
miraculous powers, a Sat more famous anchorite, lived 
likewife at firft in a little hut, and alfo afterwards in 
the open air. He had no covering but the fky and his 
fkin, and he habituated himfelf to every {mart pro- 
duced by heat and cold. About his neck and his body 
whe wound an iron chain; four othe r chains | hung down 
from his neck, two before, and as many behind: and, 
as if thefe were not enough, his arms were wound round 
with chains. His food confifted in nothing but lentils ; 
and he was often, for three days and three nights, fo 
covered with fnow, as he was praying on his knees, 
that he could fcarcely be feen. 

Barfanuph, an egyptian faint and anchofite, fhut 
himfelf up in a cell in Paleftine about the year 552; 
and fifty years afterward fome tokens were found that 
he was full alive, though no man had feen him during 
all this fpace of half an age. | 


Saint Simeon Salus, a great anchorite, out of hu-' 


mility feigned himfelf mad; and thus, in his folitude, 
converted a multitude of finners. 

Such were the great mafs of fanatics, who have been 

adored for fo many centuries, and are ftill adored as 
the moft perfect of mankind. 

But, in thofe days of univerfal fuperftition and the 
mot unbounded fanaticifm, when almoft nations entire 
feemed to have loft their wits, Chrift, whofe defign it 

had 
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had been to make men friendly, helpful, compaffionate, 
and kind, in civilfociety, was no longer obferved, or 
no longer underftood. Algypt, Syria, Palceftine, Me- 
fopotamia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia, fhortly 
teemed with armies of monks, marching under the 
banners of Paul, of Antonius, and their brainfick fuc- 
ceffors, who renounced all the affairs and accommoda- 
tions of life, withdrew from all fociety, endured hun- 
ger and want, diftrefies and tormentsy for meriting the 
kingdom of heaven, or at leaft for acquiring influence 
and reverence on earth by idlenefs and floth. No 
longer new platonic philofophers, but beggars, vaga- 
bonds, boors, ragged pedlars, day-labourers, flaves, 
tinkers, thieves, malefactors, every thing that had 
been fubject to hunger, poverty, ftripes, and the hardeft 
labour, or had fled from condign punifhment, hermi- 
tized in Atgypt, or took up the monaftic life. ‘The 
vileft fcoundre]l acquired reverence through the habit 
of a monk; and the greateft criminal was worthiped as 
a faint, as foon as he put on the cowl. 

Auguftine fays, that many of the monks refufed to 
work with their hands; in hopes that idienefs would 
procure them a maintenance, and their inftructive ex- 
ample deferve a handfome reward. ‘Their great advo- 
cate and friend Athanafius, writes to Dracontius the 
monk, who was elected a bifhop againft his will: Now 
‘thou art a bifhop, I would recommend to thee to faft 
and to drink no wine. We have known bifhops that 
fafted and monks that indulged in eating: bifhaps 
who abftained from wine, and monks that drank it; 
bifhops who wrought miracles, and monks who 


wrought 
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wrought none: bifhops who were never ne and ! 
monks that were fathers of children. 

It was found impoffible to limit the sigue of 
monks by Jaws. ‘The emperors had often iffued edicts, 
that citizens capable of bearing offices fhould not be- 
come ecclefiaftics for avoiding the obligation of ferving 
the ftate : and the-very fame edicts were revived by Va- 
lens in the year 373 in a particular view to the monks. 
Certain lovers of lazinefs, it is faid in one_ of thefe 
edicts, fteal away from the civil employments, and re- 
pair to the defart; where they join with the bands that 
lead a ufelefs life. If you find out fuch people in 
fEgypt, you fhall drive them from their lurking holes, 
and compel them to take charge of the trufts to which 
they are bound; or you fhall confifcate their property 
for the benefit of thofe who fill fuch pofts in their 
ftead. 3 

Valens acted foon after with fo much feverity, 
againft the monks, as ought in all reafon to have 
forced them to compliance. He iffued a law, that 
they fhould be whipped to death whenever they re- 
fufed the military fervice, or to take civil offices and 
| pofts. In confequence of this law many monks loft 
their lives in A®gypt. An ordinance was publithed by 
the emperor Valentinian HJ. by which no fervant, 
countryman, or other vafial was to be admitted 
into the fellowfhip of the monks, if he intended by 
that means to free himfelf from his dependance on 
him. | | | 
But all thefe ftatutes and ordinances of the empe- 
rors were of no avail againft the enormous fpread of 
monkery; infomuch that the emperors fometimes f{pon- 

5 _tancoufly 
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taneoufly repealed their edicts againft the monks. In 
the year 309 Theodofius the elder publithed a decree 
for reducing the monks to compliance, by ordering 
that they all fhould return for ever to their defarts and 
eaves. ‘The emperor feemed, in this law, to have had 
an efpecial eye to the egyptian and fyrian monks; 
who, under pretext of a blind zeal, came into the ci- 
ties, raifed infurrections, interrupted the courfe of 
juftice, and carried on an open war againft the pagans 
and their gods, whofe temples they demolifhed. But 
Theodofius foon after fell upon a much worfe project ; 
at the end of fome twenty months he caufed his law 
to be repealed, intimating that it had been extorted 
from him by the importunity of the magiftrates who 
were full of prejudices againft thefe holy men: and. 
snow ‘Theodofius again gave the monks permiffion to 
ramble about, and to come into the towns and cities as 
often as they; in their wifdom, fhould think fit. At 
length the emperor, to puta finifhing ftroke to the. 
bufinefs, iffued an edict whereby fathers were forbid- 
den to difinherit their fons for taking on them the mo+ 
naftic vows, without their confent. 

Thus monkery advanced in uninterrupted progrefs. 
The odour of their fanctity had now forced its way to 
the imperial court; feveral of the empreffes were fond 
of this odour: and the vulgar beheld, with no: lefs 
edification than furprife, fellows coming forth from 
the defarts, who, for making their bodies the more fen- 
fible to pain, had hung themfelves round with iron 
chains; who had turned their fhirts of goats’ hair, 
over which the primitive monks had worn a fheep, {kin, 
‘gutwards, in hopes of thus attracting more refpect; 
and 
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and who were proud of long hair, long beards, bare 
feet, and naftine(s in all things. 

The greek philofophers had likewile their particular 
cloathing; and many of them were emulous to appear | 
flovenly, beggarly, and dirty. “They were therefore. 
very frequently ill-treated by the boys in the ftreets. 
It was wifely done in the cynics to arm themfelves with 
a good ftrong cudgel, to keep off the dogs and the 


blackguards. ‘The chriftian monks were true imitators 


of thefe antient philofophers in drefs and appearance, 
and many of them feemed alfo to have inherited their 
rags, their pride, and their petulance. — . 

Some monks, for the mortification of their fleth, 
would neither kill nor catch the vermin that fed upon 
their bodies. In this particular exceeding the jews, 
who only fpare thefe creatures on the fabbath; for, 
according to the decifion of a learned rabbi, he who 
kills a loufe on the fabbath, is as much a tranfgreffor 
of the law as he who fhould flay a camel. 

‘Thus, when Athanafius brought the firft egyptian 
monks to Rome, every one laughed at the fight of 
thefe loufy philofophers. Thefe difciples of St. Anto- 
nius the great excited immediately the difguft and con- 
tempt of the Romans by their ftrange appearance, 
their ferocious looks, and their fwarms of lice. St. Hi- — 
eronymus complains bitterly of it, and fays, men deteft 
thefe holy men of God from Atgypt, as beggarly and 
hungry cheats, who make it their bufinefs to feduce 
wealthy and noble dames, and to ruin their health by 
recommending to them an auftere mode of life. But 
how foon were the tables turned ! ‘Thefe loufy phjlo- 
fophers received the general apprebation of Rome, and 


were 


Me 
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were eagerly imitated: as foon as they opened a {chool 
of their.new philofophy; for the mof of their hearers 
were ladies * 

Before thefe hairy, or rather briftly, Aigyptians every 
one bowed down at Rome that knew how to live, as 
they were fo extremely agreeable to the ladies. - They 
even began to eclipfe the ecclefiaftics, who were al- 
teady very fpruce and elegant figures. -Their  praife 
flew from mouth to mouth among people of diftinction. 
Even men of great gravity Were captivated in favour of 
thefe monks on feeing that the moft learned and vene- 
table of the fathers of the church fet their feal to-all 
the extravagancies and abfurdities of monkery, and held 
the moft ludicrous follies of the monks for tokens of 
the higheft perfection; and that they exhorted all chrif+ 
tians to look up with admiration to the efficacies of that 
heavenly order. 

The whole race of them, all thefe illiterate fanatics, 
all thefe devout or brainlefs heads, all thefe, morofe 
and. mifanthropical curiofities, all thefe haughty hypo- 
crites, would indeed foon have been ftruck dumb and 
confounded ‘for ever, with all their efficacies, at the 
approach of the true light of the gofpel. But even 
men of the firft magnitude for force of underftanding, 
a Bafilius, a Gregorins Nazianzenus, a Chryfoftomus, 
entered the monaitic fiate, or attempted at leaft this 


* Many noble roman iadies ‘likewife attended the leG@ures of 
athe heathen Plotinus, who publicly taught at Rome the new pla- 
fonic gallimaufry, which was in lke manner brought out of 
By; and one of them, named Gemina, at length took him 
3nt to her houfe. : 
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auftere mode of life. ‘Though they did not perfevere 
in it, and, from the languor of fpirits it brought on, 
foon abandoned their folitude, and returned into the 
world, yet they continued zealous advocates for the 
life of the hermitage and the cloifter; their writings 
and their fermons drove men in troops to the defart. 
Johannes with the golden mouth, or, as he is com- 
monly called, John Chryfoftome, archbifhop and pa- 
triarch of Conftantinople, a man worthy of the greateft 
refpect for his learning, his eloquence, and the inte- 
erity of his life, exerted his utmoft endeavours in the 
promotion of this general propenfity to fpiritual adven- 
tures. He would himfelf have fet out in queft of them 
in his youth, had not his mother diffuaded him from 
the project by remonftrances uncommonly moving. 
This noble, rich, and generous woman became a widow 
foon after his birth ; and educated him with the utmoft 
care amidft the numberlefs difficulties fhe had to con- 
tend with. Lying on that bed on which fhe brought 
him forth, fhe implored him with tears, that he would 
not reduce her to a fecond widowhood, but rather wait 
for her death before he put his unchriftian and cruel - 
_defign into execution. She told the young enthufiaft, 
among other things, that he was offending God, by 
ungratefully forfaking his mother. Chryfoftome, who 
relates all this himfelf, thought that he was more in- — 
debted to God than to his mother. Without the leaft 
hefitation he facrifices the filial duties of refignation, 
obedience, and affectionate fupport. The monkith 
morality knows nothing of the dodtrines of the duties 
towards parents. Chryfoftome, foon after the year 
370, departed from Antioch, repaired to the neigh- 
: -bouring 
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bouring mountains, and there lived as a monk, wholly 
feparate from the world and his mother. 

The fanatical Chryfoftome, however, grew fomewhat 
melancholy in reflecting on his rafh undertaking. He 
had carefully inquired beforehand whether he could get 
frefh bread in his wildernefs every day; whether he 
might not ufe a little oil to his victuals, and for his 
lamp; whether he fhould not be obliged to dig, and to 
fetch wood and water. Ina word, he was as covetous, 
he fays, of reft in his folitude as many monks of his 
time were of an abundance of earthly gratifications. 

Chryfoftome, for reafons that I fhall exhibit here- 
after, did not long perfevere in the folitary life. Buta 
great encourager of it he conftantly remained, recom- 
mended it in his difcourfes and writings by magnificent 
encomiums, and alfo watched over his conduct with 
an aufterity not far fhort of what it required. His ta- 
lents, his condition in the world, and his extenfive re- 
putation, enabled him eafily to inflame the minds and 
the hearts of a confiderable part of chriftendom with a 
fondnefs for monkery. After his return from his her- 
mitage he was a prefbyter in Antioch, where he preached 
with aftonifhing applaufe. Eutropius, the minifter of 
ftate to the emperor, had heard him preach. On the 
_ demife of the archbifhop and patriarch of Conftanti- 
nople, Eutroprus was not unmindful of the preacher 
he had fo much admired at Antioch. Fearing left the 
people might not willingly confent to let the great man 
go from Antioch, Eutropius privately fent his orders 
to the viceroy of Syria; and Chryioftome was brought 
fecretly and expeditioufly in a poft-cart from Antioch 
to Conftantinople. The imperial court, the clergy, 
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and the people, juftified the 'minifter in his cheice} 
both as faint and as orator the new ee — 
the moft fancuine expectationsi) 1.) 
He had been educated im the {chool of the ‘athins 
orator and philofopher Libanius; by whofe care, in 
conjunion with his natural abilities, he attained to 
the hicheft pitch of eloquence. Libanius held him 
worthy to fupply his place, while-yet a lad, cand makes 
heavy complaints againft the chriftians forinveigling 
him away from his fchool. Furnithed with all the fpi- 
rit and elegancies of the great orators of Greece and 
Rome, Chryfofteme, therefore, moynted the: ‘pulpit at 
Conftantinople. Undoubtedly his religious difcourfes 
acquired greater force and authority; from: has: having 
imbibed, with many good qualities, ftrong marks of 
the monkith character.. He was frugaband abftemious, ~ 
but hkewife contentious, zealous, void of all worldly 
artifices te a imprudent, and, im rebuking 
perfons of all defcriptions, even. thofe of the: highett 
rank, ‘the sieve he gave himfelfo was unbounded. 
With inexorable feverity, he demanded reverence and. — 
fabmifGon from the monks and ecclefiaftics, and the | 
whole body of the laity. He was ever ready at fulmi- 
‘nating excommunications; was much/inclined to avoid — 
all intercourfe with mankind, and te fet himfelf free 
‘from all the duties of. fociety; apparently difdainful 
and unfriendly, haughty and arrogant,:towards fuch | 
as were not intimately acquainted with him. » But his — 
“virtue was ever irfepr oachable, and his beneficence un- _ 
‘bounded; for, with the rich: revenues of bis office, — 
“which his predeceffors had lavifned away on pomp and , 
high living, he Anrepta hofpitals: and ichools; his — 
| i aufiere 
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auftere.and ardent and inflexible fpirit was therefore 
no ftranger to liberality and compaflion. The people, 
for whofe falvation he was fo careful, beftowed greater 
marks of applaufe on the pathetre anc ace ait 
courfes of their archbifhop: than on all the entertain- 
ents of the theatre and the circus. His languageowas 
farm and elegant, and inexhauttible in every particular 
that can animate, raife, and give an edge to an ora- 
tion’; he managed every heart ashe pleated, and turned 
every paflion to his purpofe. . oi hy 
When fuch a faint’ and fuch an erator was. has 
vanguing from his pulpit at Conftantinople, what won: 
mer thata) monk enjoyed more refpect than the prince 
himfelf? In every city,he was admired, in his wretched 
and ragged garments, as an angel: of heaven; no-one 
wasifo mighty as a monk; no ene could prefume to 
geprove princes asa monk might fafely do; before thena 
the powerful of the earth muft bow ; every parent was 


great and efteemed if he had but.a monk for his fon; , 


the monaftic life was the only true philofophy;. choirs 
of a angels i in human bedies and robes of light werefeen on 
the fummits of ‘their holy mountain; their filencé and 
their adoration were as pure as the life of Adam before 
the fall; cells in the wildernefs were indeed houles of 
moutnme, where. felitude prevails; but there alfo 
dwells an undifturbed and heavenly repofe ; and it was 
“the duty of all to haften thither to kifs the facred feet 
‘ef the monks. © 
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JOURNEY OVER MOUNT GOTTHARD TO LUCERN. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LITERARY TRAVELLER, 


ON the third of June I performed the moft 
difficult and perilous of the many days’ journies 
{ had hitherto made; and I fhall long. remember it. 
The whole way from Airol to the top of mount Gott- 
hard is generally very fteep. About half after five in 
the morning I fet out on my expedition; continually 
afcending as if I was going up a ftair-cafe. During 
the firft five miles all is woody, fine larch and fir trees, 
which gradually become lower, and at length are quite 
loft. ‘The remaining part of the afcent is then bare 
rock; here and there, where it 1s not too fteep, there 
' is a covering of grafs and herbs. 

About feven o'clock I arrived at the fnow. I had 
now five or fix miles to afcend, or fomewhat more, 
and faw nothing round me but a wide wafte of deep 
{now covering the ground from twenty to fifty feet in 
height. The part of the mountain thus covered with 
fnow is all along a kind of valley, but as fteep as the 
roof of a houfe; for on both fides arife mountains of 
bald rock. Through this fteep rocky vale, bedecked 
with fnow, rufhes the Ticino, in a narrow but deep 
channel hollowed out of the rock, and with great noife 
purfues its way in fo many turnings that one is obliged 
“to crofs it feveral times, At prefent the ftream, with 

all 
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all its ftone bridges, was covered with fnow, fo as to 
be vifible only here and there. Accordingly I rode 
over {now which has no foundation in the deep whereon 
to reft. Should this vault of fnow fall in, one mutt 
fink into an abyfs through which a rapid torrent rolls 
its courfe. The beft of it 1s, that the traveller can 
feldom fee his tremendous fituation. Yet he comes to 
places where it too plainly ftrikes his fight, where the 
ftream runs deep below him by the fide of the road, 
and then fomewhat farther on fees a high vault of pure 
{now raifed over the ftream. From under this vault 
the torrent rufhes, as from a dark cavern; and the idea 
that one muft ride over this frail vault of fnow actually 
makes one giddy. 

To this danger is to be added that arifing from the 
great mafles of fnow, which at times come tumbling 
down from the height, carrying away with them what- 
ever they meet. In two feveral places I faw fragments 
of fuch mafles that had lately rolled down ftill lying 
by the fide of the road. | 

The paffage acrofs this {now has no other confiftence 
than what it acquires by being trodden together, and is 
thus become fomewhat folid. But, as at this feafon of 
the year the fun acts 1n full vigour, the path is in va- 
rious places become weak and yielding, and the horfes 
frequently fink deep into it. It is curious to fee how 
thefe animals, when they begin to fink, immediately 
perceive their danger, and with extreme caution fttive 
to recover themfelves, that they may not by too forcible 
exertions work themfelves ftill deeper in the fnow. The 
horfe on which I rode was fomewhat more {pirited than 
the others, and ftruggled too violently on fuch occa- 

xy A fions, 
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fions, fo that he feveral times got pretty deep. This 


tnade riding too uneafy to me, and I determined, weak 
‘as I was, to walk. But this was likewife very tirefoie, 


as I often fell down on entering rather deeper than ‘or- 


dinary, and lay in the fhow. After a toilfome and 
tedious way of ten or twelve’ miles, I at length came 
about nine o'clock to the utmeft height of the road, 
and entered the monaftery of the Capuchins, where T 
was glad to reft. Here are two houfes. One of thém 
inhabited, by two capuchin monks, who ledge travel- 
lers of decent appearance. The other is an in for 
people of the inferror claffes, particularly for carriers 
who tranfport commodities this way on packhorfes; 
here called chevaux de fomme. We met a number of 
thefe carriers on the road; and J Jearnt, but too late, 
from them, how one may facilitate this j journey over 
the fhow. Every carrier goes before his horfe with a 
fhovel; and where he finds the {now to be weak, or to 
have holes in it, he covers it with freth fnow;, which 
he flamps down with his feet, and by this means his 
horie, though heavy loaded, feldom finks in. 

This f{ummit, where the capuchins refide, is however 
only a valley; for on the two fides arife high mountains 


of bare rock; ‘but the valley 18 ‘pretty broad. In the © 


4 


valley, not far from the capuchins, are feveral lakes. 
From ‘one of which flows the ftream towards the fouth, 
which afterwards is the Ticino: from another a fimilar 
ftream runs northward. ‘This afterwards becomes the 
—yiver Reufs, which ruthes into the Aar, in the canton 


of Bern, not far from their confluence with the Rhine. © 


But now thefe lakes were not to“be f€en, as igs all ee 


deep beneath the. fhow. 


I hall 
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I fhall here juft obferve, that this fummit wherethe 
capuchins refide is exactly the point of union to the 
german and italian languages.. The village Airol, from 
whence I now came hither, makes ufe of the latter, 
and the next that Jam to deicend to is german. Indeed 
the inhabitants of the valley of Livino, almoft through- 
eut, both underftand and fpeak the german likewife, 
but amone themfelves they talk italian; and in like 
manner the firft village on the northern fide hkewife 


peak the italian languace, though*the german is Pron . 
perly their mother tongue. 

Hence, I shins we may pretty plainly conceive, 
how, in antient times, the Germans proceeded gra- 


dually farther towards the fouth, while the Italians 


continued always advancing towards the north in thefe 


mountains; till at laft they came againft one another at 
the topmott fummit. It is to be conjectured, that the 
antient Lepontines {pread themfelves thus far before 
the Germans, and here fet bounds to their progrefs, 


_ becaufe they found the way down towards the north 


blocked up with rocks. For, eaftwards from Gotthard, 
m the Grifons, where it is more eafy to prefs farther 
northwards, the italian language extends much farther 
towards the north, namely to the vicinity of the chief 
town’Chur; whence it may be inferred that the antient 


‘Etrurians penetrated earlier into this country than the 


Germans entered it on the other fide, fince it is natural 
to fuppofe that they who came firft pufhed fartheft. 
But I return to the profecution of my journey. 

I was now obliged to defcend northwards from the 


‘tapuchins, as I had got up to them on the fouth fide, 


as had about fix or feven miles again to go over the 
{now. 
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{now. This part of the journey I likewife performed 
on foot; and then caufed myfelf to be drawn, I was fo 
fatigued with my frequent falls. The road however 
does not run quite fo fteep as on the fouthern fide, and. 
is therefore lefs dangerous, as one 1s not forced fo fre- 
quently to crofs the Reufs over arches of fnow, as we 
keep that river all the way on the right. Yet I found 
myfelf very much relieved on reaching the end of the 
fnow, and could once more purfue my way on firm 
land. I now got again on horfeback, highly delighted 
at having left that irkfome way behind me; and was as 
much at my eafe as if I was riding over the fineft turf ; 
though I faw nothing above and below and around me 
but rocks and precipices. ‘Towards noon I arrived at 
the Dorf hofpital in the Urfeline valley. 

This charming valley, which is almoft a plain, 
though fo high on the Alps, is the feat of a particular 
people, not numerous, enjoying an almoft complete 
republican liberty under the fovereignty of the canton 
of Ury.’ They inhabit four villages that lie difperfed 
in the valley, which is entirely furrounded on all fides 
with lofty and fteep mountains, in fuch manner, that 
all accefs to it might, with very little trouble, be denied 
to every effort of human power. There are but four 
ways that lead out of it, exactly facing the four quar- 
ters of the compafs. ‘Towards the fouth acrofs mount 
Gotthard; towards the north down the cleft which the 
Reufs has hollowed through the mountain; towards the 
weft over the Furca to Wallis; and towards the eaft 
acrofs the upper alp. But all thefe paffes are fo intri- 
cate, and in many places fo narrow, that they might 


with great eafe be entirely topped up. On the moun~ 
| tains — 
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tains that inclofe the vale rife the fources of four con- 
fiderable rivers: on mount Gotthard are the fources of 
the Ticino and the Reufs; on the Furca the fource of 
the Rhone, not far from it that of the Aar, and back- 
wards, on the upper alp, the. fource of the farther 
Rhine. 

The thoughtful traveller is here ftruck with no {mall 
Aurprize at finding, in a valley, where he fees neither 
fields nor trees, nor any thing elfe conducive to the 
fupply of human wants, at finding, I fay, handfome 
villages, and inhabitants living in very good circum- 
ftances, commodioufly lodged, and well cloathed. In 
fact, of all the neceffaries of life, the people here have 
nothing but the milk and flefh of their cattle. All the 
teft, even to the very wood for fuel, muft be labori- 
oufly fetched on horfes; and yet they have a real abun- 
dance of all, and at the inns a man may dine as well as 
in the great towns of fome other countries. The inha- 
bitants, in their whole manner, have more the appear- 
ance of fubftantial townfmen than of boors and clowns, 
and the capital people who have the management of 
their public concerns, have, with all the natural fim- 

plicity of manners that here prevails, far more the looks 
of capital citizens than of villagers and ruftics. Such 
are the beneficial effects of liberty and the ieee } 
fecure poffeffion of property ! 

Thefe people derive their maintenance from the rich 
paftures difperfed upon the mountains, which for the 
moft part belong to them all alike as common property, 
and then the meadow lands in the valley, from whence 
they get winter provender for their cattle. Each inha- 
bitant has the right of fending as many cattle in fum- 

mer 
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mer upon the common alps, as he can fodder during | 
the winter with his own hay. Even fuch as poffefs no 
property of their own, enjoy neverthelefs a thare 1 in the 
paftures of the alps. Bee 

The cheefe made here, which is called Urfeline 
cheefe, is of an excellent quality; and great quantities 
of it are fent to Italy, efpecially to Naples, and from 
thence much of it 1s carried to Spain. ‘This article; 
and the cattle bred for fale, bring the inhabitants the 
necellary sap for procuring them whatever elie 1 is 
wanting. 

About two in the afternoon I took my debidiniche from 
Hofpital, proceeding north-eaftward through the plea- 
fant and even vale; and at three o'clock was come to 
the end of it. Here it feemed not pofhble torfind an 
outlet, on account of the lofty perpendicular rocks that 
ftand in every part. Only the Reufs has excavated for 
itfelf a narrow paflage between the high rocks towards 
the north. But, having no fhore,: and | runping ‘as 
through a canal between thefe rocks, there are no 
means of getting out that way. Accordingly, they 
have been obliged to cut a road through the heart of a 
rock by the fide of the Reufs. It is only eighty paces 
in length, and exactly fo broad as to admit of two 
horfes to pafs each other, and jut high enough for the 

rider not to hit his head againft the rocky vault. In the 
middle isa fmall opening in the fide towards the river 
for letting alittle light nto the paflage. * 

A greater contraft is perhaps not to be feen in all 
nature than is here formed by the two fcenes On one © 
fide and the other of this paffage, of only fourfcore | 
paces. Before you enter it you are in a delightful — 
| and - 
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and level vale, befprinkled with flowers of various hues, 
where a univerfal ftillnefs reigns, the feat of repofe and 
the mildeft fenfations. No fooner are you got through 
the arched pafflage than you are at once in the midft of 
afcene, noify and terrific beyond any thing the ima- 
gination can frame; the roaring found of a large body 
of water rufhing down from a monftrous height in 
numberlefs directions; a very narrow cleft in the rock 
of a tremendous depth; hundreds of rocky fragments 
to all appearance threatening immediate. deftruction to 
the trembling traveller ; a road hewn in the perpendi- 
cularly rifing rock, high over the abyfs through which 
the river rufhes impetuoufly down, that makes the road 
appear to be fufpended in the air; and, laftly, a {mall 
bridge leading acrofs this dreadful abyfs at a prodigious 
height. ; 

This is the famous Deyil’s bridge, which muft be 
pafled in order to get upon the abovementioned road 
hewn through the folid rock. On this bridge one is 
ftunned by the noife of the furious torrent of water, 
giddy from the amazing height, and wet through with 
the fpray dafhing from the rocks, and driven about 
with the wind. The horror of the fcene 1s beyond all 
defcription ; and one is at a lofs to conceive how people 
could have refolved on making a road through fuch a 
place. 

From hence one has yet about five and twenty miles 
falmoft in a ftrait line to defcend, and generally pretty 
fteep, before we get to the plain at the foot of the 
mountain. ‘The road runs through a cleft which the 
fiver in a long courfe of time has worn through the 
Snountain; for the oppofite mountains are divided only 

by 
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by the bed of the river, the fummits of which are 
every where feveral hundred, and in fome places a 
thoufand, feet above the bed of the river, and are for 
the moft part exceedingly fteep. The road in thefe 
mountains runs pretty high above the river, now on 
the left and now on the right hand of it; and in many 
places the rock muft neceflarily have been cut away. 

The traveller therefore has the Reufs conftantly 
clofe befide the road, though at a great depth below 
him, and hears the violent noife, and fees the various 
cataracts formed by the foaming waters rufhing over 
the rocks. From all thefe circumftances the ftranger 
would fuppofe it a difmal and gloomy way; and yet 
its agreeableneffes are great and various. A multitude 
of cafcades, now on the right hand and now on the 
left, rufhing down from ftupendous heights, a number 
of villages and fingle cottages difperfed along the way, 
render it highly delightful; then, in feveral places, 
the mountains, between which we defcend, are lefs 
fteep, or have terraces formed. by nature on their de- 
clivities; and, wherever fuch are feen, there are hou- 
fes, or whole villages, fo that the eye is always enter- 
tained with variety enough. 

At Geftinen, a village fix miles from the Devil’s 
bridge, I found cherry-trees in bloffom. This village 
ftands at the entrance of a vale, running into, the 
mountains, to #the weft, along the left fhore of the 
Reufs, from which mountains very beautiful cryftals 
are dug. Below this village, we fee the mountains 
‘progreffively more and more covered with woods, 
which farther upward are quite bare. 


At 
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At two different places we come to clefts, very nar- 
row and profound, hollowed out of the fide of the 
mountain, through each of which a ftream runs 
gurgling down. From thefe clefts cold winds are con- 
ftantly iffuing towards the road, and which are caufed 
by the rufhing waters. 

Towards evening, when I had got down above half 
of the way, it began to be very warm. My Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer ftood at 74 degrees. However, 
when I had got within the diftance of three miles from 
the Dorf am Steg, confequently not far from the bot- 
tom, I came to yet another large bridge of {now over 
a full rivulet running fideways out of the mountain. 
My guide, who rode before me, wanted here to pro- 
ceed acrofs the {now, feeing there was already a beaten 
track; but the horfe obftinately refufed to take it. 
The rider had recourfe to violent meafures, and fet 
{purs to the beaft with all his might; but this only 
made him kick and plunge, and he abfolutely would 
not advance. At length the rider was forced to com- 
ply, rode fomewhat farther up by the fide of the ri- 
vulet, and there was a ftone bridge under the fnow. 
In paffing over the bridge, I took notice, that what I 
had before taken for a firm mafs of fnow, was a high 
arch of {now only about an ell thick, under which the 
rivulet ran with impetuofity. I was ftruck with terror 
at the thought that here we fhould in’all probability 
have perifhed, if the horfe of my conductor had not 
been wifer than his rider. The fnowy vault, from its 
being fo very thin, would infallibly have given way 
under us. 

2 Dts 
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This was the laft perilous ftep on the extraordinary 
road I went this day; for fhortly afterwards we came 
quite down upon the plain, where I once: more met 
with meadows and multitudes of beautiful fruit-trees 
of various kinds. At a little paft feven I arrived hap- 
pily at the Steg which ftands dire¢tly before the en- 
trance of the narrow at througe which I had de- 
fcended. 

Before I quit the Alps, I cannot refrain from making 
a general remark or two on the journey over fuch lofty 
mountains. Since I once made a tour over the Alps 
in my youth, I have often thought, that he who has 
never been in fuch mountainous parts has never feen 
what is moft grand, remarkable, and furprifing, in the 
inanimate productions of nature; and I am now con- 
firmed in that opinion. All the ideas of power and 
grandeur, and irrefiftible force, that..we occafionally 
form of human attempts, here vanifh away like airy 
“bubbles; and of the grand difpofitions of nature to | 
the general ceconomy of the globe, we get quite differ- 
ent ideas and conceptions from thofe acquired by te- 
dious inveftigations and ftudies in the clofet. Thefe 
remarks to me feem worthy of fome farther eluci- 
dation. | 
The firft ideas we form to ourfelves of power and 
grandeur arife generally from the confideration of what 
mankind can do when thoufands of them unite their 
ftreneth, under one bold and enterprifing chief, to the | 
accomplifhment of fome great projet. Such a power — 
feems to us the higheft that we can imagine of force 
and efte ct. “When they march forth to conquer or 

. deftroysy , 
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deftroy, all muft yield before them, and when they 
undertake to conftruc&t fome lafting work, they feem 
to bid defiance to nature.’ Defert regions are turned 
into fumptuous and fertile abodes of men; large cities 
and magnificent edifices ftart up as if by a new crea- 
tion, to the aftonifhment of the neighbouring beholder. 
The thunders and the apparently irrefiftible force of ar- 
tillery, armies and fleets, are about the higheft and 
grandeft that mankind in general can conceive. © 
It very often occurred to me during my expedition 
over the Alps, to hold up to my mind certain effects of 
‘nature, which, without effort, without any extraor- 
dinary exertion of her powers, might very eafily with- 
ftand the combined force not only of one, but of feve~ 
yal nations; and then all the former ideas were obli- 
terated, and inftantaneoufly vanifhed into nothing. I 
figured to myfelf a vaft army, provided with all the 
dreadful implements of devaftation, encamped in fome 
one of thefe vallies, and thought how quickly fuch a 
force might be entirely deftroyed by the falling frag- 
ment of a rock overhanging that valley; fo little could 
the united force of fuch a hoft be able to effect againft 
fo eafily poffible an occurrence. I then felt that it 
would be as eafy for nature to crufh fuch a prodigious 
hoft asa moth. Inftances of the overthrow of a whole 
‘mountain might happen, even from very flight caufes, 
and have happened in antient times, as may every 
_ where be eafily perceived in mountainous countries. 
No lefs fuddenly might water floods rufh down from 


the lofty Alps, that fhould fweep away whole nations 


from the plain, with all the glories of their works. 
To this end nothing more is necefflary, than that in the 
FOL. i. ¥ {pring- 
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f{pring-feafon, when all thefe mountains are covered 
deep with {now, this {now fhould fuddenly be diffolved 
by a warm wind or the eruption of fubterraneous fire. 


‘Here then les a dormant power, but.eafily put into 


motion, againft which the combined forces of mankind 
are to be accounted exactly for nothing. Indeed only 
he who attentively confiders the frame of the moun- 
tains, can form any clear conception of fuch violent 
revolutions. Yet even he who has not perfonally vi- 
fited the mountains, may gain fome notion of them 
from the records of hiftory. Far-fpread inundations 
and ravages of whole countries, fimilar to the floods 
of Deucalion and Ogyges, have happened in various 
places. For proofs in miniature of what I am here 
{peaking of we need only turn to what Bougner, in his 
account of Peru, relates concerning the floods which 
have at times been -occafioned there by the eruption of 
-.burning mountains covered with {now. By the like 
eruptions of water it has happened that all flat coun- 
tries are raifed fo high with heaps of fand, earth and 
ftones ; for what is the ground en which we dwell and 


on which our fields are cultivated, but a heap of rub- 


bith fpread abroad. from mountains overthrown? 
'Thefe in many places lie feveral hundred feet above 
the original furface of the natural earth, 


The-confideration of the fecond of the foregoing 


-remarks is more agreeable. Every high mountain is a 
magazine, from whence the wife creator of the world, 
by arrangements fimple indeed, but never enough to 


be admired, diftributes to lands remote and near, to © 


animals and vegetables, the moft important neceflary, _ 


water.. Nothing would be mere incomprehenfible to 


the 
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the inhabitants of plains, if they reflected, than the 
everflowing ftreams of water-fprings, and the continual 
current of rivers. They muft obferve that fomewhere 
there muft be an inexhauftible refervoir of waters from 
_ whence fources, brooks, and rivers, receive the fupply 
which they bear away in fuch prodigious quantities. 

He that has come acrofs lofty mountains has feen thefe 
inexhauftible refervoirs, and has at the fame time ob- 
ferved, that they are therefore inexhauftible becaufe 
they themfelves are daily replenifhed from the atmo- 
{phere with freth fupplies; and then he eafily compre- 
hends the everlafting current of the rivers. 

On: the higheft mountains, the whole year through, 
‘it but feldom rains. The vapours fall down in fnow 
by reafon of the cold that prevails on thefe heights. 
Uence it is that thefe mountains are all the year co- 
vered with an incredible quantity of {now. The whole 
winter long, the internal warmth of the mountain, 
from whatever caufe it proceeds, is fufficient to dif- 
folve continually fome of the fnow, where it happens 
to lie on warmer places, and to occafion it to drip 
down the rocks. In fummer the fun has fo much power 
as daily to melt, fo much as is neceflary. ‘Thoufands 
of little veins run trickling under the fnow, which gra- 
dually collect from all fides into rills and ftreamlets, 
and feveral of thefe again unite into a brook, fome 
ef which at length flow together and become a great 
Tiver. | 
It is eafy to comprehend that this magazine of fnow 
is never exhaufted. As much as the warmth daily 
melts and caufes to run off, is proportionately fupplied 
by the falling {now from the atmofphere. This alone 
would be fufficient to the perpetual current of the 
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ftreams and fources: but in fummer there is ftill an 
additional caufe: On the high mountains a copious 
dew defcends, and even the clouds which hang about 
the mountains continually drop down water. I have 
often beheld with aftonifhment how the water drops 
off from every plant on the mountains, fo as to make 
the ground all over wet. Some of the moifture col- 
leéts in little veins, and prefently runs off to augment 
the {maller ftreamlets; another part retires into the 
earth, and runs together in little crevices of the rock, 
from whence afterwards inceffant fprings arife. There- 
fore the rocky hills are every where full of chinks ia 
order to let off the dripping water. 

Hence one of the moft furprifing arrangements of 
nature is readily to.be accounted for. We fee at once 
the reafon and the defign of the aftonifhing height of 
the alpine hills. They muft be fo high, for reaching 
the upper cold region of the air, that the fnow may 
remain upon them. . We fee why thefe mountains are 
in their original compofition of folid rock; for, were 
they of earth or of foft ftone, they would be gradu- 
ally crumbled away by the defcending ftreams, and at. 
length fettle together in low clumps, which muft occa- 
fion a general devaftation of nature, as in that cafe the 
above-mentioned refervoir of waters muft ceafe. 

I might adduce feveral more as plain indications of 
a Being fupremely wife from the appointment of 
mountains to the fervice of the general ceconomy of 
nature, if it were my intention to treat at large upon 
the fubje&t. But thefe few are fufficient to fhew how 
idiy and abfurdly fome who pretend to be free-thinking 
philofophers have judged concerning lofty mountains, 
in deeming them to be remnants of a deyvaftation of 

7 | the 
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the globe occafioned by chance, or, ftill more vainly 
defcribe them as objects that disfigure the face of na-— 
ture; and from thence would willingly conclude that 
a blind chance prefides over all. Precifely that which 
fuch unphilofophical dreamers, who hold themfelves to 
be the only true philofophers, produce as an infur- 
mountable objecticn to the wifdom of the arrangement 
of nature, is to me the moft ftriking proof of the re- 
verfe. So found and acute is the judgement of foes 
people on the internal frame of nature. 

But it is time to proceed with the relation of my 
journey. I hoped this night to get the refrefhment fo 
neceflary after a day of fo much fatigue, and rejoiced 
at being now on this fide the Alps, and at having a 
lefs toilfome way before me; but my flow fever had 
much increafed this day, and I paffed the night in 
uneafinefs and perturbation of mind. Fortunately | 
the next day's journey was very eafy and commo- 
dious. : 

The road from the Dorf am Steg to Altorf 20s 
through a plain broad valley through which the Reufs 
runs to the lake of what are called the four Waldftadts, 
Ury, Schweitz, Unterwalden, and Lucern, and at this 
Jake the valley likewife ends. It is extremely fertile, 
and particularly abounds in excellent pafturage. Near 
| the road are quantities of fine fruit trees and plenty of 

walnuts, It 1s generally faid that the walnut tree fuf. 
fers nothing to grow beneath its branches, and that its 
fhade is noxious. Here I could perceive nothing of this. 
I even faw on this road a tree loaded with {weet cher- 
nies, of a powerful ftem and with a {preading top, 
Growing clofe by the trunk of a very large walnut- atree, 
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fo that the roots of both trees muft neceflarily have in- 
tertwined with each other. | 

Altorf, as is well known, is the chief town of the 
canton of Ury, where the government has its feat; a 
handfome place without walls, containing a number of 
fubftantial and {pacious buildings both public and pri- 
vate, and beautifully fituated. One cannot help being 
furprifed at feeing, in a very confined valley, befides 
two large villages, {uch a capital place fhewing various 
marks of opulence. Now this cannot arife from the 
- produce of the foil, which can never be. fufficient to 


furnifh the two villages of this valley with the neceffaries 


of life. ‘Trade too is very inconfiderable, and manu- 
factories there are none. Whatever riches then they 
have muft be earnt in the military fervice of foreign 
ftates. ‘The principal families have always one of their 
number in the french, fpanifh, papal, or fome other 
fervice. Thofe who remain at home, and form a part 
of the regency, live moftly on penfions received from 
the court of France. Thefe penfions are granted not 
only in order that the court may continually complete 
the people they keep in pay from this country, but 
efpecially for having an arbitrary influence over the 
whole. helvetic body, by means of the nobles thus 
bought over to its intereft. 'The fame conduct is pur- 
fued by the french court with the other catholic can- 
tons. ‘Thus, by means of an annual fum of about 
40,000 louis-d’ors, the king of France obtains from 
the catholic diftriets all he withes for from | his connec- 
tion with the confederate ftates. 

But it is this very thing that has ftripped the whole 
helyetic body of its former power and confequencg. 


The 
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The catholics, from an unhappy jealoufy towards the 
fomewhat ftronger and far richer proteftants, have im- 
bibed the notion that it 1s the beft policy for them to | 
attach themfelves in the ftricteft manner with France; 
and the advantage enjoyed, by thofe perfons who com- 
pofe the magittracy, from the yearly penfions (as a 
hundred louis-d’ors in this country is nearly fufficient: 
to maintain a whole family) has drawn this connection 
ftill more clofe, and rendered it almoft indiffoluble. - 
Hence it is at prefent next te impoffible for the helvetic 
confederation to enter into alliances, or to take any ftep 
that fhould be difagreeable to the court of France. 

I now found mytelf in a very retired, folitary, and 
- infignificant corner of the earth, divided from all the 
world by almoft i1mpaffable mountains, though famous 
heretofore as the fcene of aétions truly heroic, and 
which muft be ever venerable to all who know haw ta 
fet a proper value on civil and religious liberty. 

In Altorf the freedom at prefent enjoyed by the hel- 
yetic cantons took its birth: and on the borders of the 
Jake that I am now to pafs lie places where formerly a 
petty people, extremely fimple in its acquirements and 
manners, and withal very poor, procured to itfelfa 
perfect independence, and an unlimited freedom, againft 
the efforts of a mighty tyrannical power. I felt a ge- 
nial glow of rapture in my veins on contemplating that 
1 was now in the native country of a Tell, of a Wal- 
cer Furft, an Arnold of Winkelried, and other men, 
whofe hardy courage, though lefs celebrated, yet per- 
formed no lefs heroic deeds than Agamemnon, Ajax, 
and the reft of the heroes of Homer. I confefs, that 
while I contemplated the tranfactions that formerly 
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happened here, I was filled with reverence for the 

little country I this day entered and beheld around me. 
This, thought I, is truely claflic ground, net the {cene 

of fabulous, but of really great atchievements, the ~ 
glorious confequences whereof, the prefent inhabitants 
of the country, after more than four whole siiahatiaie 
enjoy in their full extent. 

In Altorf I left the horfe that had brought me hither 
from Lugano, and proceeded on foot to the village 
Fluclen, that ftands clofe upon the margin of the lake. 
I had fent my baggage before me, and hired a {mall 
veffel to convey me to Lucern, which is fituated at 
the lower end of the lake. The paflage acrofs this 
lake often proves dangerous, after failing only a couple 
of leagues from Fluelen, by fudden gufts of wind, as 
it is impoffible to land any where on account of the 
perpendicular rocks that form the fhore. After pafling 
this diftance, however, there is good landing, though 
not where one will, yet in feveral places, fome one of 
which may be reached in a fhort time, if the people 
are early aware of the threatening danger. _ 

About four leagues from Fluelen, a flat rock, rifing 
put little above the water, projects fomewhat into the 
ake from the fteep mountains on the right hand of the 
lake. It was on this projecting rock that the brave 
Tell leaped from:the fhip in which he was carried away 
_ as a prifoner, and climbed the pathlefs height, whereby 
he refcued himfelf, and afterwards, by the effects of his 
gallant deeds, gave liberty to his native land. On this 
dpot is built a little open temple, in honour of this 
champion of liberty, and bears the name of Tell’s — 
chapel. ‘The chapel is only inclofed towards the lake — 
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by a wooden railing, which any one can open at plea- 
fure. On the walls within are painted Tell’s atchieve-- 
ments, and fome other exploits to which they after- 
wards gave occafion. At prefent, however, there are 
only a couple of very old paintings remaining, one of 
which is a reprefentation of the battle of Sempach; the: 
others are more modern; as probably the plaifter on. 
which the antient ones were painted had fallen down. 
The view of pictures of renowned deeds of old, on 
the very fpot where they were performed, and thus to 
be able to compare the pictured reprefentation with the 
{cenes of nature round me, made a fingular impreflion 
on my mind. 

To an inguifitive refearcher into the antient revolu- 
tions of nature, by which the furface of the earth has 
got its prefent form, the voyage over this lake is highly 
interefting. ‘The coaft on the right hand exhibits very 
high, moftly bare, every where fteep, and in many 
‘places perpendicularly rifing mountains, on which 
awful obfervations may be made on the hiftory of 
mountains. ies ) . 

I come now to a glorious fcene of a quite different 
kind. At about five o'clock my failors landed me on 
the: left fhore, near to a lonely inn, in the canton of 
Unterwalden. I afcended the mountain to a pretty 
confiderable height, in order to take a view of the lake 
and the country beyond it. Here I beheld on the op- 
pofite fide of the lake, the moft charming profpect that 
_ had ever offered itfelf to my eyes. I faid before, that 
the place where I was, vas furrounded with lofty moun- 
tains. Exactly oppofite where I now ftood was a wide 
aperture betwixt thefe mountains, through which I had 

a free 
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a free pro{peét over the principal part of the canton of. - 
Schweitz, that lay before me for all the world like the 


feenery of a theatre. In the foreground ftood the two- 


mountains between which J] had the view. On the 
{cene itfelf appeared, firft, the large plain of Brunnen, 


with numbers of boats lying in its harbour. Behind: 


this, rich enameled meads, through which runs a fer-. 


pentine river, in various places country feats, and 
about them trees of beautiful verdure. Verging towards 
the back-ground lay the commons of Schweitz, ftudded 
far around with country-houfes, churches, and monaf- 
teries, and behind them that aftonithing mountain, di- 


vided into two hills, ‘aes from its form, is called: 


the hook. This, with the inferior mountains that fland 
contiguous, denis the fartheft ground of the pic- 

ture. I have only taken notice of the main objects; 
but of the unfpeakable diverfity of particular objects, 


and the {miling richnefs of the foil, and the enchant-. 


ing beauty of the whole, I can give no idea. The 
now declining fun, in a clear fky, threw the moft ad- 


vantageous light upon the land{cape. In Merian’s: 


topography of Switzerland this very profpect is given 
in the capper-plate that follaws p. 38, but from a more 
elevated ftation than mine was, and therefore the objects 
in that plate are fomewhat more difperfed than I faw 
them. Then, during the fpace of 140 years fince the 
drawing of Merian was made, a number of new country 
houfes have been built, which renders the picture at 
prefent richer. Of all the pro{pects I have ever beheld, 
this ofteneft returns to my mind, and always attended 
with the moft delightful fenfations. It coft me great 
efforts to quit this fpot, on the approach of night, 


‘ 
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The remaining part of my journey was equally rich’ 
in charming profpects, but which it is impoflible to 
defcribe. About nine o'clock, at the coming on of | 
night, I happily arrived at Lucern, highly delighted 
with my day’s journey, which, though fo little fa- 
tiguing, abounded in fuch beautiful and various {cenes, 
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WHEN the activity of virtue in the middling 
ranks of life goes beyond its ufual fphere; when it 
ftarts from obfcurity, and creates itfelf a kind of em- 
pire; when a réfpectable fociety of a great city, when 
even foreigners cannot refufe it the tribute of reve- 
rence and efteem; it has a right to public praife, and 
one cannot but be glad to fee friendfhip place a modeft 
infcription on its monument, and take pains to perpe- 
tuate a memory fo dear, and a pattern fp worthy of imi- 
tation. This isthe cafe with Madame Geoffrin, whofe 
biography I fhall here prefent to the reader, upon the 
moft undoubted authorities. 

If it be true that education has an influence on our ' 
underftanding and character, we may already perceive 
the likenefs of Madame Geoffrin in the account the 
gave to fome of her friends of the manner in which 
fhe was brought up. On this fubjeét we have the fol- 
lowing fragment of one of her letters to the prefent 
emprefs of Ruffia. “1 loft my father and mother 
oe while 
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while yet in my cradle. I was brought up by an old- 
grandmother, who poffeffed a great fhare of underftand- 
ing, with an unaccountable head. She had received very 
little inftruction; but her mind was fo enlightened, ex- 
ercifed, and active, that it never left her at a lofs, and 
always compenfated for the want of learning. She was 
ufed to goffip fo agreeably on matters which fhe did 
not underftand, that nobody ever wifhed her to have 
underftood them better; and though her ignorance was 
ever fo manifeft, yet fhe brought it out in fo pleafant 
and humourous a way, as to confound the pedants that 
wanted to fhame her. She was fo fatisfied with her 
lot, that fhe looked upon learning as a matter that a 
woman may. very well do without. I have fo well done 
without it, faid fhe, that I have never once been able 
to perceive the neceffity of it. If my grand-daughter 
be dull, learning will only make her pofitive and in- 
fupportable ; but if fhe have a quick underftanding 
with fenfibility, fhe will imitate me, and by ingenuity 
and fentiment make up for what fhe does not know; 
or fet about learning that to which fhe feels the moft 
aptitude, and thereby learn it with the greater rapidity. 
In confequence of thefe maxims, I was not permitted 
in my childhood to learn any thing more than to read, 
but I was obliged to read a great deal. She taught me 
to think, by making me pafs a judgement on every 
thing ; the taught me to know mankind, by requiring ~ 
me to tell her what I thought of them; at the fame 
time giving me her own opinion. She would have an 
account of all my actions, of all my perceptions, and 
fhe corrected them in fo excellent a method, and with 
fo much gentlenels, that never concealed from her 
even 
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even the moft infignificant of my thoughts. What 
paffed within me lay as open to her as my outward 
form. My education was uninterrupted. I never 
guitted my grand-mother’s fide; and all that I faw 
was aleffon tome. She faid tutors would only make 
me, lofe my time; and not one did fhe give me. She 
hated the artificial graces of the dancing-mafter; con- 
tenting herfelf with fuch as nature confers when ‘fhe 
has formed us to her mind. She was not fond of in- 
ftrumental mufic; thinking that feveral inftruments 
together made too much noife, and that one alone was 
of no great confequence: but fhe was a fricnd to 
finging, yet alone and without accompaniment; and 
fhe would have allowed me to learn to fing, 1f I had 
hada voice. She affirmed, that, of all natural talents, 
this was the only one that required a direction; but, 
as fhe difcerned in me no other qualities te cultivate 
than thought and fentiment, fhe contented herfelf with 
only guiding my thoughts and fentiments; and I, like 
my grandmother, am very well fatisfied with my lot.” 
In fact, no education was ever attended with more re- 
markable effects than this. Madame Geoffrm was 
eafily cognizable as the difciple faithfully formed upon 
thefe maxims, upon thefe examples. ‘The grand-mo- 
ther and the grand-daughter feemed to have the fame 
turn, the fame temper of mind ; and the true picture 
of madame Geoffrin was particularly delineated in 
sthefe words: ‘‘ She had received very little in- 
ftruétion; but her mind was fo enlightened, exercifed 
and active, that it never left her at a lofs, and al- 
ways compenfated for the want of learning.” The 
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predominant qualities of her mind were fimplicifty, 
rectitude, delicacy, tafte, and elegance.- This juftnefs 
of her perceptions was difplayed in her judgements, — 
and in the caution with which fhe paffed them; for 
never did fhe {peak of any thing that fhe did not un- 
derftand. It was likewife apparent in the regularity 
fhe obferved in her houfekeeping, in her affairs, and 
in the whole fyftem of her condudct,. All that faw 
her were at once convinced that every thing in and 
about her was in its place and at reft. She had dif- 
cernment, but merely the difcernment of the firft in- 
ftant;. for her chara¢ter, and her uncommon apphica- 
tion, would not allow of a fir: and continued atten- 
tion. Neither did fhe conceal this fort of indolence 
of mind. ‘* Itis with my mind, fhe ufed to fay, as 
with my legs; I like to take a walk on even ground, 
but I never chufe to clamber up mountains for the 
pleafure of having 1t to fay, when I am at top, that 
I have climbed fuch or fuch a mountain.” She could 
never endure to {fee children who were wife beyond 
their years, and of whom a great wonderment is made; 


/ 


but often when they are grown up, turn out but in-_ 
different fort of people. It occafioned her, fhe faid, 
a very difagreeable fenfation, when fhe confidered, 
‘how much pains and drudgery it muft have coft the 
poor child, thus to force himfelf above the natural 
reach of his age. Knowing fo well as fhe did how te 
appreciate her talents, fhe never once had the conceit 
of becoming an authorefs. Once, when fhe was ear- 
-neftly follicited by: fome of her friends to publifh an 
-account of her life, fhe promifed at laft to comply — 
with 
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with their requeft; and appointed them a particular 
day to call upon her, in order that*fhe might read 
the beginning of it to them. Here itis. 
** MEMOIRS 
| OF 
MADAME GHOFFRIN. 
In Six Volumes, in Duodecimo. 
PREFACE. 
<* For the confiftency of my character, the natural 
turn of my mind, the fimplicity and variety of my 
tafte, I am indebted to that good fortune which has 
accompanied me in all the events of my life. How 
delicious it 1s to me now to tranfport mytelf by recol- 
{ection into the different fcenes of it! and how charm- 
ing, to think, that [ am going to unveil myfelf to my 
own infpection ! : | 

‘© This work will be to me what large plans of needle- 
work or embroidery are in general to us women; the 
choice of the defign delights us, the execution em- 
ploys us for fome time, we work a little at it, we have 
got enough of it, and then leave off.” And this was 
‘the whole of the work. 

The vivacity and graces of her mind were particu- 
Jarly diffufed through the whole of her converfation 
and her letters: the latter were rather fimple than light, 
the ftyle compact and clear, the thoughts juft, and their 
application. original; but fhe took time to compofe 

them. Her téte a téte converfations were gentle and 
dively. She poffeffed in an eminent degree the agree- 
able and captivating talent of leading the perfons with 
whom fhe converfed to fuch fubjects as were interefting 
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to them; and then Jet them talk away without inter- 
ruption. Thus it happened once with the abbé Sondet- 
Priere. This honeft gentleman was very apt at times 
to be tirefome. Being on a vifit to Madame Geoffrin 
early one winter’s evening, eafily perceiving that fhe 
was not likely foon to get rid of him, fhe led him to 
talk on fuch fubjeéts as he was confeffedly well verfed 
in. On his taking leave, Madame Geoffrin faid to 
him: ‘* Monf. labbé, you have been extremely enter- 
taining to me to-day.” —‘‘ I was only the inftrument, 
returned he, on sips you have been pleying in your 
mafterly manner.” 

In large companies fhe {poke but little, contenting 
herfelf with being a hearer. She would feldom run on 
for a long time together, except when fhe related, or 
when fhe wanted to difclofe, fome lively fentiment to 
which the converfation had given rife. Her fubjedis 
were commonly excellent delineations of the characters 
of fuch perfons as fhe was acquainted with. They 
were exhibited in fuch a lively and original manner, 
that it was difficult to imitate. She faid of loquacious 
people: ‘* I come pretty well to rights with them, when 
they are mere talkers, who do nothing but babble, and 
never look for any anfwer. My friend Fontenelle, 
who, Hke me, is indulgent to them, fays, that they 
give his bofom time to reft; but to me they are of yet 
another advantage: their infignificant clack 1s to me 
like the ringing of bells, which does not Pere one 
from thinking, and often invites one to it.” Only 
praters of great pretenfions, who imagine that all the 
world extfts for no other purpofe than to liften to them, — 
and to whom the neceflity of prating is become necef- 

. fary | 
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fary to their vanity, ‘were infupportable to he: : and 
yet fhe took great pains to prevent them from being 
aware of it. ‘I could with,” faid fhe of one of them, 
«¢ that heaven would have fo much compaffion on me, 
as to make me deaf while he is talking to me, without 
his knowing it. He would babble and babble, and 
think that I was hearkning to him; and we fhould both 
of us be perfectly fatisfied.”. Never was fhe more 
{harp and warm than when difputing with her friends ; 
her emotions and expreffions were then fo original, and 
had fuch truth of colouring, that it was impoffible to 
be angry, and the friend fhe raillied was always the 
firft to laugh at her harfhnefs, and it conftantly gained 
her a greater fhare of his affection. 

I have already faid, that fhe had received but little © 
inftruction; all her knowledge confifted in what a per= 
fon of good fenfe may collect in fociety, by attention 
and obfervation. Men of genius and learning were al= 
ways welcome to her houfe, and fhe loved them. The 
ignorance of Madame Geoffrin was therefore an amiable 
ignorance, without obftinacy, as fhe was ever ready to 
receive information, and muft not be confounded with 
pertinacious ignorance, the only fpecies that deferves 
our fcorn. She pleafed, and even pleafed in converfe 

with learned perfotis; and none ever left her without 
_ being charmed with the acutenefs and vivacity of uaa 
judgment. 

If the f{peculative knowledge of Madame Geoffrin 
was not apparent, yet fhe poffeffed in a very high de- 
gree the moft important branch of knowledge, seated 
the moft ufeful, the knowledge of mankind. She was 
proud of it, fhe openly made it. her boaft; and it was 
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pardoned in her, as fhe always did’ them ftrict juftice. 
She wrote from Warfaw to M. Marmontel: ‘‘ Neigh- 
bour, I am delighted at your good fuccefs; I would 
with all my heart, exchange mine for it; but for no- 
thing in the world would I give up the profound know- 
ledge I have of mankind. What you mention to me 
of ———.,, certifies me that ry knowledge in that ar- 
ticle is complete.” About the fame time, fhe likewife 
wrote to M. d’Alembert: “* I am fenfible that I have 
feen enough of men and things. I have laid upa good 
ftore of comparifons and reflections for the reft of my 
life.” Perhaps fhe knew the human race, in general, 
jefs than in the individuals of which itis compofed ; but 
fhe had got together, from her own obfervations, a 
certain number of facts, and reduced them into max- 
ims, which fhe occafionally repeated to her friends, 
Some of them were the following. 

‘© Oeconomy is the fource of independency and li- — 
berality. ! 

‘© We fhould let no grafs grow on thé path oe friend- 
fhip.” | 

Thefe two maxims were engraved as mottoes on her 
counters at cards. 

‘© 'The ladies of Paris throw three things out at win- 
dow: their time, their health, and their money. 

‘‘'The fureft way of avoiding tirefomenefs from 
others, is to talk with them of themfelves; one has at 
the fame time this other advantage, that the time they 
pafs with us does not feem long to them. 

“<< One fhould never afk perfons of confequence for 
any thing till we are fure of obtaining it. 
ee Ms cs Of 
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© Of all methods of obliging the unfortunate, the 
fittett j is, to do them ourfelves that kindnefs, that we 
are defired to requeft for them of others. 

‘© We fhould never advife people who are in want of 
advice, never reprove thofe that deferve reproof, nor 
endeavour to enliven thofe that are a plague to them- 
felves. 

‘<< We fhould never vindicate a friend that 1s at- 
- tacked, on the fide whereon he is accufed, but on the 
good fide, that is not difputed by his accufers. 

§* We fhould praife the perfons whom we love and 
efteem, only in general, and not in the detail.” 

To many, perhaps, thefe maxims will appear para- 
doxical; but whoever had heard Madame Geoffrin ex- 
plain them, would certainly have found them replete 
with fenfe and truth. 

The knowledge of mankind, which fo often con- 
duces to mifanthropy, and reftrains us from taking an 
active part in the profperity of our fellow-creatures, 
never produced this effect in the heart of Madame 
Geoffrin. She had that indulgence, which reconciles 
us, if not with vice, yet with human frailty, and 
which takes for its motto that verfe, as fimple as true, 
of the hierophant in the Olympia: 

Hélas, tous les humains ont befoin de clemence ! 
Beneficence was her conftant employment. 'The prac- 
tice of it was grown fo habitual to her, that it was in a. 
manner one of her neceflaries of life. Her fervants 
remarked that fhe always rofe more early than ufual 
when fhe had any prefent to make or any affiftance to 
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- Titus comptoit les jours, vous comptez les momens, 
was juftly faid to her bya celebrated poet. Though ~ 
fhe would occafionally fpeak, with her ufual naiveté, 
of her bounty in general, yet fhe carefully concealed 
the particulars of her good actions; and, in the proper 
fenfe of the words, did not let her left hand know what 
her right hand gave. On this fubje& fhe fometimes 
quoted an orienta] fentence, which fhe had even wrote 
out and hung up ina frame, fignifying, that the good 
we do, though it be loft among men, will certainly be 
recollected in heaven. Particularly with her friends, 
and the men of letters of whom her fociety was com- 
pofed, fhe indulged what fhe called her giving humour. 
She vifited them frequently in this view alone. On 
thefe cccafions fhe would take notice of the furniture 
of their apartment, obferve whether this thing or the 
other was wanting, a {creen, a {pring-elock, a writing- — 
table, &c. or whether fhe could not yet add fome piece 
of ufeful furniture to what fhe faw there; and when 
fhe had thought of fomething of the kind, fhe gave 

herfelf no reft till fhe had made the intended prefent, — 
and it fat upon her mind as heavily as the clamours of 
a creditor would have done on that of any other 
Whatever fhe gave,’ was always with the utmoft difin- 
tereftednefs. She was out of temper in earneft when 
any one wanted to return prefent for prefent; and faid 
that it was a defign to {poil her pleafure. On her leas 
ving Warfaw, the king of Poland gave her his picture 
fet with diamonds of very great value. She obftinately 
refufed the diamonds, and would only accept. of the 
picture with a sh border. She was preffed: tore+ 
celve 
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ceive a fervice of porcelain from the emprefs-queen, 
and very beautiful furs from the emprefs of Rufha. 
‘©'They are extremely fine prefents, faid fhe, and 
worthy of fuch empreffes; but they are entirely fuper- 
fluous to me, as I wear no furs, and I fhall never ufe 
this porcelain as long as I live. Iam like the cock in 
Ja Fontaine, who finds a pearl; the leaft barley-corn 
would be of more value to me.” A great part of her 
moft fubfantial and confiderable aéts of beneficence 
never came to light, and in all probability will never 
be known; others were only difcovered by chance, 
and others again cannot be buried in oblivion, as they 
pafled under the eye of the public. She was efpecially 
a benefatrefs to the learned. In the year 1760, fhe 
fettled a penfion of 600 livres on M. d’Alembert, whofe 
circumftances were at that time, to the difgrace of his 
country, beneath mediocrity ; and afterwards added 
1300 livres more in an annuity to take place at her 
death. On her death-bed fhe made him three aflign- 
ments, which together amounted to the yearly fum of 
4@o livres to be laid out in acts of beneficence at his 
difcretion. When M. Thomas was difabled from wri- 
ting by a diforder in his eyes, Madame Geoffrin feized 
that opportunity to induce him to accept of an annuity 
of 1200 livres, in order, as the faid, to defray the ex- 
' pences of his malady, and to compenfate his inability 
to work. She afterwards added 6000 livres to it; and 
all thefe benefits were accepted with an acknowledge- 
ment no lefs noble than the liberality of the friendfhip 
that conferred them. She gave an annuity of 1200 
livres to M. Merelet. She employed, to the benefit of 
Mademoifelle de ’Epinafle, who, from her rare qua- 
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lities of mind and heart, was worthy of a better fate, 
the greater part of the money fhe got for the three fine 
pictures of Vanloo, which fhe fold to the emprefs of 
Ruffia. Madame Geoffrin had a tender affection for — 
\Epinaffe, notwithftanding the very ftriking contraft — 
in their two characters. Madame Geoffrin was fond 
of eafe and indulgence; her friend, on the contrary, 
was ‘always in one continued buftle and noife and even 
impetuofity. However, a warm and cordial friendfhip 
fubfifted between thefe two ladies, which equally re- - 
dounded to the honour of both. In the long and pain- 
ful ficknefs which ravifhed Mademorfelle /Epinafle 
from her friends, fhe often declared that it was a great 
confolation to her to be the forerunner of Madame 
Geoffrin through the vale of death. : 
M. de Mairan had appointed Madame Geoffrin his 
fole inheretrix, without conditions, without truftees, 
without limitations. Never did a dying friend fhew 
greater confidence, and never did fuch confidence do 
greater honour to any man. The firft thing fhe did 
was to write to his relations to know whether they had 
any objections to make to the laft will and teftament of _ 
M. de Mairan. They wrote to her in anfwer, that they | 
were fatisfied with the legality and juftice of the will; 
and that fhe was at full liberty to difpofe of his effects 
as fhe thought good. In virtue of this authority, fhe 
took upon herlelf the difpofal of the whole property, 
which amounted to upwards of 50,000 crowns. She — 
richly rewarded the fervants of the deceafed. She gave 
60,000 franks ‘to an old friend of M. de Mairan, and 
different fums to his relations, &c. “ God be praifed!” _ 
{aid fhe once to a friend, ‘‘ this morning I have at laft 
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finifhed the diftribution of the effects of our poor 
' Mairan ; this money has been a greet embarrafiment to 
me.” 

While M. de Voltaire was Sree himfelf in the 
affairs of the unfortunate family of Sirven, he wrote to 
Madame Geoffrin, who was then at Warfaw. Both 
his letter and her anfwer do both parties too much ho- 
nour to allow me to omit them here. 

Letter from M. de Voltaire to Madame Geoffrin, 
fhe pith Of July, 3760; 
«¢ Madam, 

** You are with a king, who alone, of all the kings 
ef the earth, owes his crown to his merits. Your 
journey does infinite honour to you both. Had my 
health permitted, I fhould have joined you on the road 
to afk youthe favour of allowing me to travel in your 
fuite. I cannot better make my court to the king and 
to you, than by propofing a good action to you. 
Pleafe to caufe this little paragraph annexed to be read 
to the king, and to read it yourfelf. 

** Thofe who affift the Sirvens and have taken up 
their caufe, are in want of the countenance of great 
and beloved names. We only defire to fee our lift 
adorned with fuch as are efteemed and revered by the 
public: the {malleft contribution is fufficient for our 
purpofes. ‘The glory of protecting the innocent, 1s a 
hundred times of more worth, than the gift. The 
caufe in which we are engaged is the general concern 
of the human race; and, in that name, madam, I ap- 
ply to you. To you we fhall be indebted for the ho- 
nour, to you the delight of feeing a good and great 
King ftanding forth in the fupport of innocence againft 
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4 country-judge, and contributing as much as in him 
hes to the extermination of the moft odious fuperfti- 
tion,” | 
The Anfwer of Madame Geoffrin. 
Warfaw, the 25th of July. 

** Immediately on receiving your letter, I fent it, 
together with the paragraph annexed to it, to the king, 
His majefty did me the honour to write on the fpot 
the billet which I here inclofe in the original.” 

: ‘The Billet of the King. 

‘© In the letter that Voltaire has written to you, I 
think I perceive the reafon of his applying to friend- 
fhip in behalf of juftice. IfI had to make the image 
of friendfhip, I would give it your features.” That 
deity is the mother of beneficence. You have been 
mine along time; and your fon would not refufe you 
what Voltaire requefts even though it did not tend fo 
much to my honour.” 

- 6 AsT am indebted to you, fir, for this, fo I make 
it an offering to you. His majefty ordered me to be 
told, that we would read the brochure together. His 
majefty read it to me; and, as the king reads as well 
as you write, the reader and the author made me pafs 
a delightful evening. His majefty was moft intimately 
affeted at the condition of the unfortunate fufferers, 
in whofe caufe you take fo much concern, and gave 
me from his purfe 200 ducats for them. The king 
fighed when he came to that paffage in your letter, 
where you feem to lament that you could not accom- 
pany me. You have feen tae king? Well then, the 
foul, the heart, the mind and the crvilities of that 
great perfonage would have been an interefting, an 
A | affect= — 
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affeCting, an agreeable, and perhaps a new {fpectacle 
for your philofophy and for humanity.” 

We omit the reft of this letter, in the conclufion of 
which fhe informs M. de Voltaire that fhe woukl re- 
mit to him in October the king’s donation, and with 
it ** the widow’s mite.” 

Madame Geoffrin had two kinds of beneficence, 
which are feldom fourd together. One, that, fo to 
fpeak, was yearly and regular, the other daily and de- 
pending on the moment; and whenever an opportu- 
nity was to be had for putting it in practice. She 
beftowed various little penfions for the education of 
children, and oid difmiffed fervants, &c. Sundays, the 
day on which fhe never received company, were de- 
voted to the payment and the conferring of thefe little 
penfions in pacquets; but there feldom paffed a day in 
the week that was not marked by fome act of bounty. 
I fhall only adduce a couple of inftances. 

She had ordered two marble vafes of the celebrated 
Bouchardon, which were brought heme to her by two 
of his workmen; but, unfortunately, the cover of one 
was broke to pieces. ‘* Ah, madam, faid the man, 
our comrade who had this misfortune, 1s fo diftreffed 
that he could not have the courage to appear before 
you; and if it fhould come to the knowledge of our 
mafter, he will turn him away, and the man has awife 
and four children.” Well, well, let him make himfelf 
eafy, anfwered madame Geoffrin ; I will not mention a 
word of it to any living. The people being gone, fhe 
bethought herfelf: The poor fellow muft have had 2 
deal of uneafinefs; what anxiety has he not fuffered ! 
i muft make him amends for it ; — and directly fent 

him 
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him twelve livres ; and the two others whe had {poke 
in his behalf, three livres each. 

She was once told how badly the was ferved gs her 
milk-weman. ‘‘ I know it very well, anfwered fhe, 
butI cannot turn her off.’—<‘*‘ And why not, ma- 
dam ?” — ** Becaufe I have given her two cows.” — This 
feemed a very extraordinary reafon. ‘* Why yes, fo 
zt is, continued fhe, fhe fold milk at my gate: my 
people told me fhe was quite diftreffed, that fhe had 
loft her cow; and, as they were rather-of the lateft 
in telling me of the calamity, I gave her two cows, 
ene for repairing her lofs, and the other to comfort her 
m the trouble fhe had now been fuffering for eight or 
ten days: you fee therefore that I cannot difcharge 
‘the milk-woman.’’ Thefe two inftances of humanity 
jo affected Mademoifelle de VEfpinaffe, that the 
thought ftruck her of making them into a couple of 
thort chapters to Stevens's fentimental journey, 

‘Fhe moft curious particular in her generous cha- 
gacter was her abhorrence for all returning of thanks, 
I will pay myfelf by my own hands, fhe ufed to fay, 
And accordingly, fhe would often preach up the 
praife of ingratitude, and loudly maintained that bite 
loved the ungrateful. 

“The grateful perfon, fhe would fay, runs and. tells 
all the world that he has received a benefit from you. 
All that hear it, pretend forfooth to take it amifs, that 
you did not chufe them or their friends for the objects 
of your bounty; and then fet their wits to work to 
prefent you with an opportunity for atoning for your 
miftake as foon as poffible. By this means one 1s often, — 
expofed to the neceflity either of giving harfh and dif- 

‘ agreeable 
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agreeable anfwers, or of making a mifapplication of 
one’s generofity. Befides, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that, in obliging fome people, we draw upon 
ourfelves the cenfures even of perfons that are not at 
all interefted in the affair: The favour might have 
been much better beftowed, fays one; another falls 
foul on the perfon that has received it; and wonders 
how he could be fo mean as to accept of it. All thefe 
inconveniences are avoided when we confer an obli- 
gation on the ungrateful. Your good a¢tion remains 
in obfcurity. You enjoy it alone. Nobody detracts 
from your. merits. Nobody fays, that your kindnefs 
was ill-beftowed. Nobody plagues you for others. 
Therefore, I do right to love the ungrateful.” 

Amongft' the men of talents and learning, of whom 
the conftant fociety of Madame Geoffrin was compofed, 
wé may mention, without reckoning fuch as are ftil 
living, the litt of whom would be too long to infert 
here, Fontenelle, Montefquieu, the abbé de St. Pierre, . 
Mairan, Hume, Algarotti, Heivetius, Maupertuis, 
Count Caylus, Mariette, Bouchardon, Vanloo; in 
fhort, all that were of note in the feveral departments 
of arts and literature. “ Perfons of the firft quality 
courted her acquaintance, and the number of them was 
very confiderable. ‘The prefent king of Poland always 
called her his mother. ‘The emprefs of Ruffia wrote 
her a great many letters, full of the moft flattering tef- 
timonies of her efteem and affection. The franknefs 
with which Madame Geoffrin anfwered her on a. cri- 
tical occafion brought on a coolnefs and put a ftop to 
the correfpondence. Madame Geoffrin, without being 
gequired, fent back all the letters, not even keeping a 
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copy of any one of them: a kind of factifies of 
which an elevated foul alone is capable, and which 
vanity would never have made. The emprefs queen 
and the emperor received her, on her return through . 
Vienna, with the moft gracious tokens of efteem. The 
emperor paid her a vifit. when he was laft at Paris, 
though fhe had then been for feveral months labouring 
-under a very painful diftemper, which entirely ex- 
haufted all the energy of her fpirit: We may add 
to the number of great perfonages who went to vifit 
her, the late king of Sweden, and almoft all the 
princes of Germany who travelled to France. 

Early in life Madame Geoffrin difcovered her Casi 
faction in the fociety of literary perfons. At Madame 
de 'Tencin’s fhe made acquaintance with feveral of the 
moft famous men of the times, and thought them the 
beft part of the legacy left her by that elegant lady. 
Fontenelle, Montefquieu, Mairan, &c. made it a rule 
to meet once a week at her houfe; on Wednefdays fhe 
eave a dinner to the literati; and every evening her 
doors were open to all that were worthy of fuch com- 
pany and of fuch a diftinction. In thefe refpects fhe 
was fo exact and regular, that fhe very rarely left 
Paris, and when fhe did, fhe was fure to be at home. 
punctually at the hour appointed for the company to 
meet. The artifts alfo found her a great friend to 
them. She interefted herfelf in the fuccefs of their 
performances, went to vifit them in their work-rooms, 
and procured them opportunities for difplaying their 
talents. Her apartments were decorated with their 
moft finifhed pieces. Paintings and fketches by Van- : 
_ boo, Greuge, Vernet, Vien, Grence, Robert, heads by 

St. 
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St. Moine; articles of furniture and bronzes executed 
in the higheft tafte; all announced her affection for the 
arts and artifts. The day appointed for the artifts to 
affemble at ‘her houfe was Thurfday. When any one 
wanted to purchafe a painting or any other performance 
of art, it was fent on that day to Madame Geoffrin’s, 
where it was fubmitted to the judgement of the mafters 
in that department. M. Mariette commonly brought 
with him a great number of drawings by the principal 
- mafters, which afterwards compofed that large and va- 
luable collection which he left behind him at his death. 
Perfons of rank, amateurs, and others, who had accefs 
to thefe meetings, here became perfonally acquainted 
with the artifts themfelves, and were thereby the more 
readily induced to fet their talents at work. It may 
with juftice be affirmed, that the Geoffrine Thurfdays 
contributed greatly to the execution of the major part 
of the performances of the modern french {fchool, 
which are now the ornaments of the cabinets of 

‘Europe. | 
Not only all that had any pretenfions to tafte and good 
company in Paris met together at MadameGeoffrin’s, but 
likewife all foreigners, whom bufinefs, or an attachment 
to the arts.and {ciences and to the charms of fociety, 
had brought to that capital. The’ ambafiadors and mi- 
nifters. from the feveral courts, foreigners of fafhion, 
travellers of. diftinctien, all ftrove for admiffion into a 
houfe, where they were received with a noble hofpita- 
- lity, and where the moft refpectable and celebrated 
geniufes in every department of the arts and fciences, 
and a great number of perfons of the firft rank, were 
continually reforting. All thefe together formed {fo 
complete 
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complete a fociety as might with propriety be termed 
the only one of its kind; and the like whereof will 
perhaps never be feen again. 

Order, neatnefs, good tafte, and conveniency, were 
- characteriftics of her domeftic eeconomy. Her apart- 
ments bore fomewhat of a refemblance to her own cha- 
racter; they had fomething peculiar, though nothing 
affected ; and fomething elegant, though not in viola- 
tion of fimplicity. 

Every one was received by ds with politenefs and affa- 
bility, with indulgent and amiable manners; which her 
ereat knowledge of the world enabled her to adapt to 
every difpofition and character, without giving up any 
of her wonted honefty and franknefs. If fhe cherifhed 
any paffion, it certainly was not that of an inordinate 
thirft of fame, of which there were not wanting feveral 
that were ready to accufe her, and to which they mali- 
cioufly attributed her journey to Poland; no, it was a 
wifh to acquire refpect and efteem, a wih that rifes 
furely from the nobleft of all kinds of ambition, and 
neceffarily fuppofes virtue and merit in fuch as hope 
for fuccefs in the purfuit. 

Madame Geoffrin was born in the year 1699, and 
died in 1777. 

I will conclude this account of her life with men- 
tioning what of itfelf will prove that fhe had extraordi- 
nary endowments and fubftantial merit: She was flan- 
dered, hated, envied.— But 

_ Quid virtus et quid fapientia poffit 

Utile propofuit nobis exemplar. Horat. 
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BY MR. WIELAND. 


JUPITER. NUMA. AFTERWARDS TO THEM 


A STRANGER. 


jupiter. 


How comes it, Numa, that for fome days paft 
we have not feen thee at the table of the gods? 

Numa.| ‘The news that Mercury brought us. lately 
from Rome, allowed me no reft till I had‘feen with 
my own eyes how the matter ftood. 

Fupiter.) And how didft thon find it ? 

Numa.| I fay it with a heavy heart, Jupiter; 
though probably I tell thee nothing new: but thy 
confequence among mortals feems to be irrecoverably 
gone. 

Fupiter.| Haft thou not: heard what ann lately 
faid at table? 

Numa.| "le was lavith of his ‘asiiadienh to shines 
Jupiter — and yet all this comfort in the long run 
turned merely on a play upon words. It was exactly 
as if a chaldzan foothfayer, on telling the great Alex- 
ander at Babylon in the midft of his conquefts, that 
he was to die inglorioufly of a fever, fhould endeavour 
to confole him by the affurance that two thoufand 
years after his death a noble defcendant of the great 
Wittrexinp fhould wear his likenefs in a ring. Such 
a fentiment, as long as a man is in profperity, may 
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be very agreeable: but for the lofs of one of the firft 
thrones in the world it is but a poor recompence. 

jupiter.| I fhould have thought, friend Numa, 
that thy abode in Olympus would have sini thy 
ideas on fuch matters. 

Numa.| know very well, that a decree of the fe- 
nate of Rome cannot deprive thee of the influence thou 
haft on the world below: but — 

Jupiter, fmiling.| Speak out in plain terms what thou — 
thinkeft ! — my ears have been for fome time paft ex- 
tremely patient — - but what? 

Numa.| Yet this influence can be of no very parti- 

cular confequence, or I do not comprehend how thou 
canft fuffer thyfelf to be degraded from the divine 
authority, and the high prerogatives.thou haft enjoyed 
for fuch a number of ages throughout the roman world, 
without moving a finger to prevent it. 

Supiter.| If my Flamen cannot comprehend any 
thing of the matter, that may be endured. But thou, 
Numa! — 

Numa.| To fpeak fincerely, Jugiele —though I 
may pafs in fome meafure for the founder of the old- 
roman religion, yet it was never my defign to give more 
nourifhment to the fuperftition of the rude Romans 
than appeared indifpenfably neceflary to their civiliza- 
tion, “L altered indeed nothing effential in the fervice 
of the deities whom an antiquated vulgar belief had 
Jong put in poffeffion of public worfhip: at the fame 
_ time my view was conftantly directed to keep open, if 
I may fay fo, the way to a purer knowledge of the 
Supreme Being; and at leaft to prevent ‘the groffer 
fpecies of idolatry, by not permitting the deity to be 

repre- 
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reprefented in the temples either under an animal, nor 
even under a human form. I already then confidered 
. the feveral perfons amd names which the belief of our 
anceftors had elevated into deities, either as /ymbols of 
’ the invifible and infcrutable prime energy of nature, 
or as perfons whom the gratitude of pofterity for fignal 
fetvices in focial And civil life had raifed to the dig- 
nity of publicly worfhiped patron-fpirits. 

Fupiter.| And the event has taught thee, that at 
leaft in this latter notion, thou wert not much mifta- 
ken; though as to what concerns the images of the 
deities, I am not of thy opinion. 

Numa.| Had there been a Phidias or an Alcamenes 
in my time in Latium, probably thofe artifts would 
have occafioned even me to alter my fentiments. 
 Fupiter.| Therefore if thou didft never hold us fot 
any thing but what we are, where is the wonder that. 
we could calmly let it come to pafs that the inhabi- 
tants of the earth fhould proceed fach lengths as to 
hold us for nothing more ? 

Numa.| Perhaps it may be owing to the habit of 
living among you, and of feeing you for’ fuch a long 
time in the uninterrupted poffeffion of the adoration of 
mankind. 'Thefe have placed you in an awful chiaro- 
ofcuro to my view, and perhaps imperceptibly given 
ime too high ar opinion of your nature and fublirhity 
-—— in fhort, I confefs that it will coft me fome trou- 
ble, Jupiter, to accuftom myfelf to a different way of 
thinking. pen 

Fupiter.| 1am almoft inclined to ftep forward cut of 
the chiaro-ofcuro, and throw afide the covering of the 
myftery of my family, about which fo many honeft 
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people on the earth have been unnecefiarily fplitting. 
their brains. 
Numa.| 1am perfuaded that thou wouldft lofe no- 
thing by it. ‘ 
Fupiter.| One always gains by the plain truth, 

friend Numa! — Thou knoweft that none of us Olym- 
pians, how long foever we have been here, and how 
far foever our fight may reach, can point out a period 
when this immenfe whole began to be, the very being 
whereof 1s the moft convincing proof that it never did 
begin: whereas it may be affirmed with greater cer- 
tainty, that of all the vifible parts of it, not one has 
always been as it is at prefent. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the earth, which we once dwelt upon, had already 
undergone feveral great revolutions, fome notices 
whereof have been partly preferved by tradition among 
the people of remoteft antiquity. Of this fort is the 
report current with the nations of the north, in com- 
mon with the Indians and AXgyptians: that there was a 
time when the earth was inhabited by deities. In fact 
the inhabitants of the earth in that firft period, if they 
can be properly called men, were a kind of men, who, 
in comparifon of the prefent, were as the- Jupiter 
Olympius of Phidias is to the fig-wood priapufes 
which the countrymen fet up as the keepers of their 
gardens; fo far did they excel in majefty and beauty 
of form; in bodily ftrength and vigour of mind,' the 
men of later ages. The earth, with them and through 
them, was in a ftate of perfection worthy of its inha-. 
bitants: but, fome thoufand years afterwards great re- 
volutions enfued. A part of the pofterity of its primi- 2 
tive inhabitants degenerated in the various climates, in 
which 
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which their increafe had neceffitated them to difperfe. 
Unufual events, earthquakes, volcanos, inundations, 
produced alterations in the figure of that planet ; while 
whole countries were fwallowed up by the ocean, 
others eradually fprung up from the waves: but the 
ereater part of the antieht inhabitants perifhed amidft 
this dreadful fubverfion of things; ‘The few that re- 
mained wandered about bewilien a, dejected and alone 
amid the ruins of nature. Chance indeed brought here 
and there a Deucalion and a Pyrrha together; but 
: their defcendants, from want &nd mifery, foon funk 
into brutal ferocity. In the mean time the earth was 
gradually recovering from the chaotic ftate which was 
the natural effet of thofe dreadful convulfions, and 
becoming from day to day more adapted to afford 
lodging and nourifhment to its new inhabitants. The 
freth progeny with which it was again peopled, pro- 
cured themfelves a fcanty fupport from the fifhery 
and the chace: and, where thefe were wanting, they 
lived upon acorns and other fruits of the forett; they 
moftly dwelt in woods and caverns, andin general were 
fo rude as to be fgnorant of the ufe of fire. Happily, 
on the lofty tops of Imaus, a ftem of that firft race of 
more perfect men were ftill remaining, with their ori- 
ginal prerogatives, and in the enjoyment of all the 
benefits arifing from the arts and fciences difcovered 
by their anceftors. Compelled by fimilar cataftrophes 
to abandon their hereditary abedes, they fpread them- 
{elves to the fouth and the weft; and in all places whi- 
ther they came, their arrival was like the appearance 
of beneficent deities. For, together with a language 
already formed and gentle manners, they brought with 
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them all the arts of which, among thofe favage men, 
no traces were remaining, and the want whereof had 
- degraded them to this inhuman barbarifm. Thou 
conceiveft, friend Numa, that they would be received 
by thefe poor wretched beings as fo many gods; and 
by the favours they communicated, by the arts of 
hufbandry, of breeding cattle, and of plantation, 
whereby they were the creators of a new earth, by the 
civil focieties of which they were the founders, the 
cities of which they were the builders and lawgivers, 
by the amiable arts of the mufes, by which they dif- 
feminated milder manners, more refined fatisfactions, 
and a more delicious enjoyment of life — thou com- 
prehendeft, I fay, that by all thefe benefits they 
rendered themfelves fo meritorious to mankind, as 
after their death, to be revered as patron-gods by a 
grateful pofterity (of which their afcenfion in this 
purer element was the natural confequence). Neither 
wilt thou find it lefs comprehenfible that thofe who 
once got themfelves fuch fame by the many and great 
benefits they had done to mortals, fhould likewife, 
after their tranfit into a fuperior mode of life, full find 
joy in continuing to adopt the concerns of beings who © 
had received from them whatever made them men, and 
in general to care for the prefervation of all that which 
in a certain fenfe they were the creators. 
Numa.| Now all is plain and clear to me at once, 
Jupiter, which I have hitherto only feen as in a cloud. 
Fupiter.| And now I hope it is alfo clear to thee, 
why I faid, that ‘I could with perfect complacency 
allow it to happen that mankind fhould get fo far en- 
lightened as to hold us for bias more than what we. 
really” 
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really are. Superftition and prieftcraft, powerfully 
fupported by the poets, the artifts, and the mytholo- 
gifts, by degrees changed the homage they paid us, 
and which we approved merely on account of its bene- 
ficial influence on mankind, into a foolith idolatry, 
which could not and fhould not be of long duration; 
which was neceflarily undermined as civilization in- 
creafed, and, as is the nature of all human things, at 
length muft fall to the ground. How could I require 
that any thing fhould zot follow, which according to 
the eternal laws of neceflity, mutt follow! 

Numa.| But thefe fanatical innovators are not con- 
tent with purifying your antient worfhip which was 
founded on fuch great and beneficial acts, — they de- 
ftroyed, they annihilated it! They even deprived you 
of what was abfolutely your due; and, fo far from re- 
ducing the ideas of the nations concerning the gods of 
their fathers to the ftandard of truth, they carry the 
nonfenfe of their vicious prefumption to fuch a length, 
as even to declare and to treat you as evil daemons 
and infernal fpirits. 

Fupiter.| Reprefs thy zeal, good Numa! mutt I 
not, while my altars are yet {moking, be pleafed with 
every dull and indecent tale with which the poets divert 
their clapping audiences at my expence? what con- 
cerns it me what they below are pleafed to fay or think 
of me, when once the point of time 1s come at which the 
worfhip of Jupiter has ceafed to be beneficial to man- 
kind? Shall I force them with my thunderbolts to 
have more refpect for me? Of what confequence can 
it be to me whether they affign me Olympus or Tar- 
_ farus for the place of my abode? Am I not here in. 
rn | perfect 
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perfect fafety from the effects of their opinions about 
me? or does Ganymede prefent me on that account 
with one bow! lefs of nectar ? 

~ Numa.| But it is of confequence to them, Jupiter, 
not to deprive themfelves by the removal of all com- 
munion between thee and them, to which they are in- 
clined, of the advantages which the world has hitherto 
enjoyed under thy government. 

Jupiter.) I thank thee for thy good opinion of my 
adminiftration, friend Pompilius! There are block- 
heads there below, who have not fo high a notion of 
my influence on human affairs; and, all things pro- — 
perly confidered, they may not be entirely in the 
wrong. One can do no more for people than they 
have capacity for; as to miracles, 1 have never dealt 
much in them; and, therefore, commonly every thing 
takes its natural courfe, — madly enough, as thou feeft; 
but yet upon the whole, fo as that one may make fhift 
with it. And I think that even for the future it may 
be fuffered to go on as it is. What I can contribute 
to the common good, without quitting my repofe, | 
fhall always do with pleafure: but to fume and tor- 
ment myfelf for ingrates and fools, that is not Jupiter’s 
bufinefs, my good Numa. me 

_ {The unknown perfon appears. | 

Numa.| Who, pray, may that ftranger be, yonder, 
-who is making up to us? or haft thou any know- 
ledge of him, Jupiter? 

Fupiter.| Not that I can recollect. He has fome- 
what in his look that befpeaks no ordinary perfon. 

The unknown perfon.| Is it permitted to take fart in 
your difcourfe? I confefs that ye have drawn me 
hither from a tolerable diftance. 

Supli fe 
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Fupiter, afide.| A new fpecies of magnetifm ! — [Toa 
the unknown.| 'Thou kneweft then already what we were 
talking about? 

The unkn.| I poftefs the gift of being wherever I 
will ; and where any two are fearching. after truth, I 
feldom fail, either vifibly or invifibly, of making a 
third. 

Numa, foaking bis head a little; fo ftly to ‘fupiter.| A 

fingular fort of a chap! 

Jupiter, regardlefs of Numa, to the unknown.| 'Thou 
muft be an excellent companion! I am happy in the 
opportunity of making thy acquaintance. 

Numa, to the unknown.| May one afk thy name, and 
whence thou art ? | 

The unknown.| Neither are any thing to the purpofe 
concerning which you were talking. 

Fupiter.| We were converfing merely of matters of 
fad; and thefe, thou knoweft, appear differently to 
every fpectator, according to his point of view and to 
the conftruction of his eyes. 

The unknown.| And yet each matter can only be, 
rightly feen from ove point of view. * 

Numa.| And that is? — 

The unknown.| 'The centre of the whole, 

Jupiter to Numa.| Under that is either very much, 
or nothing at all. — [To the unknown.] hou under- 
ftandeft then the whole? 

The unknown.| Yes. 

Numa.| And what doft thou call its centre? 

The unknown.| That perfeéion from which all things. 
are equally fate and to which all things tend. 

Numa.| And how does each matter appear to Bike 
from this point of view ? 

aA AOA | The 
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The unknown.| Not piecemeal, not what it is in fingle 
places and periods, not as it ftands in relation to this 
or that thing, not as it lofes or gains by being immerfed 
in the cloudy atmofphere of human opinions and paf- 
fions, not as it is infe&ted by folly or by corruption of 
heart: but as it relates to the whole in its beginning, 
progrefs and termination, in its own inherent impetus, 
in all its forms, movements, effects, and confequences ; 
that is, how much it eae. to the eternal growth 
of its perfection. 

Fupiter.| 'This is pleafant enough ! 

Numa.| And how, from this point of view, doft 
thou difcover the fubject on which we two were con- 
verfing on thy coming up to us? the grand cataftrophe 
which in thefe days has overthrown, without defer- 
ence or diftinction, whatever has been for fo many ages 
‘held as venerable and facred among mankind ? 

The unknown. | It neceffarily follows, as having been | 
long ago prepared; and at laft there is no more want- 
ing, as thou knoweft, but one additional guft of wind for 
completely overthrowing an old, crazy, ill- conftructed 
building, and raifed withal upon a fandy foundation. 

Numa.| But it was fuch a handfome edifice! fo 
venerable from its antiquity, fo fimple with the greatett 
diverfifications, fo beneficent from the fhelter which 
humanity, the laws,’ the fecurity of governments for 
fach along feries of time had found beneath its lofty 
roofs! Would it not have been more advifeable ta repair 
than to demolifh it? Our philofophers at Alexandria 
had drawn fuch elegant plans, not only to reftore it ta 
its former dignity, but even to endow it with far 
_ greater {plendor, and efpecially to give it a fymmetry, 
beauty, and convenience which it never had before ! 


It 
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It was a Pantheon of fo vaft a compafs, and of fo exqui- 
fite a ftyle of architecture, that all religions in the 
world — even this new one, if it, would but be tractable 
— would haye found room enough in it. 

The unknown.| Pity that, with all thefe fpecious ad- 
vantages, it was only built on a quickfand! And, as to 
tractability, how wouldift thou contrive that, in a mat- 
ter of fuch great importance, truth and impofture 
fhould agree together ? | 

Numa.| It would do very well, if mankind would 
only agree together; mankind, who are never mote 
grievoufly deceived, than when they think themfelves 
exclufively in poffeffion of truth. 

The unknown.| If to be deceived be not their def 
tination, — which yet thou wilt not affert | > — yet it 
neither will or can be their Jot to wander everlaftingly 
in blindnefs and error, like fheep without a fhepherd. 
Between darknefs and light, dawn and twilight are 
doubtlefs better than total night, but that only as a 7 
paflage from darknefs into the pure all-clearing light of 
day. The day isnow arifen; and thou wouldft lament 
that night and dawn are paft? : 

Fupiter.| ‘Thou art fond of allegory, I perceive, - 
young man; I, for my part, love to {peak in plain 
round terms. ‘Thou wouldft probably fay, that man- 
kind would be happier under this new regulation? I 
wifh it with all my heart; but I muit confefs it has but 
a very unpromifing afpedt. | 

The unknown.| It will infallibly prove better, and in- 
. finitely better for poor mortals. The truth will put 
them in poffeffion of that liberty which is the indif- 


. penfable condition of happinefs: for truth alone makes 
free— ! | 


Jupiter. | 


* 
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Fupiter.| Bravo! That I heard already, five hundred - 


years.ago, in the Stoa, at Athens, till I was tired of 
it. Maxims of this fort are juft as incontrovertible, 
and contribute juft as much to the welfare of the 
world, as that great truth, that once one — is one. 
As foon as thou fhalt bring me word that the fimpletons 
there below, fince a great part of them have believed 
differently from their forefathers, are become better 
men than their forefathers, then will I fet thee down 
for a meffenger of very good news. 

The unknown.| The corruption of mankind was too 
great to be removed at once by even the moft extraor- 
dinary methods. But moft furely they will be better 
when the truth fhall once have made them free. 

Fupiter.| That I believe too; only it feems to me as 
if that meant nq more, than if thou fhouldit fay: as 
foon as all mankind are wife and good, they will ceafe 
from being foolifh and corrupt; or, when that golden 
~ time is come when every one fhall have iit belly-full, 

“none will die of hunger. 

The unknown.| I fee the time really coming, when 
all who do not purpofely fhut their hearts to truth, 
fhall attain by it to a perfection, of which your fages 
never had the leaft furmife. 

Fupiter.| Haft thou been initiated in the myfteries at 
Eleufis ? 

The unknown.| | know them as well as if I were. 

Jupiter. | Thou canft tell then what is the ultimate 
aim of thefe myfteries ? 


The unknown.| To live cheerfully, and to die in the 


hope of a better life. | 
Jupiter.| Thou feemft to be a great philanthropitt : 
doft thou know any thing more beneficial for mortals ? 


i Thez 


* 
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The unknown.| Yes. 

 Fupiter.| 1 fhall be glad to hear it, if I may be fo 
bold. 

The unknown. | ‘To give them really that which the 
myftagogues at Eleufis promife. 

Fupiter.| I am afraid that is more than either thou 
or I can do. 

The unknown.| Thou haft never tried it, Jupiter. 
Jupiter. | Who is fond of {peaking of his own me- 
rits? However, thou mayeft eafily imagine, that I 
could never have arrived at the honour that fo many 
great and polifhed nations have fhewn me, without 
having had fome merit. 

The unknown.| ‘That may be fome while ago! He 
who does no more for the good of mankind than he 
can do without interrupting bis repofe, will indeed do 
them not much good. I muft own that I have found it 
a more arduous tafk. | 

jupiter.| Tam: pleafed with thee, young man! At 
thy years this amiable enthufiafm, of facrificing thy- 
felf for others, is truly meritorious. Who could facrifice 

himfelf for mankind without loving them? and who 
could love them without thinking better of them than 
they deferve? 

The unknown.| I think neither too well nor too ill 
ofthem. Their mifery. diftreffes me; I fee that they 
may be fuccoured, and — they fhall be fuccoured ! 

Fupiter.| ‘That is exactly what I fay. Thou art 
fpirited and generous ; but thou art {till young; the 

. folly of the terreftrials has not yet fickened thee of 
fuch conceits: at my age thou wilt fing a different 
tune, 
The 
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The unknown.| Thou fpeakeft as I might have-ex- 
pected. 

Fupiter.] It feems fcandalous to thee to hear me 
talk in this manner; does it not ? — Thou haft con- 
ceived a grand and beneficent plan for the benefit of 
mortals; thou burneft with eagernefs to put itin execu- 
tion; thy whole heart and foul are in it; thy far-feeing 
eye beholds all the advantages while it overlooks all the 
difficulties of the undertaking; thou haft made, as it 
were, thy whole exiftence to depend upon it: How 
fhouldft thou ever dream that it may not fucceed? 
but — thou haft to do with mankind, my dear friend ! 
Do not take it amifs of me if I tell thee plainly what I 
think of it; it is a prerogative of age and experience. 
Thou feemeft to me like a tragic poet, who fhould de- 
fign to reprefent an excellent piece by a company of 
actors made up of cripples and dwarfs, of limping and 
crooked perfons. Befides, my friend, thou art not the 
firft who has attempted to accomplith fomething great 
with mankind; but I tell thee, that, fo long as they 
are what they are, nothing will come of fuch attempts. 

The unknown.| For that very reafon new men mutt 
be made of them. 

Fupiter.| New men! — [/aughing| That is excel- 
lent! If thou canft do that! — Yet} think I under- 
ftand thee. Thou wouldft re-compofe them, give them 
anew and better form — the model is at hand — thou 
haft only to frame them after thyfelf. However this 1s 
not fo foon done as faid. Nature has furnifhed thee 
the clay for thy new creation, and ¢dat thou muft take 
as itis, Mind my words, good fir! After taking all 

| ; poflible, 
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poflible pains with thy pottery, when it comes out of 
the oven, it will be to thy difgrace. 

The unknown. | The clay (to proceed with ee me- 
taphor) is in itfelf not fo bad as thou imagineft; it 
may be purified and rendered as pliant as I want it for 
the compofition of new and better men. 

Fupiter.| IT am glad to hear it! Haft thou ever 
made the trial? 

The unknown.| Doubtlefs. 

Fupiter.| 1 mean—in the grofs? For, that, of 
a thoufand pieces, one ay fucceed, is nothing to the 
purpofe. 

The unknown, after fome hefitation.| If the experi- 
ment in the grofs does not fucceed to my mind; yet, 
at leaft, I know why it could not happen ctherwife. 
It will do better in time. 

Jupiter.| In time?—Yes; one is always apt to 
hope the beft from time! Who, without this hope, 
would attempt any thing great? We fhall fee how far 
ime will correfpond with thy expectations. For the 
next thoufand years I can promife thee little good. 

The unknown.| I fee thou meafureft with a fhort 
rule, old king of Crete! What are a thoufand years 
to the period requifite to the completion of the great 
work of making the whole human race into one fole 
family of good and happy beings ? : 

Fupster.| Why, that is true! How many thou- 
fands of years have the hermetic philofophers already 
been labouring at their ffone, without having brought 
it to effect And what isthe work of the wife mafters 
in comparifon with thine? : 
| Lie 
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The unknown.| ‘Thy pleafantry is rather unfeafonable. 
The work that I have undertaken is not lefs poffible 
than for the feed of a cedar to grow up to a great tree : 
only that the cedar indeed does not come to perfection 
fo quickly as a poplar. 

Fupiter.| Accordingly thou mighteft have as much 
time as thou wouldit for the performance of thy tak, 
if that were all. But the certain and enormous evil 
by which mankind for fo many ages long muft pur- 
‘chafe the hope of an uncertain good, puts another face 
upon the matter. What is one to think of a plan, 
defigned as a benefit to the human race, and in the. 
execution fhould fo ill fucceed, that a very great part 
of them, duri ing a period of which the end cannot be 
feen, would be rendered incomparably more wretched, 
and (what is {till worfe) more depraved in mind and 
heart, than ever? I appeal to facts ;—-and yet all that 
we have feen fince the murder of that honeft enthufiaft 
Julian is but a flight prelude to the immenfe feries of 
-mifchiefs which the new hierarchy will bring upon the 
poor race of mortals, who are eafily lured, by every new 
tune that is piped to them, into the unfufpected oulf. 

The unknown.| ‘All thefe calamities which thou la- 
menteft in behalf pf mankind, —thou, who in general 

art but little moved by their mifery ! —are neither con- 
ditions nor confequences of the great plan of which we 
. are fpeaking: the ob/acles to be feared are from with- 
out, and againft which the light will have to ftruggle 
till it has completely got the better of the darknefs. 
Is it the fault of the wine, if it be fpoilt ina mufty 
cafk? As it 1s now the nature of the cafe, that man- 


kind 
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kind can only by imperceptible degrees advance in wif- 
‘dom and goodnefs ; as fuch an infinite number of adver- - 
faries from within and from without are continually at 
work againft their improvement; as the difficulties 
increafe at every conqueft, and even the proportionate 
means, merely becaufe ‘they muft pafs through human 
beads and be placed in human hands, would be farther 
impediments;— how can it furprife thee, that it is 
not in my power to procure the intended, happinefs to 
my brethren at a lower price? How gladly would I 
remove all their mifery at once ?— But even I can do 
nothing in oppofition to the eternal laws ef neceffity : 
—fuffice that the time will come at laft — 

Fupiter, a little impatiently.| Well then we will let 
it come; and the poor blockheads, towards whom thou 
art fo well difpofed, may in the mean time fee how 
they can make ihift to proceed !— As I faid before, 
my fight does not extend far enough to enable me to 
judge of fo extenfive and complicated a plan. The 
beft is, that we are immortal, and therefore entertain 
the hope to outlive the dev ceca how many pla- 
tonic years foever it may require 

The unknown. | My oF ae 25. it: 18). isn faa 
the fimpleft in the world. The way by which Lam 
fure of effecting the general happinefs is exactly the 
fame by which I lead individuals to happinefs; and 
what vouches for its infallib lity is—that there is 89 
other. In fine, I fhall conclude with repeating, that it 
is impoffible not to be deceived while we contider 
things partially, and as they appear in particulars. 
They are nothing really but what they are in the whole ; 
and the perfection, the centre, that conneéts all to ONE, 


whither 
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evbither all things tend, and wherein all will ultimately 
reft, is the fole point of view from whence all things are 
rightly feen. — And now, farewel! [He difappears. | 
Numa to Fupiter.} What fayft thou to this pheeno- — 
menon ? 


Jupiter.| Atk me that fifteen hundred yeats hence. 


Rian 
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LEARNED. 


ONE of the good effects of the found philofophy 
and the ufeful fciences by which our times are diftin- 
guifhed, is this, that the idle rage for pompous titles 
does not fo commonly turn the heads of men of great — 
erudition as it did in the days of Cafpar Scioppius. 
This famous, or rather this noted man, had certainly a 
claim to one of the foremoft places among the great 
geniufes of his age, if his boundlefs ambition and con- 
ceitednefs had not made him an object for the tongue 
of flander. He was another Pietro Aretino, only with 
this difference, that the latter did not content htmfelf 
with the empty found of a title for {paring the great. 
The pope made him a patrician at Rome, and knight 
of-St. Peter; the emperor and the king of Spain, a 
privy counfellor ; and the lawful heir of the Ottoman — 
throne, Sultan Jachia, raifed him to the dignity of 
count of Claravalle, and, rifum teneatis amici!’— 

s prince 


« i % 
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prince of Athens, and duke of Thebes. ‘This latter 
circumftance is not generally known. But a few years 


ago the original of the diploma, or patent, given him’ 
by the faid fultan Jachia, was found amongft the 


archives of count Pierucci at Florence, wherein the 


inveftiture of the abovementioned territories 1s granted. 


to him. 


- Jachia wasa fon of the grand-fultan Mohammied II. 
by the fultanefs Elpara of Cyprus, who was fprung 
from. the imperial family of the Palzologi. While a 
child fhe had fecretly conveyed him into a greek: 


~ monaftery, for fecurity, where he was brought up 


inthe chriftian religion. When Achmet, his younger 
brother, afcended the imperial throne, to which he 
thought he had a nearer right, he quitted Greece, in 
order to feek affiftance from the chriftian. princes 


againft the ufurper. He landed in 1609, at Leghorn, 


e 


and found a very favourable reception with Coimo IJ, 
grand-duke of Tufcany. Cofmo not only provided 
him with money, and honoured him with magnificent 
prefents, but actually fitted out a ficet for his fervice, 
tos procure him at leaft a territory in Afia. But, as 
this force was too fmall, he returned'to Europe, and 


implored fuccours from France. - Here,. as-~may_ well 
-be imagined, being only amufed with empty expecta- 


tions, be fhewed himfelf as liberal in reciprocal pro- 
mifes, the fulfilment whereof depended on a forturiate 
event, of which he himfelf made but littie account. 


_ Of this nature 1s the document, wherein he not only 
promifes to. reward Cafpar Schoppen, who was held in 


great efteem by feveral princes, e{pecially by the pope, 
with Attica, in the capital whereof, Athens, he in- 
VOL. II.. BE , tended 
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tended to found a univerfity, with Boeotia and the city 
of Gonna in Theffaly, together with the paradifaical 
vale of Tempe: but likewife, in purfuance of an an- 
tient cuftom of oriental princes, when they were 
obliged to fly for fuccour to thofe of roman catholic 
perfuafion, vowed to all chriftendom that he would 
raife the catholic church in the empire he was to con- 
quer, to the utmoft of his power, and rule the eaftern 
empire by humane and rational laws, without any mix- 
ture of defpotifm. The diploma is written in the 
italian tongue ; which I tranflate as follows : 

“© We Sultan Jachia, by the grace ef God lawful 
heir of the empire of the Eaft, give you, Cafpar Sciop- 
plus, our dear friend, hereby to know, how much 
fatisfaction and comfort we have drawn from medita- 
tmg, fince your departure from us fome days ago, on 
your pious converfations, founded on reafon and holy 
fcripture, upon that fentence of the apoftle Paul, where 
he boafts, with fo much truth: Signa apoftolatus met 
facta funt fupra vos in omni patientia, in fignis et’ pro- 
digiis et virtutibus, femper mortificationem Jefu in 
corpore meo circumfero, et vita Jefu Chrifti manifef- 
tatur in carne mea. Stigmata domini Jefu in corpore. 
meo porto. And yet.he promifed himfelf no happy 
effects of his pains and preaching, without the concur- 
rent prayers of holy perfons; as he teaches us in the 
following paflages: Fratres ‘orate pro: nobis ut fermo 
Dei currat et clarificetur *. — Vigilate in omni inftan- 
tia et obfecratione pro me, ut detur mihi fermoin ~ 
apertione oris mei cum fiducia notum facere myfterium: — 

+g) heath dik, 


_. evangeliz, 
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evangelii, ita ut in ipfo audeam prout oportet me 
loqui *. — Orationi inftate, orantes fimul et pro nobis, 
ut Deus aperiat nobis oftium fermonis ad loquendum 
myiterium Chrifti, ut manifeftem ilud ita ut oportet 
me loqui-. Hence we believe, that, to the defired 
‘accomplifhment of our facred and glorious enterprize, 
the deliverance of Europe from the impious Moham- 
miedans, and the extenfion of the catholic, the alone 
“orthodox, religion of Chrift, we have need, not only 
of troops of valiant foldiers, but alfo chiefly of the 
prayers of holy and religious people, who, with Mofes, 
ift up their hands to God on the mount of contempla- 
tion, while we, like Jofhua on the. sai fieht with 
‘the Amalekites; and, forafmuch as we know that, for 
many years, you have fojournec in divers monafteries, 
and have written, more than any ang in defence and 
in praife of the monaftic life, whereby ,you have got 
the acquaintance of many holy and picus monks; we 
therefore earneftly intreat you to procure us their affit- 
ance. ‘To the end that the bufinefs may terminate in 
fuccefs, we vow to God and you, in the prefent wri- 
‘ting, that if God fhall favour our undertaking, arid we 
fhall obtain of God and juftice our rightful poflefion 
of the oriental empire, we will immediately fulfil 
the following particulars, to the glory of God; tg the 
exaltation of the catholic and orthodox religion, to the 
-deliverance of fo many millions of eo and ‘to the 
benefit of the whole human race. 

* J. We will introduce ne defpotical, but a fabhinly 
government, which fhall be entirely calculated for the 


* Ephef. vi, ¢ Coloff. iv, 
, BR 4 welfare 
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welfare and falvation of our peopie, according to the 
rule prefcribed by Chrift: Scitis, quod reges gentium 


dominantur eorum, et qui poteftatem habent fuper eos 
(that is, who rule defpotically and with violence) 


-benefici vocantur. Vos autem non fic; fed quicunque 


-voluerit inter vos major fier1, erit vefter fervus: ficut 


filius hominis non venit dominari, fed miniftrare et dare 


animam fuam redemptionem pro multis.. This we 


‘hereby vow to do, and to be a fworn foe to all thane 


\ 


~ -nical and violent government. 


«« YI. All bifhoprics fhall be filled with rcligious, 
who have exercifed themfelves for feveral years in their 
monafteries in the virtues required of bifhops by St. Paul. 
We-will make it an invariable law, that no one fhall 
be capable of being a bifhop, who has not been a long 
time a monk, and well verfed in the holy fcriptures. 

‘© III. We will provide, that, in conformity to the 
canon-law, the due epifcopal and archiepifcopal fynods, 


-and the provincial, national, and general councils fhall 


not be neglected ; and we vow to be obedient to the 
fynodal decrees, and to fubmit our children and def- 
cendants to them by a law, in fuch manner, that, rf 


-we depart from the chriftian conftitution, and (which 


God forbid!) become tyrants, we forfeit the imperial 


‘dignity, and our people fhall be abfolved and free from 


all obedience. 
‘© TV. We wall, in lke manner, make it our con- 


‘cern to encourage the military, and to promote the 


{ciences, particularly theelogy, in our dominions, that 


our reign may become famous by a multitude of people 
who fignalize 'themfelves either in the art of war by fea 


and land, or in the arts and fciences; for the holy 
{cripture 
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‘feripture faith : Lingua fapientium fanitas eft *. And: 
Multitudo fapientium fanitas eft orbis terrarum -f. 

«¢ V. The renowned city of Athens, the mother of: 
fo many heroes, we will again convert into a feminary) 
of every art and f{cience, that valiant warriors, prudent. 
couffellors, able artifts, excellent philofophers and 
divines, may there be formed for the fervice of all future. 
times. To this end, we will inftitute three colleges 
there, and endow them with fufficient revenues. ‘The 
firft, which is to be dedicated to St. George, will ferve: 
as a fchool for children of titled and noble perfons, 
who have preved their nobility ; where they will learn 
the greek, latin, fclavomian, arabic, and, according to 
the capacity of the fcholar, other languages, and the. 
art of policy, beth in the affairs of war and peace. 
The fecond college of St. Bafil fhall be devoted to the. 
inftruction of the greek monks, and the third, that of 
St. Benediét, a fchool for the latin monks. In both. 
colleges none but perfons of great capacities fhall be. 
admitted, to be taught the hebrew, greek, latin, {cla- 
vonian, and arabic languages, together with theology, 
philofophy, and mathematics, that they may after- 
wards be diftributed into the monafteries of their order, 
for diffeminating the knowledge they have acquired in 
their college at Athens. 

. © VI. As this univerfity will be our oreatetis ‘aht 
deareft treafure on earth, fo it is but reafonable, that 
we fhould commit the infpection of it to a man who is 
not only particularly acceptable to our perfon, froma 
fimilar way of thinking, but likewife attached to the 


* Prom xii, f Sapient. vi. 
a3 3° catholic 
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catholic faith, to theology and other fciences, in the 
higheft degree. ‘Therefore, we believe that God has 
{elected you, and given you to us, to lay the founda- 
tions of a work of fuch importance to the welfare of our 
_ empire, and of the univerfal church, We accordingly 
declare you, by virtue of thefe prefents,. prince of 
Athens and director and confervator of the faid univer-: 
fity, and promife you, in verbo regis, that, fo foon 
as we are in poffeflion of our empire, we will entail 
upon you and your fons, whether begotten or adopted, 
and all your legitimate defcendants, the principality of 
Athens, with its whole territory, which was antiently 
called Attica, as alfo the dutchy of ‘Thebes, the antient 
Beeotia. ‘To your innocent recreation we will grant 
you likewife the famous vale, which extends from the 
city of Gonna, in Theffaly, to the golfo di Salonichi, 
the Tempe of the antients *, We declare you count 
of that vale, including the city of Gonna, like as we 
have declared you prince and duke, that it may be 
manifeft to all the world, how highly we efteem your 
qualities, “already famed throughout all chriftendom ; 
and how much it is incumbent upon us to reward your 
attachment to our perfon by a return of affection. 
¢* VII. As we have received information from you, 
how much all Europe owes to the holy father Benedict 
and his order; fo we fhall take under our peculiar pro- 
tection an order fo highly prized by you, and reftore 
to it al] the monafteries it formerly poffeffed in our 


* The fultan in the record having called this vale, famofae ~ 
chiara valle, it gave occafion to the fiction of an earldom or county 
of chiaravalle oy claraval. . 

dominions ; 
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dominions; in order that the chriftians of the latin 
church may not be wanting in an opportunity of at- 
tending their worfhip. 

‘s All this we promife and vow to perform as foon 
as poflible, fo help us God and all his faints! In cons | 
firmation whereof, we have fubfcribed the prefent re- 
cord with our own hand, and figned it with our ordi 


nary feal. 
Given at Turin, ** Sultan Jachia, 
this 15th of O&eber, 1633. an Ottoman,” 


OF THE ESTHONIAN AND RUSSIAN BATHS, 


IN A LETTER FROM A TRAVELLER. 


DuRING my ftay in Efthonia and St. Peterf= 
burg, I had an opportunity of itudying the nature of 
thefe baths. In many refpects they are fingular in 
their kind, and totally different from what perfons un- 
acquainted with them in England, France, Germany, 
and other European ftates, would form an idea of. 
The ufe of them is not referved to particular perfons, 
but it is univerfally a national cuftom. The Efthonian 
frequents the bath as a {pecies of luxury, the Ruffian 
as an indifpenfable requifite. On account of their va- 
rious influence on life and health, they are highly im- 
portant; and therefore the regulation of them is an 
affair of the police. The hafty traveller has often 
treated of them unjuftly and imperfectly. For thefe — 
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reafons I will here briefiy defcribe the bathing-houfes 
according to their internal conftruction, the utenfils 
belonging to them, and the manner in which they are 
made ufe of, and thence extract fome probable confe- 
quences in relation to the beauty of the other fex. 

By the expreffion, ‘‘ to bathe,” in Efthonia nothing 
elfe is meant than to go and {weat in the national baths. 
Bathing in a river is what they would not underftand ; 
as they have no other term for this practice than 
“‘ fwimming.” None but foreigners, unacquainted, 
with their language, ever confound thefe words. 

Swimming is there but very little in ufe, and that 
moftly among foreign fifhermen and failors. Whereas 
the bath is frequented if poffible once a week by every 
Efthonian, with his wife and children, commonly on 
Saturday. It is not fo general among the noble fami- 
lies of the country, and rareft of all among the Ger - 
man merchants and handicraftfmen in the cities of 
Reval, Vefenburg, Pernau, and Narva. ey 

The bath is a room, not lofty, furnifhed with a largé 
oven, feveral rows of benches at different ftages of 
elevation, and a large tub of water. 

The oven is conftructed of ftone or beni 
within which are crofs-bars of iron, whereon great 
flints, or, for want of thefe, large ftones of any kind, 
are placed in fuch manner that the flames may entwine 
between them. Inftead of ftones, which fometimes 
emit an arfenical effluvia, they make ufe of folid iron- 
balls. The ovens of the common baths of the boors 
have no chimnies, fo that the fmoke remains in th¢ 
room, : ie 
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_ The benches or fhelves are in the form of a {caffold, 
the uppermoft ftage of which is not more than a yard 
anda half from the top of the place, fo that one can- 
not ftand, but muft lie down upon it. This fcaffold 
reaches from one wall to the other, and is divided 
into a greater or {maller number of compartments by 
partition boards. The depth inwards, towards the 
hinder wall, of each ftage 1s about three feet, or 
~ enough for a perfon to lie and turn upon at eafe. In 
thefe compartments or ftalls frefh ftraw, or a mat, is 
laid, and —* a fheet for the convenience of 
the ibe : 

The bathing-1 room thus prepared 1s ftrongly heated. 
a winter I know that it is begun to be heated eight or 
ten hours before it is wanted for ufe. The degree of 
cold in thefe parts of the world, and the thicknefs of 
the oven, make this neceflary. One of our pottery 
ovens would not ftand this degree of fire, but would 
burft. When the oven 1s glowing hot, water 1s thrown 
on it, from time to time, that a vapour may be pro- 
duced to fill the room. Where the oven has no chim- 
ney, the water is thrown on the flints. This procefs 
is repeated for hours together. By the humid vapour 
thus raifed, fo thick a cloud of dew enfues, that the 
people within cannot fee one another. The hot moifture 
extends to every part of the room; and, if one is not 
quite naked in going in, the cloaths are in a few mi- 
nutes wet through and through, as if they had been 
foaked in hot water. The boarded cieling, the walls, 
and generally the windows, are conftantly dripping 
with water. And yet the attendants do not ceafe from 

cafting 
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caftine wood into the oven, and ee water on the 
fiones. 

~The thick watery vapors drive out the fumes and the 
imoke ; and till this is done one muft not venture into | 
the room, left, as the natives fay, the agreeablenefs of 
the vapour-bath be infected with the poifonous fumes. 

When you are entirely undreffed in an antichamber, 
you go into this hell — and, for thoroughly enjoying 
- it, you muft mount up to the higheft region of the 
benches ; where, like Satan on his throne, you find the 
quinteffence of the {weltering glow concentrated. Here 
you lie quietly as long as you pleafe, five, ten, or more 
minutes. All the pores of the body open, and water 
fireams from you on all fides. Now comes the woman 
of the bath, or the man, with the bath-bruth. 

The bath-brufh is ufually a bundle of birch twigs, 
with the leaves on. For this purpofe, in the fpring 
feafon, whole roods of young verdant birch twigs are 
cut and tied together at one end fer bath-whifks or 
brufhes. Before ufing it in the bath, it 1s commonly 
dipt in water to render it the more foft and pliant. 

With this bunch of twigs the naked body is well 
flogged all over, fo that the humidity runs in ftreams 
from it, and the ftrongly agitated watery exhalation 18 
collected about the bather. At certain intervals the {kin 
isrubbed with a fpunge, or with linen cloths, and all the 
parts and members of the body, particularly the moft 
flefhy, are preffed and kneaded with the hands of the 
bath-wife. She then proceeds to pull the joints of the 
arms and fingers, legs and toes, till they fnap, and. 
icrapes the foles of the feet with {craping irons, or her 

finger 
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finger nails. For continually keeping up a frefh 
vapour, the throwing of water on the hot flints is not 
neglected. Thefe and the lke manipulations are fo 
long continued, till the man. lies, as it were, without 
fpirit, or rather in the moft voluptuous languor. In_ 
this condition, in a gentle relaxation of all his powers, 
he is now left for fome time to reek; and then is 
brought drown from the fhelf, and put upright in the 
tub of water, where he is foftly wafhed with foap, and 
buckets of water are fucceflively poured on his head, 
which produces the finetft fenfations over all the body. 
—- That he may be thoroughly cleanfed, it is ufual to 
finith the procefs by licking out the impurities of his 
eyes. This is an experiment for which fome of the 
bath-wives are peculiarly famous. She makes her 
tongue quite pointed, then bores it under the eye-lid 
jnto the focket of the eye, and turns it round and 
round about the eye-ball. 

If I had been witnefs only once to this mode of 
cleanfing the eyes, I fhould have been tempted to 
doubt whether the tongue was actually turned about 
within the eye. Though I at various times made ufe 
’ of the bath according to the univerfal practice of the 
country, yet I never could bring myfelf to fubmit to 
this experiment. But an unpleafant accident obliged 
me once to undergo it; and therefore I am in every 
fenfe an ocular witnefs of the faé&t. I was travelling 
one very hot fummer’s day in an open carriage, and 
got, I know not by what mifchance, fome particles of 
—duft in my eye. Every means, fuch as wetting the 
corner of my handkerchief, taking {nuff to promote 
fncezing, &c, were tried in vain. The eye grew red 

and 
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and became quite inflamed; I felt the moft violent. 
pain, and could no longer open it. In this condition, 
baron Siedelmann, who was with me, fent to Jurgenf- 
burg for the bath-wife, whom he, and feveral other. — 
perfons, affirmed to be expert in this fort of cures, by 
the eafieft and fpeedieft method. ‘The woman hap- 
pened not to be at home, but another female doctor 
was prefently found, who at all times, with red wool- 
Ten threads, with powder of inje¢tion that had had cer- 
tain words muttered over it (according to the prevail- 
ine fuperftition of the country) performed miraculous 
cures both on man and beaft.- To her I refigned the 
treatment of my eye.. Without feeling any other pain 
than what was already occafioned by the duft or fand 
that had got in, and which raged continually, fhe in- 
ftantly bored her tongue under the eye-lid into the 
cavity of the eye, and turned it feveral times round the 
ball. Notwithftanding the unufualnefs of the circum- 
fiance, the introduction and detenfion of a foreign and 
large piece of flefh into the eye, yet I found the ftrange 
gueft by no means troublefome ; for the woman had the 
art of expanding, and, confequently, of flattening her 
tongue in fuch manner as that the preffure could not be 
very great on any one part. — The female practitioner 
affured me that fhe had extracted fome grains of fand, 
yet that fhe felt feveral more behind. ‘The fame ope- 
ration was now repeated for the fecond time, and I im- 
mediately felt a great alleviation of the fmart. The 
rednefs went off, and my eye was well. Difgufting as 
this operation may appear, yet a great value is fet upon — 
it by many in the bath; to which I now return. 
Whea 
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“When the face and the whole body is in a perfect 
‘glow, and all is full of heat, they either pour cold 
water on themfelves, or jump into the river adjoining 3 
or, if it be winter, roll themfelves about in the fhow 
before the bathing-houte door. However, inthis par- 
ticular the Efthonian is far excelled by the Ruffian. 
Among the latter not only the common people do this, 
but alfo perfons of quality, and thofe of far more de- 
licate manners otherwife. ‘Thus I have frequently feen 
Ruffian officers go from a dancing room into the yard, 
sto cool the boiling ftomach, as they phrafe it, by the 
application of {now within the bofom of their fhirt. — | 
Of the fudden tranfition from a glowing heat into in- 
-tenfe cold, a common foldier, in his language, ex- 
-preffes himfelf thus: ‘‘ It ftrengthens the heart! ° 

Great as the refemblance is between all the bathing- 
‘rooms in effentials, yet there is a wide, difference be- 
tween thofe of the poor Efthonian peafants and fuch as 
‘are appropriated to the ufe of their feudal lords. Thofe 
of the vaffals are extremely miferable and dirty. They, 
no more than their dwellings, have any regular win- 
dows. A {mall hole in the wall, of a foot fquare, 
generally fupplies their place. Nor is this always pro- 
-vided with glafs. It is for the moft part ftuffed with 
a wifp of ftraw, in fome degree to prevent the too great 
draft of the outward cold. . An eternal night moft com- 
‘monly reigns within. ‘The bath-benches are not always 
parted off for each individual; but the bathers lie 
clofe together, and under one another, both fexes and 
all ages. Modefty and decency come into little or no 
confideration here; they are not violated ; they are not 
thought of. | | 
7 3 The 
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The bath-rooms of the rich and opulent are generally 
very neat and commedious. An antechamber or two 
are fet apart for undreffing and dreffing, which ufually - 
contain beds, for going into on leaving. the bath. 
After fuch a fatigue one has great need of repofe. — 
From this violent agitation of the blood, fleep comes 
uninvited, and with it new vigour, and a really new 
life., In regard to cleanlinefs and. order, the bath- 
rooms conftructed for the Ruffian foldiers cantoned in 
Efthonia, are as it were in the middle ftate between the 
two kinds before-mentioned. Prudent .and humane 
proprietors of feignories always provide fuch for the 
foldiers that are quartered in their domains. Where 
bathing-houfes are wanting for the military, the com- 
mon men go into thofe of the boors, and the officers 
frequent thofe of the owner of the eftate. Confiderate 
people do not willingly approve of the former, partly 
on account of the too familiar intimacy thence arifing 
with their female vaflals ; partly becaufe, (as I know to 
have been the cafe in: feveral manours between Reval 
and Narva, on the Road to Peterfburg) a few foldiers 
will fpead the venereal difeafe in-an incredible manner 
throughout whole villages. 

In the cities of Reval, Vefenberg, Pernau, Veifen- 
ftein, &c. the bathing-houfes generally have a com- 
pletely wretchedappearance. They are the property of 
private perfons, but ftand under the infpection of the 
police. They are all heated regularly every Saturday, 
fome likewife on Fridays and Wednefdays. The cuf- 
tomers pay a fmall, matter for admiffion. Ina large _ 
bathing-houfe at St. Peterfburg, which I thall prefently 

6 _ defcribe, 
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‘defcribe, the pricé of entrance was one copeek, for the 
bundle of twigs a denufhka, for the place where the 
~ eloaths are kept likewife a denufhka, and for a pail of 
warm water the fame fum. As feveral of the Englifh, 
French, Germans, in fhort, the foreigners who live in 
St. Peterfburg, with at times to bathe according to the 
fafhion of the place, and cannot bring themfelves to 
refort to the public baths of the natives, bath-rooms 
for hire are conftructed in the out-fkirts of the town. 
Here you have the advantage of bathing decently and 
alone, by fending word to have it heated for your ufe 
againft the time you pleafe to appoint. ‘The price for 
heating fuch an extra bath at Katharinenhof, about a 
- yerft* from Peterfburg, was, in my time, from 60 
copeeks- toa ruble. Of late, however, it has got up 
to two rubles. 

The concourfe of people to the public baths is on 
{tated days extremely great. But no where did it firike 
me more than in the great bathing-houfe on the Fon- 
tanka-canal. I know not whether it belongs to the 
crown which farms it out, or whether it is the property 
of fome private perfon who draws an annual revenue 
from it: I know that the {cene is uncommonly ftriking 
to an Enelith fpectator. A friend of mine, tutor ina - 
Ruffian family in the Morfkoi, who accompanies a 


* Three verfts make two Englifh miles, but in Ingermantland, 
or Ingria, the verfts are fomewhat fhorter. 

+ A ruble contains one hundred copeeks, a copeck is worth 
two denufhkas, and a denufhka is equal to two polluthkas. The 
ruble, reckoned at four fhillings, as it at times has been, makes 
a copeek to be about the value of a halfpenny, 
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couple of his pupils hither every week, took me to this 
rare {pectacle. The houfe has two entrances; we went 
in through that on the left hand. The other is appro- 
priated to the fair fex. . Juft behind the door fat a— 
man, to whom my conductor gave a few copeeks for 
_himfelf and for me. When we had paffed through the 
fore-houfe, we came into a fpacious quadrangular yard ; 
which to the left and facing us was bounded by two long 
low buildings, | and inclofed to the right by a wooden 
fence, or fabore, about five feet high. The whole 
yard was filled with human beings in the drefs of para~ 
dife, only without the fig leaves. One part employed 
in various ways, others repofing. But, before I pro~ 
ceed to mention their employments in the yard, I 
muft give fome defcription of the two: iio I a 
now {poke of. 

The houfe on the left hand is fitted up within fide 
like our ftables of the better fort, where each horfe 
ftands feparated from the next by a wooden partition. 
In each of thefe ftalls ftood a bench and a fmall table. 
Here they laid their cloaths who were going to bathe; 
in the keeping of a guard. To thefe buildings an 
overfeer is appointed, to fee that nothing is embezzled 
or exchanged. For fuch a fiand each perfon pays a 
denufhka, or half a copeek, and 1s in perfect fafety in 
regard to the property he brought with him. In cafe 
any thing fhould be miffing of the articles belonging 
to him, it muft be made good. ‘This is perhaps the 
only affurance-office, where the affurance-money re- 
mains always the fame, while the value of the articles — 
aflured is as various. as poflible, and often .bears {9 
{mall a proportion to it. : 


The 
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The long building facing us contained the bath- 
room. On the opening of one of the doors to let me 
fee the inward conftruction of it, there iffued fuch 
fumes and exhalations as almoft took away my breath. 
I could tee nothing for the denfity of the vapour, and 
I could hear nothing but the confufed murmurings of 
human voices, accompanied with the found of the 
{courgings with the leafy bundles of birch. According 
to the defcription of my guide, for with all my efforts 
I could not poflibly. ftand within the doorway long 
enough for perceiving any thing diftinctly, thefe bath- 

_ing-places are of the fame conftruction, in refpect to 
the fcaffoldings, &c. with thofe of the Efthonians 
taken notice of before. , 

The fabore, or wooden fence, on the right hand, 
divided us from the bathing quarters of the other fex, 
which are contrived exactly like thofe of the men. As 
the height of the fence is not at moft above five feet, 
and as here and there a board has fallen down, and the 
whole being of the rougheft kind of carpentry, every 
where full of chinks and apertures, the f{cene lies pretty 
open, even to fuch as are not troubled with much 
curiofity. Ifthe former difplay be fo ftriking, it may 
eafily be imagined that this 1s no lefs fo, where old and 
young, handfome and horrid figures form the moft 
fingular groups in the world. In both quarters all the 
comers go and ftrip in the cloaths-remife, and then. 
run out of it in all hafte, ftark-naked, to geta good | 
place on the fcaffold in the bath. When the bathing 
is over, they come out into the yard with fiery faces 
and reeking bodies, fome jumping into the canal that 

_ tus by the inclefure, others fitting down provided 
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with a bucket of warm water for the purpofes of the 
Jaft ablution. f 
While thefe are pouring water on themfelves, others 
are wiping themfelves with towels. Some recline upon x 
the benches fixed about the yard, others on the bare 
etound lie bafking in the fan. Some frolic about 
apparently in extatic tranfports, while others feem en- 
joying their new vegetation in a ftate of voluptuous 
languor. In fhort, employment and reft, exertion and 
drowzinefs give fuch an appearance to the whole, that 
this infinite diverfification of attitudes and pofitions of 
the human body muft intereft the delineator ‘of nature 
as well as the philofophical phyfiognomift, from their 
novelty and their variety. A man muft be an ocular 
witnefs of this extraordinary concourfe of his fellow 
creatures for forming any clear and perfpicuous notion 
of it: — Bafhfulnefs and its concomitant confufion of 
face, are here quite ftrange and unknown. ‘That 
which in our way of life would be equivocal, danger- 
‘ous, or difreputable, is here, from immemorial cuf- 
tom, nothing like tt. Where all are alike immodeft, 
| ‘immodefty 1s not immoral. So great is the afcendant 
“acquired by habit, when men have been familiar with it — 
from their very infancy! An ample and not unfruitful © 
field of fpeculation for the naturalift and the pfycholo- ~ 
gift. repeat it again: However commonly dangerous. © 
to chaftity public baths may at firft fight appear; yet 
nothing can be lefs dangerous than thefe. They ftifle 7 
to a certain degree that delicate fentiment of modefty 
met with in more polifhed nations: but’ bodily fen— 
- faality has no place in the bath. If abftinence was! 
~ founded on the delicate fentiment of modefty, then 
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indeed it would have but a frail fupport: but here it 
refts on cuftom. Never let any one fhew the flighteft 
irregular difpofitions, if he would avoid expofing him- 
felf to univerfal contempt and fcorn, and incurring be- 
fides a fevere chaftifement. And actually all allure- 
ments ceafe in the bath. However, it is not to be 
‘denied, that fuch indulgences make it at times more 
eafy to fall at other opportunities ; yet the fevere cenfor 
of morals, fhould never forget that frailties of this kind 
in Ruffia require to be meafured by the ruffian 
fiandard; and that this ftandard 1s fomewhat fhorter 
than that in ufe with a calviniftical confiftory ; in other 
words, the.morality of Ruffia 1s fomewhat laxer on this 
head than in more polifhed countries. 

By the Efthonians the bathing-houfe is more fre- 
quented in winter than in fummer. The caufe is not 
fo much that this fpecies of luxury is then lefs defirable, 
but becaufe their fhort fummer gives them no leifure 
for it; as the poor flave is obliged to work the whole 
week through, day and night, frequently in a very 
laborious kind of employment. It fhould likewife feem . 
that the boor in the fummer months, could not fo well 
endure it, on account of the ftrong perfpirations he 
then undergoes, as the fun, in the northern latitudes 
of Reval, Vefenburg, Narva, &c. remains, during the 
longeft days, about eighteen hours and a half above 
the horizon*. 


* Tt rifes so min, after 3, and fets ro min. after g. Inthe 
fhorteft days, it rifes ro min. after 9, and fets at 50 min. 
} 
after 2, 
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Be the predilection and paffion for thefe baths ever 
fo ftrong with the Efthonians, it is far ftronger with 
the Ruffians. Of the regiments that lay in our neigh- 
bourhood, both officers and privates ufed the bath | 
from one end of the year to the other at leaft once a 

,week. ‘he common people obferve this practice more 
devoutly than the rites of their religion. .A Ruffian 
will rather difpente with his bread than be deprived of 

_ the bath. Nay, examples are not wanting of perfons, 
falling fick when they have been prevented from bath- 
ing; and they have been well again on refuming that 
practice. 

I will now juft add a few remarks by way of conclu- 
fion. i) oe | 

I. The Eithonian nation lives in a moft deplorable 
flavery, which is the caufe of poverty and indigence, 
of foul and filthy indolence, of the want of ambition 
and perfonal activity ; confequently, fince, if the land- 
holder chufes, the peafant poffefles no fixt property 
and is abfolutely degraded to a beaft of burden, it ap- — 
pears that the ufe of thefe baths muft be aétually at- — 
tended by falutary effects. , 

But for thefe bathing houfes the natiom would outgo — 
the Polith jews in dirt and filthinefs, as they even now 
do what they can to come up with them. 

IT. As a laic in the art of medicine I do not venture 
to determine how far thefe baths have a falutary or per- — 
nicious influence on the health. However, it is fome— 
what curious that the ftrongeft and moft robuft nations 
ef antiquity, were in the practice of ufing vapour and 

~ fweat baths in common with the moft _longzevous — 

nation 
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nation of our times. At leaft the lacedemonian pyria- 
terium * an{wers in the main to the defcription of the 
tuffian bathing-houfe. In both an aqueous vapour is 
excited by means of red-hot flints; in both we find 
“perfpiration and friction. Perhaps the fame circum- 
ftance obtains with both nations, tending to raife thofe 
that live to grow up, to an herculean durability and 
force. Weak conftitutions which cannot ftand out 
thefe and fimilar horfe-breakings, die betimes; where- 
as thofe which hold out and are once inured to them, 
are lefs fickly afterwards. Hence I may venture to 
affirm, at leaft in general, that the Spartan as well as the 
Ruffian, hardened and fteeled againft wind and wea- 
ther, would endure hunger and thirft, cold and heat, 
in private and in public life, better than others. 

III. I have frequently been obliged to remark that 
the ruffian ladies do not fo long retain poffeffion of the 
youthful charms of face, as the englifh or even the 
german. When a lady can reckon up twenty fummers, 
the rofes of her cheeks are already faded, though fhe 
be otherwife ftrong and healthy. This 1s fo much the 
more ftriking, as the young fhoot from its firm texture, 
colour, and ftrength, feemed to promife a longer 
bloom. ‘Together with brandy-drinking, early mar- 
riage, and immoderate enjoyment of love, the frequent 
ufe of the fweating-bath may be one of the principal 
caufes of it. For this muft neceffarily very much widen 
the delicate channels of perf{piration, deprive the cheeks 


* Balneum laconicum, with the hypocaufto, affeum, affa feu 
ficca fudatio per ignitos lapides, &c. See Strabo, lib. iii, Vitruv. 
de Archit. lib. v. cap. 10, 
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of their elaftic plumpnefs, and by frequently per= 
{piring render them flaccid. Wrinkles are then the un- 
avoidable confequences. To this muft be added, 


that at every bathing the blood is forced by the heating — 


into the extremities. By this glow the {kin is parched 
in winter juft as much as it is in fummer by the heat of 
the fun. Hence proceeds a certain burnt rednefs, 
which has confiderably more Ay the coppery than of the 
rofy hue. | : 
IV. Might not bathing-houfes or bathing-places be 
brought into our parts of Europe likewife; and are 
there no phyfical and political reafons for fuch intro- 


duction? Is not the want of them a defect in the ar-_ 


rangements of police in behalf of the health and clean- 
linefs of the poor? Might not many a youth be faved 


alive, who now finds his death by river-bathing, to | 


which his conftitution is not hardened ? W hat kind of | 


bath (vapour and fweat-bath, warm or cold water-bath, 
river-bath, é&c.) would: be preferable locally and per- 
fonally for us? How fhould then that which is the 
moft preferable be beft conftructed? The difcuffion 
of thefe and other queftions that readily occur, I leave 
to thofe who are more able to do them juftice; as in 
the anfwering of them I fhould be afraid of committing 


miftakes. However, they appear to me not unim- 7 
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portant, the. refult of them feems not impracticable, 7 


and withal eafily reconcilable to the views both of the q 


politician and the moralift. 


Concerning the ufe of the bath, which the ee and - : 


Romans fo much efteemed, and which the Hebrews and : 


muhammedans exalted into religious obfervances, Te . 


\ 
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fhall-fubjoin an old infcription found engraven on a 
ftone: : 
4 Balnea, vina, venus, confervant corpora noftra ;, 
Corrumpunt vitam, balnea, vina, venus 
Philoftratus fays : ; 
Typas avopwrrwy toe Cadeveto. 
Erafmus, out of Lucian: | 
Senecta hominum balnea calida. =f . 
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THE FAMOUS HISTORIAN, 


PIETRO GIANNONE. 


PIETRO GIANNONE was born in the years 

1676, at I{chitella, fituated in Capitanata, a province 
of Naples. In his 18th year he repaired to Naples, to 
complete the courfe of his ftudies. The progrefs he 

, made in civil law under Domenico Anlifio, and the 
penetrating eye he difcovered on other important fub- 
jects, procured him accefs to Santano Argento, after- 
wards prefident of the royal council, in whofe houfe, 
asin an academy, the men of the greateft abilities in 
the kingdom were wont to affemble. Here he con- 
ceived the defign of writing a hiftory of the kingdom 
of Naples; wherein he likewife purpofed to treat of 
its laws and. police. As he only worked at it in fuch 
hours of leifure as the profeflion of an advocate allowed 

- him, it was twenty years before he finifhed the work. 
. cc4 | In 
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In order to elude the cenfures of the clergy,. which 
would have ftifled the book in its birth, he had it pri- 
vately printed in the printing-office of the advocate 


Ottavio Ignazio Vitagliani, which the latter had fet up ~ 


at his eftate of Dueporte, not. far from Naples. It 
appeared at the beginning of the year 1723, under 
the title of Iftoria civile del regno di Napoli, in four 
quarto volumes, with permiflion of the collateral-coun- 
cil, who had entrufted the cenfure of it to a judicious 
penton of the name of Niccolo Capaffo. This pre- 


cjaution, however, did not fecure him from the perfe- : 


cutions of the clergy; whofe pretended rights were 
attacked in the work. They perfecuted him to the 
graye. ‘The. monks preached publicly againft him; 
and fought, by every means they could devife, ta 
blacken him with the people as the greateft profligate 
alive. In vain did thé viceroy and cardinal of Althan 
employ all his authority to pacify the monks; and in 
vain did the town-council of Naples appoint him ad- 


vocate of the city, with a prefent of 135 ducats, as a 


token of their approbation of his hiftory. ‘The popu- 
lace, fpurred on by the monks, infulted him in the 
public ftreets ; the archbifhop banifhed him from the 


chech, and at Rome his book was folemnly burnt. 


To: provide for his perfonal fafety, he was forced, 


in the fame year that his work came out, to leave | 


Naples, and take refuge at Vienna. ‘The emperor, 
Charles VI, looked on him at firft with a fullen afpect, 
but fhewed him more complacency afterwards, on hav- 
ing perufed the hiftory during his refidence at Prague, 
at the recommendation of prince Eugene, the grand 
chancellor von Zinzendorf, the famous count de Bon- 

neval, 
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neval, and other perfons of high diftin¢tion, and 
granted him an annual penfion of 100 guldens, out of 
the revenue of the fecretarifhip of Sicily. But he 
could never be induced to promote him even to the 
{malleft poft. 

At Vienna Giannone wrote two eae farcaftical 
pieces againft the excommunication of the archbifhop 
of Naples; though he had been immediately abfolved 
from it by cardinal Pignatelli, at that time alfo archbi- 
fhop, and againft the papal prohibition’ of his book. 
By the advice of his friends, however, he only circu- 
lated them in writing. Patronifed by the grandees of 
the court, and in favour with numbers of the learned, 
he here alfo wrote feveral other works; of which his 
Triregno (the name he gives the papal crown) ftands 
foremoft in reputation. He employed almoft 12 years 
apon.it’at) Vienna, apd finifhed it at Geneva. It 
abounds with proteftant principles. 

In the year 1734, when the kingdom of Naples and 
Dicily fell under the dominion of Don Carlos, he had 
the misfortune to lofe his penfion and with it all hopes 
of returning to his country. He left Vienna; and went 
to feek his fortune at Venice. Here he found a fa- 
vourable reception with the grandees of the republic, 
and all who had pretenfions to letters: particuiarly. 
with the fenator Angiolo Pifani; who, befide other 
tokens of regard, gave him one of his houfes to inha- 
bit. He immediately acquired the efteem of the am- 
baffadors of France and Spain, who employed all their 
Antereft to procure him a return to his country: but 
they, as well as his patrons at the neapolitan court, 
found every way to this end cut off, The Venetians 

offered 
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offered to promote him to the honourable poft of a 
confultore onorario of the republic, with the aflurance 
that he fhould be put in poffeffion of the office as-foon 


as ever it was vacant; in the mean time he might en- 


joy the place of profeflor of the pandects at Padua. 
But he honeftly acknowledged that he was not capable 
of expounding the pandects in the latin language con- 
formably to the ulages of that univerfity ; and there- 
fore declined the profefforfhip. All this while his 
enemies were doing their utmoft to render him fut 
pected of the government, and to complete his ruin. 
Not fucceeding in doing him mifchief in regard to 
what he advances in his hiftory concerning the con- 
tefted dominion of the Adriatic, as he had prevented 
‘them in their attempts by an apology, they brought a 
charge againft him to the inquifitors of ftate, of hatching, 
in conjunction with the minifters of France and Spain, 
whom he frequently vifited, fome plots againft the ftate. 
Ic was determined to banifh him the republic. He was 
accordingly feized by the ferjeants in the night of the 
23d of September, 1735, and carried in a boat to the 
borders of Ferrara. At this place, for fear of the papal 
fpies, he took upon him the name of Antonio Rinaldo, 


and repaired to Modena; where he ftaid about fix weeks, © d 


till his fon John brought him his papers, and fome 
contributions from his friends at Venice. Hereupon 
they travelled with great circum{pection, through Lom- 
bardy, to Milan and Turin. Unable to procure a 
livelihood in thefe cities, they fteered their courfe for 
Geneva; where they arrived the 5th of December, 


14935. His reputation here had gained him many 


es ; the moft remarkable of whom were doctor 
Turretin, 


By 
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Turretin, the preacher Vernet, and Boufquet the’ 
bookfeller, who were all very bountiful towards him. 
They exerted themfelves to the utmof to procure him 
a permanent fupport. | : 

During the few months that he remained there he 
wrote a confiderable fupplement to his hiftory; which, 
with the improvements he had’ made at Vienna, would 
have compofed a fifth volume. But neither this part, 
nor Lewis Bochat of Laufanne’s french trafflation of 
his hiftory, were ever put to prefs. Boufquet would 
not by himfelf undertake the expence of printing; and 
an accident happened that fruitrated at once all ex- 
pectations of benefit to the author. Pietro Giannone, 
_in the midft of proteftants, zealoufly adhered to the 
romifh worfhip. This was the circumftance his adver- 
faries made ufe of to get poffeffion of his perfon. A 
pretended friend inticed him in the year 1736 intoa 
catholic village of the name of Vifna, belonging to the 
king of Sardinia, for the purpofe of keeping his Hafter 
communion. Here the king, in order to ingratiate 
himfelf with the court of Rome, had him arrefted, 

and confined in the caftle of Miolan. From thence « 
he was brought to Turin, and lodged in the citadel 
there; being thus for ever feparated from his fon. In 
the year 1738 he retracted in prifon, at the inftigation 

and in the prefence of pere John Baptift Prever, of the | 
order of the fathers of the Oratory, all that he had 
written againft the romifh church. But he did not re- 
gain his liberty by his recantation. In 1741 he was 
brought to the fortrefs of Ceva, and in 1745 to the for- 

. mer citadel; where, pining with erief and tedious fick. , 
neiles, 


‘\ 
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nefies, he at length gave up the ghoft on the 7th of: 
March, 1748, in the 72d year of his age. | 

‘The prefent king of Naples has not only granted his 
fon a penfion of 300 neapolitan ducats, but prolonged ~ 
it during the lives of his wife, his fon, and his daughter. 
** It would not be fuitable to the happy reign of his 
majefty, or becoming the dignity of the fupreme au- 
thority, (thefe are the words of the patent) to leave the 
pofterity of fo famous a man, whofe equal the prefent 
age has not produced, who has afferted the rights of 
the kingdom with fo much courage, fincerity, and 
learning, and for which he was feverely perfecuted, 
without fome lafting tokens of our approbation and 
efteem.” 

CONFESSION OF FAITH 
OF 
PIETRO GIANNONE, THE HISTORIAN, 
TO THE 
JESUIT JOSEPH SANFELICE *. 

_ Firft, I believe, that the pope of Rome, is lord of 
the whole world; not only in fpirituals but alfo in 
' temporals, ‘That he has fupreme command, mediately 
and immediately, over the earth, and all that has life 
and intelligence upon it; and, for promoting the eter- 
nal falvation of the human race, may make ufe of all 
fpiritual and temporal means, fuch as pecuniary fines, — 
dungeons, banifhment, flames and fire. 

II. Therefore, all princes and republics are fubject 
to him even in temporal matters. He alone can boaft 


* Author of Rifleffiont morale e teologiche, againft the wri- 
tings of Giannone. 


of 
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of an authority received immediately from God. He, 
as vicegerent of him who fays, by me kings reign, is 
the fource from whence fovereigns derive their autho- 
tity. He blefles a fword on Chriftmas-night, whic 
he prefents to the prince, in token of the infinite au- 
thority he has received from God, in virtue of the 
words: All power 1s given unto me in heaven arid in 
earth *. : 

Ilf. Therefore, I believe, that the pope of Rome 
has the right to fubvert kingdoms, and to eftablith 
them again according to his will, in conformity to the 
words of holy writ, evellet et plantet, which he may 
rightfully affume to himfelf. Therefore, he can depofe | 
emperors, kings, and princes, abfolve their fubjects 
from their oath of allegiance, free them from taxes, 
and authorize them to refufe the new impofts their 
fovereigns would lay upon them without his-confent. 
Therefore, he can transfer empires and kingdoms from 
one race toanother, and even to foreign nations. New 
difcovered regions and iflands, and fuch as may yet 
be difcovered, he can gtant to whom he will, and 
make them tributary to himfelf. The roman-german 
empire is his donative. Therefore the emperor is 
bound. to {wear obedience and fidelity to him, and. 
that according to a prefcribed form-f. , 


* The Pontificale, lib. i. tit. % fays at thefe ceremonies: 
Quem poftea donat alicui principi in fignum infinite potentie 


pontifici collate, juxta illud: Data mihi eft poteftas in ecelo & in 
terra. 


+ Decret. grat. can, cxxxiii, dift, 64, which begins: Tibi 
Domino, &c. 


His 
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His dominion extends not only over the earth, but 
likewife over the fea and all the iflands thereof, as Bo- 
niface VIII. has proved by his example in the Medi- 
terranean, and Alexander VI. in the Weftern ocean. . 
The latter drew a line from one pole to the other, and 
prefented the kings of Caftille with the new-difcovered 
world. — I fhed tears of tendernefs, whenever I read in 
a leffon for the fecond noéturn of the anniverfary of 
St. Gregory VI. that, being the fon of a carpenter, he 
was one day, with other children his fellows, playing 
with the fhavings that fell from.a piece of timber which 
a workman was planing; and, though he was not yet 
able to read, he accidentally formed with them the~ 
words of the royal prophet: ‘* Dominabitur a mari 
‘ufque ad mare.” Manu pueri, fays the breviary, 
dictante numine, quo fignificaretur ejus fore ampliffi- 
mam in mundo auctoritatem. Julius III. had perfeé 
right to caufe a medal to be ftruck, which is to be 
feen in the imperial cabinet at Vienna, with the in- 
fcription: D. Julius Ill. reipublic. chriftianee Rex ac. 
Pater. eu pa es 

IV. I confefs, that the authority of the pope of Rome 
extends not only over the furface of the earth and 
the fea; but likewife into the two fubterranean worlds, 
into purgatory and into hell. And herein I follow St. 

_ fantoninus, archbifhop of Florence, who fays; that 
the pope has fo great an.authority over purgatory,.that 
«by his indulgencies, he can deliver as many of the 
fouls that are tormented there, as he pleafes, and im- — 
mediately place them in heaven and the abodes of the - 
| | bleffed. 
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bleffed *. Thofe queftions ftarted by your fcholaftic 
_ divines, whether the pope could’ remove all purgatory 
at once? and that other: Whether a pope of Rome 
is not more gracious than Chrift himielf was, fince we 
no where read of the latter, that he ever delivered a 
foul out of purgatory +? — thefe queftions I anfwer 
i a plain, yes. Experience fhews us, that he is far 
more gracious, yea, above all meafure gracious; fince 
the popes have been delivering for many centuries pait, 
and are {till delivering innumerable fouls, by their in- 
dulgencies, from the torments of purgatory. I find 
therefore not the leaft difficulty in believing, what is 
related of the fouls of Falconilla and others, but parti- 
cularly of the foul of the emperor Trajan, which pope 
Gregory the great delivered from hell by his prayer, 
although they were heathenifh fouls. I hold them for 
perverfe and contumacious who have taken upon them 
in our times to call fuch true, real, and authentic 
ftories into doubt. — Nothing is more true than what 
the excellent decretift Felinus teaches: The pope can 
as eafily plunge the fouls of thoufands into hell, as he 
can deliver them from it. If it thould pleafe the pope, 
fays he {, to caft down into hell whole troops of human 
fouls, no man dare afk him: Why doft thou fo? 


* Papam tantam. habere tum in purgatorio tum in inferis pote 
tatem, ut quantum velit animarum, que in illis locis cruciantur, 
per fuas indulgentias liberare et confeftim in coelis et beatorum 
fedibus cellocare poffit, Art. lil. tit. 22. 

+ An papa poffit univerfum purgatorium tollere > 

t An clementior fit papa, quam fuerit Chriftus, cum is non 
lesatur quenquam a purgatorii poenis revocaffe ? 

 § Si papa catervas animarum in inferos detruderet, non tamen — 
cuiquam liceret ex illo querere; Cur ita. facis? Cap. Si papa. 
gift, 40, * . 

V. The 
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V. The pope’s authority is not confined alone to this. 
globe ; it mounts into heaven and extends over the 
angels. ‘he queftion you propound in theology, 
whether the pope has the command over the angels? — 
T anfwer in the affirmative without any hefitation; for 
all power is given him in heaven and in earth. To this 
power the famous bull of Clement VI. relates, which, 
with the beft critics, I hold to be genuine. Accoftl- 
ing to that, the pope can exalt whom he’ will into 
heaven, and to whatever ftage therein he pleafes ; and 
he for whom he has iffued a patent for that purpofe, 
cannot be refufed entrance into the heavenly paradife, 
even though all the bifhops and cardinals in the whole 
world fhould be againift his admiffion. I hold, therefore, 
with Troilus Malvet, who teaches me: The pope has fo 
much power in heaven, that he can canonize any de- 
ceafed man, and place him in the number of the faints ; 
even without the concurrence of the bifhops and car- 
dinals*. ‘Therefore, I abhor the rafh and feditious 
outcry that was made throughout Europe, when the 
prefent pope ordained Gregory VIII. known in feveral 
countries under the name of Hildebrand, to be wor- 
fhipped as a faint by the whole catholic world. The 
leffons for his anniverfary, in which it 1s afcribed to 
him as an heroic virtue, infpired by God, that he de- 
pofed Henry IV. from his throne, and abfolved his 
fubjets from their oath of allegiance, I now no longer 
hold for a fignal to incite nations to- take up arms 


* Papam habere tantam in coelo poteftatem, ut quem velit 
hominem defun€tum canonizare, et in divorum numerum referre © 
pofit, etiam invitis epifcopis et cardinalibus. Tract. de canoniz. 
fanctorum, iii, dubio, 

acainft 
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againtt their fovereigns: but highly approve of the in- 
corporating this legend into the Breviary; that it may 
be read to the people among the public prayers, and 
that fuch falutary maxims may be deeply imprinted on 
their hearts. 

VI. As the i sip of the pope of Rome is fo great 
and fo perfectly unlimited, he very well deferves to be 
ftyled, a vicegerent of God. I read this title every day 
in all public difputations, and in books that, here and 
elfewhere, are printed and dedicated to his papal holi- 
nefs. ‘Therefore, I believe, that the queftion, long 
fince propofed: Whether the pope be a mere man 
or, as a god, has the two natures in common with 
Chrift, to be now completely decided *. The antient 
oloffarifts of the Decretals, puzzled their learned heads 
about it, and ftumbled at laft on the thought, that he 
is neither man nor god, but a mongrel between both +. 
Others held him for a vice-god, and believed that this 
dignity abforbed his humanity {. If I were not afraid 
of committing a blafphemy, I would, with Auguftinus 
Steucus Eugubinus, librarian to the pope, even ftyle 
him a god: for, if, according to the relation of this 
author, the great Conftantine paid adoration to the 
pope as a god, why fhould not I, poor earth-worm, do 
fotoo? “ Heareft thou, fays the librarian, that Con- 


* Utrum papa fimplex homo fit, an quafi Deus participet utram@ 
que naturam cum Chrifto ? 

+ Papa nec Deus eft, nec homo, fed neuter eft inter utrumque. 
Gloff. in pref. Clem. 

} Et in hac parte non eft homo, fed Dei Vicarius. Gloff in cap. 
_Fundamenta de elect, in 6. | 
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ftantine called the pope a god, and held him to be one? 
This he did by honouring him with that glorious edict 
[he {peaks of the pretended donation] ; he then adored 
him asa god, as a fucceffor of Chnft and St. Peter. 
- As fuch he paid him divine honours as much as he 
could; he worfhipped him as the living image of 
Cir ©, 

VII. Therefore I make no {fcruple to fay, with . 
Baldus-+, that the pope is a god on earth; with De- 
cius and Felinus{, that the pope and Chrift compofe 
together one confiftory, in fuch manner, that, fin’ ex- 
cepted, the pope can do all that God can, and can be 
judged by none; with the abbot, that the pope does 
what he does as God, not as man; with cardinal — 
Parifius, that the pope is a divine being, under a vifible 
form ||; with Baldus, that the pope is the caufe of all 
caufes, for which reafon his authority cannot be in- 
veftigated ; for, of the firft caufe no further caufe can 


* Audis, fummum pontificem a Conftantino Deum appellatum 
et habitum pro Deo, hot videlicet factum eft, cum eum preclaro illo 
edicto decoravit; adoravit uti Deum, uti Chrifti ac Petri fucceffo- 
rem 3 divinos honores et, quoad potuit, contulit, velut vivam. Chritti 
imaginem veneratus eft, De donat. Conftant. p. 141. edit. Lugd. 
anno 1547. : 

} Papa efi Deus interris. Bald. leg. ult. cap. de fent. refcind. 

} Papa et Chriftus facient unum coniiftorium, ita quod, excepto 
peccato, poteft papa quafi omnia facere, que poteft Deus, et h 
nemine poteft judieari. Decius in cap. 1, de confit. Felinus in cap. 
Ego N.. de jurejur. 

§ Abbas in cap. hii de elect. Quod papa tar facit ut Deus, 
non ut homo. 

(| Papa eft quoddam numen, et ea vifi piles quendam Deum 
pre fe ferens. Card, Paris. confil. Ixiil. n. 192, 1. iv. 
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be*; laftly, with all the decretifts, that it isa facrilege 
to doubt of the authority of the pope. 
’ WII. Therefore, I have no caufe to doubt that he 
can turn evil into good, wrong into right, vice into 
virtue, a quadrangle ito a circie, and a circle into a 
quadrangle; in fhort, that he is above all rule, above 
all natural and apoftolical law. JI confefs, with the 
elofia of Gratianus, that the pope can difpenfe with the 
natural and apoftolical law-; with Lewis Gomes, that 
he can make injuftice juftice { with Baldus, that the 
pope is all, and over all, that he may do any thing in 
oppofition to juftice§ ; with di Oftia [Oftienfis], that 
he can mutually change fquares and circles ||. It is 
therefore no blaiphemy to affert, as cardinal Lorenzo 
Pucci conftantly did, according to the account of 
Varchi, in his hiftory of Florence; that to the pope all 
things are lawful and becoming, however unjuft they 
may be. I can now decide without hefitation the old 
queftions of the {chools: Whether the pope can annul 
what is prefcribed in the writings of the apoftles? 
Whether he can add a new article of faith to the fym- _ 


_ * Papa eft canfa caufatum, unde non eft de ejus poteftate inqui- 
rendum, quum prime caufe nulla fit caufa. Bald. in cap. Ecclef. 
ut lite pend. ‘ 
+ Papa poteft difpenfare contra jus naturale et apoftolicum. 
Gloffa Grat. cap. xv. q. 6. Autoritatem. 
< Papa poteit de injuftitia facere juftitiam. Gomes in Reg. can- 
cell. | 
§ Papa eft omnia et fuper omnia. — Papa fupra jus et extra jus 
omnia poteft. Bald.’ in Leg. Barbarius. de offic. Pret. et in cap. 
Cum fuper de cauf. es poffeif, 
{| Papa poteft mutare quadrata rotundis. Oftienf. jn capit. Cum 
’ yenifient de yudic. - 
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bolical creeds? Whether he has the power to enact 


any thing as truth which is in oppofition to the evan- | 


gelical doctrine? Whether he has a greater authority 


than Peter, oran equal authority with him? Whether 


he be the only one among all mankind that cannot err? 
and a thoufand other queftions of a like nature with 
which the monks have filled a prodigious number of 
books. J anfwer all thefe queftions with the monofyl- 
lable, Yes. I adopt likewife the DiCtata of Gregory 
VII. with the bulls Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII. 
and In Coena Domini, and all of the fame ftamp in the 
Bullarium Romanum, particularly in that which Cle- 
ment XI. has lately publifhed pro regimine urbis et 
orbis. In fhort, I confefs, what the great Bellarmine 
teaches: ‘That even if the pope, by a miftake, fhould 
enjoin vices and prohibit virtues, the church would 
be bound to believe, that the vices were good and the 
virtues bad, if fhe would not fin againft her confcience ; 
for fhe is bound, in doubtful matters, to adhere to the 
decifion of the pope, by doing what he commands, and 
by not doing what he forbids. But, that fhe may not 


run the hazard of acting againft her confcience, fhe 


muft hold that to be good which he commands, and 
that for bad which he forbids *. 


* Si papa erraffet precipiendo vitia vel prohibendo virtutes, tenere- 
tur ecclefia credere vitia efle bona eft virtutes malas, nifi vellet con- 
tra confcientiam peccare. Tenetur enim in rebus dubiis ecclefia ac- 
quiefcere judicio fummi ponatificis, et facere quod ille precipit, non 
facere quod ille prohibet; ac ne forte contra confcientiam agat, 


tenetur credere bonum efle quod ille precipit, malum quod ille pro- | 


hibet. Tom. I. lib, iv. de Rom. Pont. cap. 5. 
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IX. I confefs, that J was in an error, when I be- 
lieved that the pope of Rome was the fhepherd of a 
flock that belonged to Chrift, and that he was the fole 
bridegroom and lord of his church; and if Paul and 
the antient fathers have taught this, I fay it better, by 
maintaining not only that the pope is the bridegroom 
of the church, wherein I agree * with Boniface VIII. 
but likewife that the church 1s his maid. Bellarmine, 
whofe oracular decree I have quoted, and the Decretum 
of Gratianus demonftrate this tenet. The pope, fay 
they, is he whom the whole church muft obey +, be- 
caufe he is a god of the earth, for when he diffolves a 
marriage, it feems as if God alone difflolved it, fince 
a lawfully elected pope is God on earth {; and Felinus 
faith ; The pope on the earth fills not the place of a 
‘mere man, but of the true God§. Now that I am 
once in the way of truth that leads me dire¢tly to ever 
lafting life, I difpute no.longer, whether the pope can 
err or not?) Whether he has the right to command in 
a general aflembly of the reprefentatives of the church? 
Whether he has the exclufive right to call a general © 
council? Whether he has an unbounded authority 
over all bifhops, archbifhops, and patriarchs, fo chat 
thefe are no other than his officers and minifters, to 
whom he delegates the authority which they exercife 
each in his feveral diocefe? and whether archbifhops 
can execute their office without the papal pallium, ang 


* Cap. Quoniam de Immunit, in 6. 
+ Cap.1. diftinct- 93. ! 
} Cap. Inter Corporalia de tranfl. epifc. 
§ Cap, de jurejur, 
| DD3 with- 
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without taking the oath of allegiance to the pope? I 
hold not only all thefe as indubitable, but alfo heartily 
agree that the pope can ordain as many bifhops as he 
pleafes over the face of the whole earth, can raife or 
degrade them as he thinks fit, diveft them of their an- 
tient privileges, and reduce them to the loweft offices, 
not only about his moft holy perfon, but likewife to- 
wards the cardinals, who, at prefent, are the firft fe- 
nators of the general court of the univerfe, as cardinal 
Palavicini has plainly fhewn. 

X. Tam now no longer. furprifed at the folemnity 
of the ceremonies preicribed by the Pontificale to be 
obferved at the eleCtion and coronation of fo mighty 
a monarch, the king of kings and lord of lords. 
They undoubtedly are due to him. As foon as he is 
elected he repairs to the church of St. Peter, and the 
cardinal-deacons, who walk by his fide, bear up the 
fkirts of his mantle. And who has the honour to hold 
up the train of this mantle [the pluvial]? The em- 
peror, if he be there; or, in his abfence, a king, if 
one of that majefty be then at Rome; but otherwife 
the principal laic of the nobility; and eight other /no- 
blemen or ambaffadors of princes bear the eight ftaves 
of the baldaquin or canopy under which the pontif 
marches *, ‘The acclamation of the people 1s then the 
fame as that wherewith Charlemagne was formerly fa- 
luted emperor, Carolo Augufto, they then called out, 


* Caudam autera pluvialis portabit nobilior laicus, qui erit in 
curia, etiamfi erit imperator vel rex; fupra eum oéto nobiles five — 
oratores portant umbrellam haftalibus oto fuftentatam, quam hodie ~ 
baldacchinum appellant, Ceremon. pontific. 
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a Deo coronato magno, et, pacifico Romanoram im- 
peratori vita; but tothe pope they call, according to 
the appointed ceremonial: Domino noftro Innocentio, 
a Deo decreto fummo pontifici et univerfali papa, 
vita! What is called the confecration being over, the 
pope is mounted on a throne, and adorned with the 
triple crown; which, as Angelus Rocca teaches, re- 
prefents the imperial, the royal and the exclefiaftical 
authority, or the complete and univerfal dominion over 
the whole world *. This done, a folemn proceflion . 
is made; wherein the pope rides on a white horfe, 
finely caparifoned, under a baldaquin, borne by eight 
noblemen, or the ambaffadors of princes. When he 
mounts the horfe, the emperor or a king has the ho- 
nour to hold his ftirrup, and to lead the horfe for 
fome time by the bridle; and fhould it fo happen, that 
the emperor and a king, or fome other great prince, 
fhould be at Rome together at that time, then the for- 
mer would perform his office, appointed by the cere- 
monial, on the right fide, and the latter on the left 
fide, being after a. certain time relieved in their duty 
by two laics of quality-+. But, fhould the pope, either 


* Tres poteftates, hoc eft, imperatoriam, regiam et facerdota- 
Jem, plenariam fcilicet et univerfalem totius orbis auctoritatem ree 
prefentantes. Bibliotheca.Vaticana, p. 5. Roma, 1591. 

+ Cum papa afcendit equum, major princeps, qui prefens adeft, 
etiamfi rex effet aut imperator, ftapham equi papalis tenet, et 
deinde ducit equum per frenum aliquantulum. Si imperator aut 
rex foli effent, id eft non effet alius rex, foli equum ducerent cum 
dextera manu; fin vero effet alius rex, dignior a dextera, alius 4 
finiftra frenum tenerent. Si non fint reges, digniores ducant 
equum, &c, Ceremonial. pontific. 
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by reafon of his great age, or infirmities, be unable ta — 


ride, and muft therefore be carried on a chair; then 
four great princes, or the emperor and kings, if pre- 
fent, to do honour to Jefus Chrift, mut be his bear- 
ers; at leaft for‘a little while, till they are relieved by 
four fervants of the pope*.’ In this proceffion, as 
well as on all the journies that he takes, the pope is 
accompanied by a confecrated hoft, which is carried 
in a cafe on awhite horfe. When it happens that the 
emperor dines with his holinefs, he is feated at the 
right hand of the pope, at a feparate table, on a lit- 
tle bench; but kings fit among the cardinals, in fuch 
‘manner, that a cardinal takes the firft place,. and after- 
“wards the kings and cardinals in alternate {ucceffion +. 
The emperor, or a king, fhall brine the water to the 
pope’ in which he wafhes his hands, and then fhall 
have the honour to fet the firft difh upon the pontif’s 
table. 'The fons and brothers of the emperor and the 
‘kings are appointed to wait at the papal table till the 
‘end of the dinner}. If, in my hiftory, I have not 
difplayed: this aha idea of the pope, I implore of 
“givenefs, 


* $i vero pontifex non equo, fed {clla veheretur, quatuor majores 
- principes, etiamfi.inter eos imperator aut quivis maximus princeps 
adeffet, in honorem falvatoris noftri Jefu Chrifti, fellam ipfam cum 
spontifice humeris fuis portare aliquantulum debent. Ibid. 

t+ Rex — fedet in menfa poft primum epifcopum cardinalem. — 
Si plures adeffent reges, mixti erunt cum primis cardinalibus, pri- 
mo cardinalis, deinde rex fuccetlive. , 


¢ Nobilior laicus, etiam. imperator aut rex, aquam ad lavandas 
pontificis manus primo ferat.— Primum ferculum portabit nobilior ~ 


princeps, five imperator five rex fit. — Pontifici fervire folent nobi- 
liores qui funt in curia, laici, etiamfi fint fratres aut filn regum, 
prefertim in illorum prafentia. 
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COLLATERAL ARTICLE. 


From your Refleffioni moralie teologiche, I tho- 
roughly comprehend, that the bifhops, priefts and 
deacons, and other degrees of clergy wherein the 
hierarchy of the church confifts, muft be of little im- 
portance to us. In the fight of fo great a monarch and 
fuch magnificent fenators, they difappear like the ftars 
in the brightnefs of the fun, and are nothing but their 
officers and their fatellites. By the prefent hierarchy I 
perceive you mean nothing more than the orders of 
monks, whom you juftly ftyle, the lights and pillars of 
chriftendom. I cannot deny that they are the tremen- 
dous legions whereon the romifh monarchy has always 
been fupported. Who has ever trumpeted forth the 
papal power with greater zeal than they? With their 
own-invented pietifms they have fafcinated the whole 
catholic world. As the aggrandifement of the papal 
authority, and the fplendour of the grand court of 
chriftendom is their laudable aim, I lament that I 
have ever written a word againft them. — I have there- 
fore nothing to fay againft the rofary of the Domini- 
cans, againft the rope of the Francifcans, againft the 
girdle of the Auguftines, againft the fcapulary of the 
Carmelites; neither can I find in my heart to laugh 
at the wonderful names, Converfe, Tertiarize, Bi- 
guinze, Corrigiatee, Mantellate, Pinzocherie, Ca- 
noniffz, Jefuitifie. Only I cannot comprehend, how 
one order can carry their diflike to the devotions and 

bro- 
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brotherhoods of another fo far as that frequently law- 
fuits have been inftituted when any: one of them has in- _ 
renched upon the other. May not felf-intereft be the 
pes of it? At leaft it is certain, that in the king- 
dom of Naples this {piritual trade is openly carried on 
in fhops in the towns and even in the churches, and 
that a tribute 1s demanded monthly from the frater- . 
nities. ‘The right to follow this pious traffic is granted 
in the monafteries to the higheit bidders of the 
monks; and no rafeally trick is too infamous for them 
to commit, not only in collecting the proffered fums, 
but for obtaining befides a furplus for the ratification 
of their licentious paffions. ‘They threaten the fimple 
with everlafting death, and carry on their game with 
timid women fo far, that they either rob their huf- 
bands or brothers cf the money, or fell their honour to 
the fturdy collectors, All thefe things, which I have 
feen with my own eyes and heard with my own ears, 
incenfed me formerly againft the holy brotherhoods ; 
but now, fince I know their fuperior aim, and you, 
o holy father, have fhewn that the holy founders of the 
orders themfelves eftablifhed the fame devotions, I 
Jament my fault, and confeis: 

I. Not only the infinite value of the rope of St, 
Francis, but likewife the ineffable miracle of that faint, 
pf which formerly doubted, te the great peril of my 
poor foul. ‘This principally relates to the five wounds — 
which St. Francis receiyed after the example of our 
Lerd. ‘Since you have proved to me this fact, vol. 11, 
p- 148. and it is confirmed in the books of conformity ) 
authenticated by feveral popes, I can no longer doubt 
of it without fubjeCting myfelf to the charge of here- 

tical | 
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tical obftinacy. CQuare hoc eft firmiffime tanquam ve- 
rum tenendum, et oppofitum tenentem ut hereticum 
ab omnibus defpiciendum; thus fpeaks the infallible 
oracle of the forementioned book. I therefore believe 
what is faid in p. 228. Firft, ‘that the hands and the 
feet of the above-faid typical Jefus, were not only tranf- 
pierced by the nails, fed conclavati, ita quod clavi in 
eis apparerent. Secondly, that the heads of-the nails - 
were black, cum tamen carni vel nervis fimiles effle 
deberent, ex quibus faéti erant. Thirdly, that the 
heads of the nails were longifh and flattened, cum ta- 
men martellus nec ictus affuerit. Fourthly, In loce 
offofo et non molli ftigmata funt impreffa. Fifthly, 
Licet clavi effent carnei vel nervei, adinftar tamen ferri 
erant duri et fortes et folidi. Sixthly, Ipfi clavi non 
erant breves, folum acumina habentes et capita, fed 
erant longi ad partem aliam refultantes. Seventhly, 
Recurvati, fic ut digitus intra recurvationem arcualem 
iftorum immitti voleret. Eighthly, Cum clavi effent 
facti ex carne vel nervis et ex utraque parte pedum et 
manuum refultarent et excederent, profecto non erant 
nec pedes, nec manus deformate vel contracte. 
Ninthly, Clavi erant circumquaque a carne alia repa- 
tati, ut pecise circumcirca ponerenter propter fangul- 
nis reftrictionem. ‘Tenthly, The nails were moveable, 
and yet they could not be drawn out, with all the vi- 
gorous efforts made by St. Clara and others. Ele- 


venthly, The nail-holes were not infected by corrup- 


tion in a {pace of more than two years. | Twelfthly, 
The wound in the fide was exactly like.that in the fide 
of Chrift. The greateft miracle was, that St. Francis, 


from the pain he felt on the opening of the wounds, 


and 
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and the conftant emiffion of blood from them, which 
latted for upwards of two years, did not give up the 
ghoft.” Thus is this miracle defcribed in the book of 


the Conformities of St. Francis. In full confirmation — - 


whereof it cites the infallible teftimony of a devil caft 
out at Ravenna. Compelled by the exorcifm of a 
prieft, he faid through the mouth of a woman called 
Zandeie: There are two marked with nails in hea- 
ven, Chrift and the choleric Francis. Chrift, knowing 
that he fhould give this choleric man the bull of his 
wound-marks, would not that he fhould receive a bull 
from the pope, fabricated by human hands. No lefs 
infallible are the teftimonies of the popes, fome of 
whom,. as eye-witnefies, confirmed it by bulls. Of 
Gregory IX. it is faid in the above-mentioned book of 
Conformities, p. 234. De fan@itate B. Francifci, et 
de ejus ftigmatibus plures bulias fecit, in quibus afferit 
B. Francifcum ftigmata domini Jefu veraciter in fuo 
- corpore imprefla a Chrifto habuiffe, et hoc tenendum 
mandat fidelibus et credendum, et fub nota heerefis pu- 
niendum oppofitum fapientem. Of pope Alexander it 
fays: Dominus Alexander IV. qui ftigmata vidit pro- 
priis oculis B. Francifci, :pfo B. Francifco adhue vi- 
vente, qui in bulla fic loquitur: ftigmata in ejufdem 
fanéti corpore, dum adhuc vitali fpiritu foveretur, 
viderunt oculi fideliter intuentes et certiffimi con- 
trectantes digiti palpaverunt. } 
UW. I no longer doubt in the leaft concerning the 
miracles which the Francifcan rope has wrought on 
thofe who have worn it about their loins. . For what 
cannot be brought to pafs through the interceffion of 


a faint, who has his abode in heaven, not among the 
choirs: 
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choirs of angels and other faints, but in the bofom of 
the Saviour himfelf ? The book of the Conformities, 
p. 66, relates: One of their devotees, being in an 
extafy, faw Jefus Chrift, with the virgin Maria and 
ether faints, who drew near to Chrift in proceffion to 
worfhip him. Not feeing St. Francis with his fons of 
the order, he inquired of his heavenly conductor 
where he was; and was anfwered: Expecta et videbis. 
He had not waited long, when lo! Chrift lifted up his 
right arm, and St. Francis came out of the wound in 
his fide, with a flying banner of the crofs in his hand, 
and after him came out an exceeding great number of 
monks. Hereupon, the good citizen beftowed all his 
goods upon the Francifcans, and became one of their 
fraternity. | 

Ill. If the comparifon made in this book, authen- 
ticated by feveral popes, particularly by Sixtus IV. and 
V. between St. Francis and John the baptift, be not a 
blafphemy, I will let it pafs, to fhew you my docility. 
_ At the 18th page it fays: Francis’ was greater than 
- John the Baptift: for the latter was only the preacher 
of penance; whereas Francis was not only preacher, 
but author of penance. The former was the forerun- 
ner of Chrift, but the latter was the preacher and the 
enfign of Chrift, in which quality he exceeded him no 
lefs than in the other; as he converted more people, 
and in more places, namely, throughout the whole 
world. John preached fomewhat more than two years, 
Francis preached eighteen years. John received his 
call from the Lord alone; Francis from the Lord, and, 
which is more, from the pope. "What John the bap- 
-tift was to be was foretold to his father by an angel, 
| the 
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the holy ghoft, and the prophets; but Francis was 
announced to his mother by the prophets, by the Lord 
Jefus Chrift, by an angel, and in the form of a pil- 
grim to the .domeftics. ‘John prophefied in his mo- 
ther’s womb, and afterwards; Francis did the fame in 
the womb, that is, in the prifon at Perufia, where he | 
foretold that he fhould be great. John was a friend 
of the bridegroom; Francis was equal. to the Lord 
Jefus Chrift. John fhewed himfelf fuperior to all men 
in the world through his fanctity; Francis through his. 
conformity with Chrift, by the prints of the nails. 
John was elevated to the Seraphic.order; Francis, not ~ 
only to that, but to the throne of Lucifer. —If this 
be not fufficient, I will add what 1s found at the 39th 
page: Francis is better than the apoftles; becaufe thefe 
only left their thips, but Francis renounced not only all 
temporal goods, but even threw away his cloaths and his 
fhirt; and, purified in body and foul, locked himfelf 
in the arms of the crucified faviour, which we read of 
none other of the faints... He could therefore with 
juttice fay to Chrift: I have left all, and followed thee. 
IV. I muft not here pafs. by the Dominicans; as I 
find alfo them on a quite feparate bench in heaven. 
St. Antoninus, archbifhop of Florence, who is worthy 
of all belief, relates in the third part of his hiftory, 
that St. Dominic-was conveyed one night into heaven, 
where he faw Jefus, and.at his right.hand his mother 
Maria, who was dreffed in a fapphyr-coloured mantle. © 
He looked about him, and perceived an mnumerabke 
multitude of monks of all orders.and nations, but found 
not one of his own. He-was fo much troubled at this, 
that he fell proftrate on the ground, and.wept bitterly. — 
Chrift, 
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Chrit, hearing his lamentations, commanded him to 
rife, called him to him, and afked: Why weepeft thou 
fo bitterly?» Dominic anfwered: Why fhould I not 
weep, fince I fee perfons of all orders in thy glory, 
but of my order I perceive none? The Lord faid: 
Wilt thou fee thy order? Yea, Lord, that I long for, 
anfwered Dominic. Chrift immediately ftretched forth 
his arm, put his hand under the fcapulary of his mo- 
ther, and faid: Thy order I have given in cuftody to 
my mother. But Dominic was not fatisfied with this: 
he would fee the fons of his order. Then, faid.the 
Lord: Wilt thou then abfolutely fee them? Yea, 
Lord, that will I, anfwered Dominic. And, behold, 
the mother of the Lord was fo complaifant to her fon, 
as to open her magnificent mantle before her weeping 
fervant Dominic. It was fo fpacious that it compre- 
hended the whole celeftial kinedom. Beneath this 
‘suardian mantle, in this bofom of love, the feer faw 
the fublimeft things a mortal eye could fee, and the 
myfteries ef Chrift, and an innumerable multitude of 
the friars of his order. And his mourning was turned 
into joy; his wailings into jubilation. 
““. How can I ftill call in queftion, what you, my 
dear father, are pleafed to affirm, in the firft volume, 
of your excellent work: that Dominic himfelf received 
the rofary from the hand of the mother of Ged; that 
he armed the foldiers of the count of Montfort with it, 
who flew, by its virtue, above a hundred thoufand. 
Albigenfes? No demonftration of the efficacy of the 
rofary can be more convincing. Who would not truft 
the falvation of his foul to the order of fo great and 
mighty a patron? To him hath God granted the 
, authority 
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authority of his fon Jefus Chrift. The holy Antonius 
affures us of this, in his above-cited book, at the 187th 
page: The Lord faid: All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. This power over heaven, earth ~ 
and hell is imparted to St. Dominic in no inferior a 
degree. For he had angels in the fervice of himfelfand 
‘his friars. ‘They brought him bread in human fhapes. 
As to the elements, the fire forgot its power. Rivers, 
earth, rain, and wind obeyed him at the fign of the 
holy crofs. How great his authority in hell!) At 
his nod the devils trembled, and were forced to obey 
his commands. ‘This was evidently feen, when he led 
the devil, in the fhape of a monk, about the monaftery, 
through the ailes, the choir, the refectories, the par- 
flour, the chapter-hall ; and afked him of all that he got 
by the menks, and forced him to confefs the truth. — 
‘The way he pointed out to his fons of the order leads 
more furely to heaven than that of the apoftle Paul. 
St. Antonius relates, that, before St. Dominic was 
born, his picture was feen painted in the church of St. 
Mark at Venice, with a lily in his hand, together with 
the picture of St. Paul. Under the latter ftood the 
words: Hoc itur ad Chriftum: but under the former 
was written: Hoc itur facilius ad Chriftum. 

VI. What you relate, pious father, of the miracu- 
lous energy of the fcapulary of the Carmelites, I no lefs 
heartily fubfcribe to. Simon Stoccus vifibly received — 
the fcapulary from the hands of the mother of God. 
She hung it about his neck, and faid: My deareft fon, 
receive the fcapulary of thy order, as a token of my 
fellowfhip, as a prerogative to thee and all Carmelites, — 
that, whoever dies with that upon him, is fafe from 

the 
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the everlafting fire. It is the token of falvation, de- 
liverance in dangers, a band of peace, and of an ever- 
lafting covenant. — As I can perfe€tly rely on the word 
of the virgin Mary, I will ftick by the {capulary, and 
however [am oppreffed by the burden of fins, I will 
never fear hell. Perhaps it may likewife defend me 
from purgatory. At leaft, our civilians fay: He who 
promifes the greater, grants alfo the lefs: becaufe the 
fmaller fum is comprized in the greater. What can 
confirm me more in my hope, than what you tell me 
of the miracles wrought by the fcapulary, efpecially 
that of the foldiers in the army of Louis XIII. I only 
wonder at the ftupidity of that king, in negle@ing 
immediately to provide all his foldiers with that fcapu- 
lary: in a very fhort time he would have got the maf- 
tery of the world. I do notallow myfelf to be difturbed 
by the contradiction of M. Launoi and your Papebro- 
-chrus, who call in queftion the apparition of the 

mother of God, and the granting of the {capulary.: 
for pope John XXII. and, after him, feven other - 
popes, have confirmed this truth by infallible bulls, as 
you inform me in your moral and_ theological refiec- 
tions. ‘To the firft the mother of God even appeared 
herfelf, and recommended to his care the fcapulary- 
friars. I believe the pope more than a '‘thoufand wit- 
neffes and experiences, though they proved -the con- 
trary as clear as the fun. In this I refemble him, who, 
when it was palpably proved to him, that the nerves 
do not take’their origin from the heart, but from the 
brain, fhut his eyes, and faid he could not believe it, 
_ becaufe Ariftotle taught the contrary. i 
me? VOL; Il. EE VIL. As 
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VII. As you only touch flightly, dear fir, on the 
merits of the reft of the monaftic orders, I accordingly 
follow your example, but adniire beyond allthe others, _ 
the Theatins [Cajetanians] whofe inftitution is to’ put “ 
their hands in their bofom, and, ‘without feeking alms, 
or pofietiing any goods, to rely on God’s' providence. 
How tender-hearted were our Neapolitans, in praying 
the firft founders of this order to enrich themfelves by 
force! . bite 

VII. Herein they followed your example. ‘The 
general made it a law with you Jefuits, except profeffed 
houfes to admit of no foundation of new colleges. Yet, 
by an incomprehtntfible miracle, the number of your 
colleges is fo much increafed that they earnnot be 
counted. God forbid that I fhould impute this to your 
exertions to lord it ofer the confciences, and to get 
poffeffion of the houtes of the nobility and burghers, te 
your confraternities eftablifhed for’ all ranks, to your 
morality adapted to the paflions of your votaries, to 
your commerce (for you trade at Naples in -hogs, 
foreign cloths, cheefe, wines, and keep banks of ex- 
change both at Rome and at Naples); your riches are 
rained down upon you by fupernattiral and miraculous 
means, from heaven. It was the greateft of all the. 
miracles that were wrought by St. Ignatius after his 
death (for during his life he wrought none), to enrich 
a fociety, the chiefs whereof fhould take all poffible - 
‘ pains to avoid being rich. 

IX. In order to enrich yourfelves, you’ do not, ‘in- 
deed, like the monks, open facred fhops. Your 
morality faves you this trouble. Yet you do not omit 
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to trumpet up certain formularies of devotion as infal- 
lible prefervatives from eternal damnation. Of this 
clafs are particular prayers to the mother of God, and 
your dogma that it is impoffible for a worfhiper of the 
mother of God to be damned. For (thus I am told by 
pere Francis Mendoza) be he never fo much fubjeét to 
fin, fhe will yet obtain fo much grace from her divine 
fon, that he fhall not finally perfift in fin*. I, a poor 
finner, heartily fubfcribe to this opinion. My paffions 
may carry me as far away as they will from the path of 
virtue; I am fure that, at laft, I fhall arrive in the port 
of never-ending blifs. : 

This, and all that you, my dear father, and the 
papal church can ever command me to believe, I be~ 
lieve as infallible truth; and conclude my confeffion of 
faith by the folemn affeveration that I defire nothing 
elfe than that we may all be actuated by one mind and 
one heart. , . bet EE 


* Viridarium facre et profane eruditionis ad libr. ii, de Fle= 
ribus facris. Problem, ix. n. 53. 


ON THE SPEECH OF BRUTES. 


READ TO A LITERARY SOCIETY. 


Tuat we cannot deny {peech to all brutes is 
at prefent an inconteftible truth. But the queftion, 
wherein the pre-eminence of the human above the - 
brutal confifts, may perhaps be nét fo eafy to an{wer. 
The moft ufual is this: The human is articulate, the 

EE 2 brutal 
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-brutal not. _Homer, fo long ago as his times, afferted 
this diftinction. And the commentators are fain to 
‘extol him highly for having found an excellent epithet 
foriman, by frequently ftyling him pégomas civDesdmoc, 
iJ e/ manawho.can divide his voice. Confequently, we 
deny:the brutes the capacity or rasta of inating out 
their founds. : | a 
This is by no means to be underftood in its full ex- 
tent;-and. without limitation, fince daily experience is” 
in manifef{ contradiGtion to it; which teaches us that: 
brutes can very varioufly divide their founds. Tt mut 
therefore be underftood of particular tones; and we 
Should fay: The tones of brutes cannot, like human 
words, be diffolved into fyllables and letters. 
But here.too the matter is fufceptible of a eoro-fold 


meaning. It may fignify: The brutal founds are in ~ 


their nature indiffoluble into fyllables and letters. But 
it may alfo fignify : Mankind know not how the brutal 
founds are to be diffolved into the fyllables and letters 
known -to them. If we adopt the latter fignification as 
the true one, then. the confequence is by no means 
that the human fpeech has a pre-eminence above the 
brutal. Only thus much follows: Mankind underftand 
not the fpeech of brutes; which is more to their dif- 
grace than that of the brutes; but the brutal fpeech Js 
as little degraded below the human, as the fineft com- 
pofition of a mufical air is debafed, by being rendered 
more agreeable to the undifciplined ear of an ignorant 
perfon by the manner of finging of a ballad- -woman. 

Should then the human fpeech have a pre-eminence _ 

above that of the brutes, becaufe the former and the 
latter isnot; then mutt the fir fignification be admit= 
) : ted; 
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ted; that is, we muft affirm that the brutal founds-are 
naturally indiffoluble into fyllables and letters. 

And in this fenfe Homer, and all who follow his 
opinion, may well have taken the matter. I have lately 
had occafion to reflect on this fubject ; and it appeared 
to me as if Homer, and all his fucceffors in that way of 
thinking, were miftaken. Whether I myfelf am not 
rather miftaken, [ hope to be informed by you, gen- 
tlemen, if you pleafe to vouchfafe me a little of your 
attention. : n 

‘My doubts arife from the known experience, by 
- which they were alfo occafioned, that when a perfon is 
finging a fong, the text whereof is unknown to us, it 
frequently happens that we cannot diftinguifh the 
words, much lefs the fyllables and letters of it, while 
we do not-know the text; but, fo foonas this is known, 
we immediately think we plainly hear the words, the 
fyllables and letters. I fay we think we hear, becaufe 
' it would appear a fophif{m to advance that we actually 
hear better, after the text 1s known, than we did before. 
‘A well-formed ear can never acquire more faculty of 
hearing from the text; but, as the eye is deceived - 
when the ftrait ftaff appears crooked to it in the water ; 
{o, in my opinion, the ear is deceived, when, after 
_ the text is known, it feems to hear fyllables, letters and 

words, whereas it previoufly heard only notes, The 
ear continues to hear only notes, but itis the confciouf- 
nefs of the words, fyllables, and letters that adds them 
to the notes. Thus it is, on hearing unknown lan- 
guages, and efpecially fuch as are unlike thofe that are 
known. I hear, for example, a Pole, a Hungarian, 
&c. ipeaking, without knowing his language; I can 
; EE 3 neither 
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neither diftinguith words, nor fyllables, nor letters, 
unlefS they have accidentally fome agreement with the 
words, fyllables and letters known to me in my own 
language. Nay, even the merely different enunciation 
in known languages, renders all the fyllables and letters 
either totally unintelligible or not plain, if it deviate 
confiderably from the habitual enunciation, efpecially 
when the words are delivered fomewhat haftily. I 
might here appeal to the Jewifh enunciation of the 
Hebrew, which renders that language untelligible 
even to thofe that are verfed in it, without changing 
fyllables and letters. But I will adduce a general and 
more familiar example. Do not the people of the 
Northern counties {peak the fame Enelith as the Lon- 
doner? and yet the Londoner will not always under- 
ftand them, till he is accuftomed to their dialect. 

I cannot here indeed {peak from my own experience, 
but perhaps, I may not greatly err in fuppofing, that 
in this, or any other provincial dialect, there may be 
tones in which the unpractifed ear can difcover neither. 
fyllables nor letters. Do fuch people therefore fpeak 
fomewhat of the animal language in inarticulate tones? 

There are likewife languages, as is univerfally known 
from the accounts of travellers, to the pronunciation 
whereof the letters in ufe with us are not competent; 
and whofe fpeech 1s therefore compared by the traveller 
to the noife of certain animals, e.g. to that of the 
turkey-cock, for the fake of giving an idea of it to their 
countrymen. 

Thus, I fhould think, fome tones of the bl 
might be expreffed by certain mufical inftruments. 
Confequently, they could be expreffled by notes. 
Conf ffauently they could be written down, and if they 


were 
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were written, would not every one verfed in the notes, 
know all the names of the notes directly on feeing 
them, and read them to others at pleafure? But a 
language that admits of being written and read, cannot 
properly be called an inarticulate {peech. As little, in 
‘my mind, as mufic, regularly compofed, can be 
called inarticulate. 7 
But mufic is no language, it will perhaps be objected. 
I grant it is not fo with mankind. But can it not 
therefore be fo with brutes?) Why may not ideas be 
connected with tacts compofed of particular notes, as 
they are with words compofed of fyllables and letters ? 
Cicero, at leaft, fays, that no mufic 1s equal to a well- 
compofed fpeech, fupported by an elegant pronuncia- 
tion; and I flatter myfelf, that if I was but mafter 
of fome {killin mufic, it would not be difficult for me 
to prove this matter by fufficient evidence. In Ger- 
many there is a well-known ftory of an expert organift, 
who, knowing that the celebrated Bach was among his 
auditors in the church, but wifhed to ‘be concealed, 
made the organ, by a delicate touch, {peak the word 
Bace#, which was immediately underftood by the great 
mufician below. Probably it may not be the nature 
of the animal tones that renders this impoffible, but 
our ignorance, or rather the names which we could or 
fhould give them. Had I been in company with the 
famous Bach, on the above occafion, I fhould not have 
dreamt that the organ pronounced his name. But 
would it therefore have been the lefs pronounced? 
or fhould I not have heard what Bach heard ? 
Before I conclude, I muft crave leave to offer a 
queftion which perhaps may only prove my ignorance 
1c A ae nN ‘in 
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in mufic, but appears to me highly relevant to the fub- 
_ ject. It is this: Would it not be poffible, and worth 
while, to attempt whether the brutal tones, which are 
not expreffible with the letters known to us, might not 
be written, and, confequently, read, by the notes 
which are already known, or others to be invented for 
that purpofe? Were this poffible, I, for my part, 
fhould have no doubt remaining, that we might learn 
to analyze the brutal fpeech into articulate tones, to 
afcertain them diftinétly, and, in incomparably more 
cafes than we have hitherto been able, to underftand 
them. | 


CONTINUATION OF THE LETTERS ON PARIS, 
THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


Paris, Sept. 6, 1786 

47 ; aa 
- XY OU complain of my not. gratifying your im- 
patient curiofity concerning the palais royal. In anfwer 


to which, I have only to fay, that my not beginning 


to attempt it till now is not owing to negligence, but 


to the defire of fending an account of it that fhould be - 


fomewhat fatisfactory. This wonderful palace has fo 


much of the attraCtive and fo much of :the peculiar, 


that it alone would employ one for fome months; and 
a defcription of it fuperficially given, would be a fort 
of affront to the enterprifing {pirit of man, and the 
culture of the human mind. Allow me therefore to 

take 
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take a little turn to remind you by a fuggeftion or two ° 
of what it was, that you may feel more fenfibly the de- 
{cription of what itis. In the firft place, I muft tell 
you, that it was projected by pride, and executed 
by arrogance; that defpotifm at firft here held her. 
court, and that the fentiment of freedom here firft - 
broke loofe. 

The cardinal de Rich lieu, of politic and defpotic 
memory, in the year 1629. laid the plan of a palace on 
the ruins of the hotels Mercceur and Rambouillet (as 
he was never better pleafed than when he could build 
on the ruins of nobility), a palace that, for thofe times 
was very magnificent, and the building whereof em- 
ployed feven years. The founder of the Academie 
Francoife had the vanity to place upon it, at the ex- 
pence either of the french language or of ecclefiaftical 
humility, the plain, and yet at the fame time obfcure 
infcription, PALAIS €ARDINAL; and in thefe two 
words found fo much employment for all Paris, and 
efpecially the parifian literati, that they for a long while 
forgot their patriotifm, and minded nothing but this 
inf{cription ; inftead of thinking of the vaft fums of 
money requifite to the raifing of the magnificent ftruc- 
ture, and the fources from whence: they were to be 
drawn: which, had they done, it might have made the 
defpotical Mzecenas more inclined to uneafinefs than 
tolaughter. The queftion in all companies was, What 
is the meaning of Palais cardinal? to which people 
anfwered as well as they could; or rather as well as 
_ they ought, confidering that the places in the academy 

_ he was inftituting were at his difpofal. Doubtlefs they 
might have faid, that Palais cardinal, taken in the fame 
| fenfe 
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fenfe as vertu cardinale, for example, muft fignify. the 
cardinal palace, but never the palace ofa cardinal. 
This however, they thought might be too odious an 
explanation for him who was always in the right, or 
who made his wrongs pafs for right. It is no longer 
the palace of a cardinal, but therefore it is become the 
palais cardinal of all Europe. Forgive me, my friend, 
for once, this little play upon. the words, Iam probu- 
bly the ladt perfon that will ever wafte a ibis about 
them. 

This politic minuter well knew, that the Parifians 
muft be amufed, if he wifhed them not to rebell ; and 
that the principal writers of the nation muft be gained 
over, if he would avoid the neceflity of hearing difa- 
greeable truths. Accordingly » he caufed a fuperb 
theatre to be cenftructed in his new palace, and kept 
feveral great wits in pay for his domeftic ufe; among 
whem the meft confpicuous were the elder Corneille 
and Rotrou, When once plays. were given in the 
palace of the cardinal, the palace itfelf was foon for- 
gotten ; but the Parifians foon likewife forgot the car- 
dinal, when once they got into the parterre of his 
theatre. In the parterre even a Parifian never was a 
flave ; in defiance of the bearfkin-caps that {tood there, 
he whiftled or clapped, though ass aa not drive the 
actor from the ftage. 

The cardinal compofed theatrical pieces himfelf, and 
procured others to compofe them who were complaifant 
enough to let them pafs for his. One tragedy in parti- 
cular, entitled Mirame, his whole heart was fet upon, 
perhaps becaufe he had the chief hand in compofing it ; 
and principally for the fake of this reprefentation it was,: 

thas 
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that he had built his fumptuous theatre. He employed 
in the getting up of this piece, as it is reported, above 
a million of livres; and, during the performance, was 
no longer the awe-commanding minifter, but fhewed 
the fpectators his gayeft looks, could not fit fill in his 
box, and as often as the choiceft paflages occurred, — 
winked and nodded to the parterre to raife their atten- 
tion. All this, however had no effect, except during 
the firft a&, on the curious Parifians, who were tranf » 
ported with pleafure at the condefcenfion of their def- 
pot; but they foon recovered from their extacy. In 
the fecond and. third acts the clappings confiderably 
abated ; and, towards the end of the fourth, they were 
heard from none but the fycophants. In fhort, the 
piece was damned before the illuftrious author’s eyes, 
in his own palace, in due form, which made the cardi- 
nal fay to Defmarets: Parbleu les Frangois n’auront 
jamais da gott pour les belles chofes: ils n’ont point 
été charmés de Mirame. Probably he had even heard 
the voice from the middle of the parterre bawling out : 
Helas, ce n’eft pas la une piece cardinale, mais d’ua 
cardinal. This fingular nation will quietly fubmit to 
be ftripped of all other privileges, fo that they retain 
the right of eating dry bread, of bantering and mur- 
muring. ‘Thus here, in the indifferent poet, they for- 
got the cruel defpat, and under this character they 
could not abhor him, fince under the former he made 
them laugh at his expence. 

As the cardinal; in whatever he did, would have it 
thought that he was only working for his king; in all 
that he founded and built, only founding and building 
for his grandeur and advantage: fo he had political 

{elf 
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felf-denial odduok to make over his vitae {carcely 
three years after it was finithed, to Louis the thirteenth ; 
however, he lived in it till his death, and permitted all 
Paris, without exception, to take part in the plays and 
feftivities he gave there. .5o that this palace, from its 
firft foundation, has always been a place of recreation 
for the inhabitants of Paris. After his death, and that 


of Louts XI. queen Anne of Anftria took poffetfion. 


of it, in exchanee for the Louvre. Louis the fourteenth 
inhabited it with her; but, on its being reprefented to 
him that it was derogatory to the dignity of a king of 
France to live in a palace, the infcription on which 
betokened it to be the manfion of a fubject, he had the 
words effaced, and called the palace, the Palais Royal, 
which denomination it has retained to this day. 

On the introduction of the opera into Paris by car- 
dinal Mazarin, the theatrical falon of the palace was 
devoted to their reprefentation, and they kept poffef- 
fion of it til he built a houfe in the neighbourhood, 
exprefsly for that ear Thus the palace always 
continued a public place of refort for the Parifians. 

Louis XIV. not long after evacuated it for his 
brother ;,and then made ita prefent to the duke of 
Chartres, his nephew., Since which time it has con- 
fiantly remained to the family of Orleans. As there- 
fore it has pafled through the hands of feveral poflef- 


furs, you will eafily imagine that there can be but little” 


left of its primitive ee and that it muft have been 


not only altered but beautified every year; but all its 


poilefiors have fucceffively left 1 ee its gardens open 
to the public. 


Its. 


ee 
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Its fituation in the centre of the city, has rendered 
it always a place of rendezvous both for the natives and 
foreigners. The fhady walks of its gardens, its refrefh- 
ing lawns and bowers, on the verdure whereof the eye 
is recreated after beholding the black walls and dirty 
ftreets of the town; the decent freedom of converfa- 
tion and carriage that here prevails; the fafety from the 
attacks of a {ufpicious police; thefe, together with 
other advantages, formerly made the old gardens of 
the palais royal a favourite walking-place with people 
of the profeffions as well as pedeftrians of all denomina- 
tions, and have produced around them {hops and ware- 
houfes of all kinds, for bodily and mental enjoyment, in 
gay diverfity. 

‘One ftill hears the old Frenchmen fpeak with 
raptures of the gardens of the palais royal, in the 
ftate wherein they knew them when they were boys; 
particularly of a large walk of chefnut-trees, which 
took up the*whole length of the garden on one 
fide.’ Under thefe a man_was in perfect fecurity from) 
the moft violent heats, as well as from the moft im- 
petuous rains. From eleven in the morning all was 
brifk and lively. Whatever was beautiful and fine in 
Paris ‘was fure to be met with there. On each fide 
were benches, which never were empty of people of all 
ranks, from all quarters and countries of the world. 
Near about the middle of it ftood a tree, under which 
the croud was'thicker than-in the other parts of the 
walk. It was the rendezvous of all the politicians, and, 
under the name of l’Arbre de Cracovie, was.’ more 
famous than any tree in the world. Beneath the fhade 
of its majeftic boughs all the affairs of the world were 

| adyjutted r 
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adjufted, and decifions pafled.on the proceedings of 
government, the meafures of the minifter, and the 
exploits of the generals. This was of old the tree of 
— liberty with the Parifians, and it furnithes us with fome — 
helps to explain how the palais royal has come by 
degrees to play the fhining part in politics it does at 
“prefent: | 

As a tribunal was erected here for politics, fo like- 
wife was there one for the fafhions. The company 
that frequented thefe gardens formerly beitig the mott 
felect and polite of all the public places of Paris, ac- 
cordingly hither repaired all fuch as either wanted to 
hear or to pafs judgments in miatters of tafte in the 
drefs both of ladies and gentlemen, 'The beaux and 
belles of Paris had feldom invented any thing new, but 
they made the firft difplay of it here ; and if they were 
happy enough to fecure the approbation of the fre- 
quenters of that place, it never failed of becoming in a 
fhort tume the general mode. Here we fee the origin 
of that influence which the palais royal has at prefent in 
this particular. 

Till about two in the oanieon the company in the 
gardens did- not. begin to difperfe. When the clock 
ftruck two, they for the moft part adjourned and went 
to dinner. ‘Tull the time when the opera ufed to begin, 
the walkers were not very numerous; but then the com- 
pany: flocked in afrefh, fo as to: fill the different. allées, 
though not with. that brilliancy of drefs as in the. fore- 
noon; for the: people of the firft fafhion attended the’ 
opera. About this time likewife the cyprian train re- — 
gularly made their. appearance ; at leaft fuch damfels 
and dames as. thought they had no particular reafon for 

fhunning 
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fhunning the day-light. After feven their -fifters-of the 
inferior orders entered, who-wére con{cious that their 
charms fhone beft by twilight or in the abfence of thefun; 
and as theit numbers increafed fo thofe of the walkers 
who did not come merely on their account, diminifhed. 
All people of fedate. character then left the gardens ; 
and ef both fexes-only fuch-ftaid behind as had none, 
and thonght it not neceffary to pretend to any; and 
therefore allowed themfelves in fuch gallantries as often 
drew upon them the animadverfions of the Suiffe du 
palais, who accompanied his lectures with found lathes 
of his whip, as they drove them before : him; fiill 
oftener they’ were more ‘feverely punifhed by the gal- 
dantries themfelves. We fee then, that. even. in‘ this 
yefpect too the antient gardens of the palais royal were 
the prototype of the modern. 

~The various interefts*which fuch numbers. at that 
time had in the palais royal made it ‘defirable to live 
near it. Accordingly lodgings were’ much dearer in 
the vicinity of it than in any other quarter‘of the town. 
As the gardens were particularly much ‘reforted to by 
foreigners, fo feveral hotels were fitted up.and” fur- 
“nifhed purpofely for ftrangers. A firft floor_in one. of 
thefe hotels even then coft fifty new louis-d’ors per 
‘month ; and though there were fo many of them, yet 
; they were feldom empty. A houfe within a {mall dif 
tance from the palais royal at that time brought in fifty 
per cent more than it would have done in any other 
_ -part‘of the town; and the articles of trade that were 
much called for about this {pot, fetched a far greater 

price than in:the remoter quarters. | 
We 
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We come now to the period when the palais royal is 
to take quite another form, and to unite to the capti- 
vating advantages of the old, a thoufand new ones, 
more magnificent and refined. 3 

It is pretty publicly faid at Paris that the new dif- 
pofition of the palais royal is a mere fpeculation i in fi- 
nance of the duke of Orleans; and every appearance is 
fo much in favour of this affertion, that I fhall not 
prefume to advarice” any thing to the contrary. The 
_ idea was fo natural,-that a head acquainted with the 
_ paris public, itstmmours and longings, muft have fal- 
Jen upon it of courfe, This head however was not that 
of the duke of Orleans, but belonged to: ‘one of his | 
cafh- keepers, who well knew what fums of money his 
mafter was in want of, how little his old rents were 
adequate to the fupply of his incredible expences, 
and how profitably every {quare foot of ground behind 
his palace might be employed in augmenting his re- 
venue. Hence proceeded the plan by which the gar- 
den of the palais royal, now become indifpenfably 
neceffary to the public, was made to furnith them with 
every thing in addition to thofe delights it already af- 
forded: I mean ready-furnifhed hotels, tradefmen’s 
fhops, gaming-houfes, coffee-houfes, eating-houfes, 
bookfeller’s fhops, fhows; in fhort, gratifications for | 
all the fenfes in the greateft variety. Four wings, as 
an enclofure to the garden, would comprehend all — 
thefe, and even form a little town within the city, | 
which fhould afford whatever could be had in the city, — 
and even of a fuperior quality and in a finer tafte, b 
The greatnefs and novelty of this plan were imper- 

ceptibly 
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ceptibly at variance with the motives that gave birth to 
it, but when once the execution was feen and under- 
ftood, they were no longer thought of. 

In the year 1781, the opera houfe at the palais royal 
was burnt down, and the violence of the conflagration 
was fo great as to threaten the whole pile with de- 
ftruction. ‘The Parifians were ‘inconfolable on the 
lofs of their magic world; till it ftruck the fancy of.a 
porter who was fitting on a cart loaded with the dreffes 
and properties of the theatre which had been refcued 
from the flames, to put on his head the helmetwof Alexan~ 

der the great, or fome other hero of antiquity, and to 
throw an imperial mantle over his fhoulders, and thus 

equipped, . brandifhing the thunderbolts of Jove in one 
hand, and waving the petticoat of a nymph in the other, 
to caufe himfelf to be drawn about the principal ftreets 
of the city; accofting all he met with fome new ftroke 
of humour. he fellow with his buffooneries raifed. 
fuch a general laughter, that the fire, the danger, and 
the damage were prefently forgotten; and the next. 
day the ladies wore ribbons and filks couleur de feu 
d’opéera. But the lofs of the palais royal in brilliancy 
and vivacity was not the lefs for all this drollery. 

‘This, however, was only the prelude to another 
misfortune; and which, in fact, mu have been as 
grievous to the Parifians asthe former. . The fcheme 
of building round about the garden was now come to 
maturity ; when all at once fome hundred of axes and 
faws were fet in motion, and the grand chefnut allée, 
with all the others, were in a few days felled to the 

_ ground and extirpated. The lovers ef walking were 
| Quite in an uproar, which was the more violent, as 
i VOL. II. ae aE the 
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the duke had not thought proper to advertife them 
of rt, or to tell them what his intention was to do 
with the whole. They vented their rage in abfurd 
conjectures, witty conceits and {fatirical couplets, but — 
regularly came every day to fee what was to arife from 
this devaftation. In the mean time they beftowed upon 
the duke the name of the Egorgeur des Ombres. 

‘The rapidity with which it was deftroyed and built 
up again is incredible. In the year 1782 the work was 
begun, and in lefs than three years afterwards two of | 
the great wings were completed, in which, while as yet 
the walls were fcarcely dry, fhopkeepers of every deno- 
mination took up their abode. On each fide a long 
walk of chefnut trees was planted afrefh, and the 
walkers, who till now had frequented the Tuilleries, 
eame back in numerous multitudes. Jn the fpace of 
four years the palais royal was brought to the ftate in 
which it is at prefent, and the public began to forget 
the old garden in admiring the pleafantnefs of the new. 
Upon the whole they were gainers; but particular per- 
fons, efpecially the proprietors of the hotels circum- 
jacent to the garden, fuffered confiderable damage : 
for the buildings of the palais quite hid their houfes, 
They made heavy complaints againft the duke; but 
got nothing by them, except a flight compenfation, 
which has not been fully paid them to this day. ‘The 
profpe& from their windows, which overlooked a ~ 
cheerful and pleafant garden, was now loftin the narrow _ 
avenues that were formed by the new erections. 

The principal entrance to the palais royal 1 is from the + 
ftreet St. Honoré. The fquare before itis inceffantly 
thronged with carriages, chiefly fiacres, and crouds of — 
people. 
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people. The ftreet St. Honoré, which is the moft fre- 
quented in all Paris, runs through it; and three others, 
which are not of the leaft confiderable, but are narrow 
and dirty, the ftreets Fromenteau, St. Thomas du. 
Louvre, and Chartres, abut upon it. The fquare 
‘itfelf is neither fpacious nor elegant; and one muft 
have very great luck to efcape being fqueezed in the 
croud, bruifed by the fiacres, or run down by the 
coaches driving inand ont of the palais. On the whole, 
the place is well enough, confidered as the point of 
union of a large capital, but not as the feat of the moft 
refined enjoyment. if 

If any one is defirous of taking a view of the palace 
without being in danger of his life, though not with- 
out having half a dozen elbows crufhing his ribs, he. 
mut place himfelf over againit it, before what is cailed 
the Chateau d’eau, a building that contains the refer- 
voirs for the palais royal and the Tuilleries, in front of 
which runs a terrace, which elevates the {peCtator above 
the croud in the fquare. Here you have the whole 
facade before you. ‘Two pavilions, with ionic and 
doric columns, and ornamented with frontons and 
ftatues of pajou, are connected together by a wall, per-- 
forated with pillars, and on both fides adjoining to the 
three entrances to the palace. ‘This wall fome think 
too high for the building, which is fearcely' as high 
again, and therefore has not the effect, which, from 
all that is faid and written about it, is ufually ex- 
pected. 

If we have been fo fortunate as to' force through the 
¢roud into the firft court, two wings open upon the 
fight, which. are likewife decorated with ionic and 
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doric pilafters, as is the avantcorps itfelf which is 
crowned with a circular fronton, wherein two figures 
are feen fupporting the arms of the houfe of Orleans. 
This work is alfo of pajou. We now enter the vefti- 
bule, which leads from the firft court into the fecond, 
termed la cour: royale. WVaft dorie pillars are here 
raifed on both fides, whofe effect however is very much 
injured by the fhops and ftalls inferted between them, 
fo that it is next to impoffible for a man to get through 
the colonnade. | 

his part of the palace is properly the dwelling of the 
duke of Orleans. The afcent to it is formed by a mag- 
nificent flight of fteps, and all decent perfons are al- 
lowed to enter in and to be fhewn by his people the 
treafures of art, of nature, of antiquities, and luxuries, 
with which the apartments abound. Painting was for 
a long time his ruling paffion, and he fpared neither 
expence nor trouble, to get together a collection of 
pictures, which is become one of the fineft in all 
Europe. There is not an antechamber, a room, a 
cabinet, inthis part of the palace where there 1s not to 
be feen one or more of the mafter-pieces of the moft 
celebrated painters. It is permitted to young artifts to 
copy what they pleafe from thefe pieces, and there are 
feveral rooms devoted to their ufe in profecuting their 


ftudies. So likewife the collection of gems’ ftands. 


open to every one; as well as thofe of natural curiofities 
and. models of every fpecies of art and mechanifm. 
Some of the rooms that were fhewn me, exceeded 
every thing I had feen in my life, in magnificence of 


hangings, carpets, tapeftry, coftly furniture, entabla- 


tures, cielings, curtains, beds, toilettes, luftres, and 
| in 
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in the elegant arrangement of the whole; and you will’ 
have fome ftandard to form your judgment upon if you 
pleafe to recollect that the duke of Orleans is one of the 
moft exquifite voluptuaries, and the moft ambitious 
fpend-thrift in the world, and that he lives in fo exalted 
a ftation, wallowing in gold, in the midft of Paris, the 
parent and inventrefs of all refinements in fenfual and 
moral luxuries. So much the more ftriking is the 
contraft on entering the apartments of his two fons, 
the duke of Chartres, and the count of Beaujolois ; 
. where we fee none but the moft common ornaments, 
plain furniture, matted chairs, and mattraffes on the 
floor in which the two princes fleep. It is in fact as if 
the fybarite father had a mind to bring up his children 
Spartans. Thus frugality, like virtue, feems always to 
extort her grandeft triumphs from thofe who fcorn her 
moft, : 

After thefe two views, I leave you, my dear friend, 
to your own imagination and to your own reflections 
for whatever relates to the owner of the palace. It. is 
not my defign to give a defcription of him, but of his 
houfe. We defcend into the fecond court, termed la 
cour royale, for coming into the fcene of bufinefs and 
buftle: for all that I have hitherto been faying is only 
exordium or introduction. 

. The cour royale is larger than the firft court ; but it 
is not by far fo much built upon. One half of its area 
full ferves as a building place for the new theatre des 
variétés amufantes, and for the fourth wing of the new 
difpofition of the palace. The court is to be twice as 
large as at prefent. The veftibule. through which we 
come into it, isto be lengthened; and, facing that 
_ magnificent flicht of eps another is to be made, en- 
FF 3 lightened 
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lightened by a cupola. _ By this the entrance is to be 
into the apartments of the dutchefs of Orleans, and 
- from thence into a {pacious gallery; where the paint- 
ings that now are difperfed. ebout the walls are to be 
hung up together. ‘This gallery is to extend along the 
whole of the fourth wing, fifty toifes in length, and » 
over it a quadrangular turret, refting on fix rows of 
doric columns, is to rife majeftically above it; which 
gallery is to form a public promenade. The plan 
efthis difpofition has been long ready; and, notwith- 
ftanding the difturbances that have fince arifen, the 
works preparatory to the execution of it do not flop. 

At prefent, as this court is not built upon, it has 
fiill a defolate appearance, On the left hand, within 
it, are feen ftones lying upon ftones, and a fwarm of 
workmen employed upon them. Before thefe, crofs- 
wife, runs a wooden platform, which is to be made 
into fhops of every kind, and ere we can arrive at 
them, we have to prefs through a wildernefs of ftalls, 
where pamphlets, flowers, and paftry, are fold. On 
the right hand ftand remifes and coaches crouded to- 
gether, fo that one is cbliged to ftoop under the heads 
of the horfes, and to be always in expectation that two 
or three of them are going to drive out furioufly to take 
up their company. Behind thefe, at the foot of the 
palace are fhops for bookfellers, picture-dealers, &c. 
which take up all the trottoirs, and in front ef which 
are conftantly ftanding troops of gazers. Here likewife 
are plenty of fhoe-cleaners with their ftools and kettles, 
to put you in mind that you are going to enter the 
cleaner part of this inchanted caftle. 

Into this we now proceed through the paffage made 
by the above-mentioned platform, We are now in the 
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garden of the palais royal, and have all its glories round 
us. It is almoft impoffible not to be dazzled by the 
grand, brilliant, pompous effect which the firft view 
makes on the beholder, and not to be feized with a 
palpitation, wherein what he has previoufly heard, read, 
and expected of it, has no lefs fhare than what he 
now has actually before his eyes. 
The three wings which bound the horizon, are the 
_new buildings of the palais royal. The two fide wings 
extend to the length of 117 toifes, and that oppofite, 
the breadth of fifty toifes. All three are of equal 
height and uniformly ornamented. Fluted pilafters of 
the compofite order are carried round and fupport a 
balluftrade on which ftand vafes, which top the whole 
circumference of the edifice. Level with the ground a 
vaulted gallery runs round it, interfected by 180 ar- 
cades; between which, at the diftance of every two, 
hangs a large reverberatory lantern, and which on either 
fide run into elegant veftibules adorned with pillars. 
Feftoons and bas-reliefs form the decorations of the 
interftices, and give the whole a cheerful, pleafing, 
and diverfified appearance; greater than one fhould be © 
led to expect from the uniformity of the ftructure. Over 
the arcades rifes the firft ftory, with lofty windows be- 
coming a palace, above this the fecond, with lower 
windows, and over this the manfarde, before the win- 
dows and outlets of which runs the balluftrade, and 
partly hides them. 7 oy 
_ The fpace enclofed within thefe three wings is the 
garden of the palais royal, but which in fact has no 
other refemblance to a garden than from the trees, and 
even thefe but {mall ones, that are planted there in re- 
BP A eular 
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gular order. It is covered with gravel, and kept well: 
rolled. Nothing is to be feen of any grafs-plot or gar- 
den-beds. Four pavilions indeed are left ftanding, - 
but they ferve the purpofes of a coffee-man, a mar- — 
chard de modes, a bookfeller, and a lecturer in natural 
philofophy. The chefnut-trees which form a double 
walk on each fide of the wings, are ftill very fmall, 
afford but little fhade, and towards the middle of the 
fummer their leaves are quite dried ‘by the reflected 
rays of the fun. A fountain that plays to a confidera- 
ble height, is railed in with iron rails and marble pil- 
lars, and has no more of a rural effect than all the reft 
of this once famous garden. It 1s all fo manifeftly the 
work of art, that it cannot deceive one into the idea of 
any thing like nature. 

However, the builder was determined that even in 
the midft of luxury and art, nature fhould fhew her 
head, that no fenfe, no humour, no difpofition fhould 
depart unfatisfied from his magnificent edifice. 

In the middle of the garden, a narrow long building 
runs almoft its whole length, inclofed all about with 
lattice work, round the bottom of which run pleafant 
rivulets, and at the top is crowned with a balluftrade, 
where is feen from below a frefh and variegated verdure 
of curious plants, flowers, fhrubs, and trees, both 
foreign and domeftic, waving in the wind. ‘This is 
the fuperterrene part of the celebrated circus; the fub- 
terranean is‘@f'a kind entirely oppofite. As the former 
is intended to be a oe of nature, foin thisis fhewn 
the higheft efforts of art; but it was impoffible to make 
both fo independent on or other, that art in the for- 
mer, and nature in the latter, {hould not appear in con- 

traft, 
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traft. Thus, as we ftand before the hanging garden it 
is impoffible to prevent the eye from taking a glance at 
the doric columns; and when we are within them we 
cannot avoid cafting a look through the elegant fky- 
lieht, on the natural beauties of the plants and flowers 
and fhrubs over-head. But it may be that this very 
contraft, according to the ideas this nation has of nature, 
was the triumph of architectural art. Befides, as this 
place is called the garden, one is forced to look out for 
every thing for which that name is conferred upon it; 
and, to do it juftice, we muft confefs, that even in 
this particular, nothing is omitted that the human in- 
vention and genius could produce. 

Tranfport yourfelf in idea with me, my friend, into 
the crouds that are paffing to and froin the walks, and 
let us for a while defer our furvey of the ftores of lux- 
ury and feftivity that fhine from between the arcades. 
At prefent it 1s impoffible to do juftice to the whole. 
‘The novelty of the fight ftill dazzles our eyes too much 
to allow us to go through the particulars, and to obferve 
their characteriftics. In the mean time we muft ac- 
knowledge that what appears on all hands, is really 
fplendid, grand, noble, rich, and diverfified, and that 
we here behold the refined genius of our fpecies in all 
its activity, but likewife in all its oftentation. 


proign 
Paris, Sept. 7, 1789. 
IT would be an a matter to pafs one’s whole life 
in the Palais Royal, without feeling the neceffity of 
going one ftep beyond its walls. There is no want, 
i either 
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either natural or artificial, no appetite, of the groffer : 
or more refined order, no wifh for the cultivation of 
the mind or decoration of the body, no fenfual or fpi- 
ritual humour, which would not here find food and — 
gratification and perpetual variety. No ftation, no 
age, no fex, no temper could ever leave it, without an 
ardent defire to return. The fight is firft caught, and 
the other fenfes follow it in rapid fucceflion. 

Let us, in the firft place, haftily run through the 
arcades, to take a general view of what they contain ; 
and then we will examine more at leifure how theie : 
various articles are difpofed, at what price they may 
be had, and for whom they are provided. To do this 
we fhall find a pretty tight day’s Work. 7 

The vaulted gallery, fupported on arcades, which 
runs along under the three wings of the palace, is ap- 
propriated to fhops of all kinds, and thefe are towed 
and hung about with every fpecies of the fineft, the 
choiceft and moft fafhionable commodities. Should 
youcome at once into this place with nothing on except 
your fhirt, but with both hands full of money, you - 
would be able, in the {pace of an hour, to equip your- 
felf, from top to toe, in a drefs as rich, as elegant, and 
as fafhionable as any in Paris. Were you fo lucky as 
to get the capital prize in the London lottery, and 
Should come to the Palais Royal in the defign of laying 
it out in the wifeft or the unwifeft manner, in two hours 
you might difburden yourfelf of it to the laft hard. 
Should you come, as the moft finifhed man of tafte, 
with the ftrongeft or the weakeft body, with the acuteft 
or the dulleft fenfes, in the defire of finding charms, 


recreation, or enjoyment for them, according to the 
ada 
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diGtates of the moft fantaftic humour, you would ftill 
find more than you could have required. Should you 
come as the moft delicate epicure, whether to pleafe 
your appetite in meats or drinks, you would have your 
moft capricious longings gratified. Should you come 
— but enough: you will prefently fee how all may 
provide themfelves with whatever they want, whether 
they come in cabriolets, in whitkies, or in ftate- 
coaches, or even on foot. And pleafe to obferve, all 
this is to be found beneath the arcades, without ftirring 
a ftep upwards or downwards. 

The vaults are numbered ; let ustherefore begin with 
number 1.. This is occupied by a bookfeller of the 
name of Defenne, and engrofles two arcades. It 1s the 
largeft and moft fplendid in the Palais' Royal; and, 
whether you afk for the oldeft or the neweft, the moft 
ufeful or the moft pernicious book, you find it with 
him. Swarms of celebrated and uncelebrated authors 
in every department are every day and every hour in 
his fhop, and dilettantis and critics are hovering round | 
it. Ihave here paffed many an agreeable and inftruc- 

_ tive hour.. : 

As Defenne provides a fupply for the wants and the 
luxury of the intellect, fo his neighbour Poixmenn, 
with his jewellery-fhop, which fills up three arcades, 
fupplies the demands of the pooreft as well as the richett 
vanity. He has little gold rings for a poor bride, and 
bracelets of brilliants for the richeft dutchefs. What- 
ever can poffibly be executed in gold, filver, fteel, and 
all other materials of the jeweller’s art, you meet with 
at his fhop; and you have only to give him a fhort 
notice before-hand, if you would have any ornament 

or. 
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or trinket made after the likenefs of any thing of the 
kind that has ever been fafhioned, or prefented, or 
ftolen fince the beginning of time. His fplendid fhop,’ 
irradiated in the day time by the beams of the fun, and 
in the evening by fifty wax-candles, prefents a fight, 
that 1s dazzling to the eyes even of thofe who are moft 
ccuftomed to fuch glittering objects. An immenfe 
locking-glafs ferves to multiply the rays that are darted 
from every article, and to reverberate the magical play 
of their colours. One cannot pafs by it without afto- 
nifhment; and, before one is aware, the hand 1s already 
at the purfe, perhaps as often. to buy fomething as to 
preferve onefelf from the firft fafcination of the eyes. 
On going farther, you come to an arch where a 
marchande de modes has erected her throne. Every 
thing that can be conftructed of ribbands and filk and 
gauze and feathers, here prefents itfelf to view. Five 
or fix young damfels, airily and fafhionably dreffed, 
here fit among the heaps of delicate materials, fewing, 
with no lefs delicate fingers, the artificial edifices to- 
gether, of which fome are to be wafted as far as 
Ruffia, and others fent to decorate the ladies of Turkey. 
Their looks are alternately directed to the needle and 
to the paflengers, who are frequently enough invited 
in to buy —- what cannot be paid for when it 1s denied, 
and is of no value at all when offered. Thefe milleners’ 
fhops have often been compared to feraglios, but the 
comparifon fails in the moft important particular: for 
here whoever chufes and pays is fultan, and the ufual 
guardians of feraglios would be refufed admittance. 
Farther on you fee a fhop that 1s crammed with the 
fineft cloths and filks, in fhort with whatever is necef- 
{ary 
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fary for furnifhing out in a few moments, either a 
fafhionable or a fubftantial, a magnificent or a plain 


-and neat wardrobe, with whatever limitations, for 


‘whatever length of purfe, for whatever tafte, and to 
whatever extent you pleafe. The neweft and fineft 
ftuffs and patterns of all kinds are here difplayed to 
allure the eye. 

Hard- by 1 is an arch containing nothing but buttons, 
of genuine and of falfe diamonds, of Wedgwood’s 
compofitions, of porcelain, of brilliant fteel; in fhort, 
of every thing whereof buttons can be made, in the 
moft diverfified variety of defigns, and in the moft 
aftonifhing abundance. 

Advancing onward we come to feveral fhops which 
are fo many repetitions of Poixmenu’s rarities, which 
glitter in the fhew-glaffes, and again in the mirrors be- 
hind them. Watch-chains of gold and fteel, fword- 
hilts of filver and fteel brilliants, lie here in radiant 
luftre difplayed to view, and the young fhopwoman 
invites you with her looks, but never with words, to 
come-in, and at leaft to fee and admire, heey you 
fhould not chufe to buy. 

A little farther, you enter.an arch, which has long 
before enticed you by its fragrantatmofphere. It is the 
odoriferous feat of a perfumer, who is ready to fell 
you, in any quantity you pleafe, gloves that fmell like | 
jafmines, pomatums of the odour of violets, cofme- 
tics that diffufe the fcents of lilies and rofes, tooth- 
powder impregnated with the flavour of jonquils, hair- 
powder that gives you the various {weets of a whole par- 


terre at once, waters with the fragrance of may-blof- 


foms, cc. and articles of the like nature without end. 
, Now 
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Now the attention is arrefted by the confufed mur- 
murs of an elegant coffee-houfe. The hurry and buftle 
within, and the diverfe expreffion of jarring opinions 
among the wife and the foolith, the agreeable familiarity 
of the fpruce and powdered waiters, who- twift and 
wind themfelves among the croud without fpilling a 
drop of the liqueurs or coffee they are handing about, 
and without injuring the tender towers and monuments 
of ice they prefent to the feveral guefts; the ferious 
mien with which the landlady from her bar furveys the 
throng, hearkens to every requeft, obferves every 
comer-in, and watches every goer-out, and the facility 
with which fhe comprehends and anfwers the handfome 
things her cuftomers occafionally addrefs to her. All 
thefe objects entice you in; and what you find you may 
drink without thirft, you may eat without hunger, you 
may fee without coveting, and you may hear without 
approving. 

Beyond_this you come to the fhop of an ar titt, whofe 
principal bufinefs it is to difguife every production 
of nature. He is a confectioner. He makes you houfes 
of flour, he models fruits and flowers in fugar, gives them 
their natural tafte and fmell, turns ice into butter and 
_ cream, makes it tafte, at his pleafure, either of coffee, 
of chocolate, of rafberries, &c. exorcifes the univerfal 
{pirit of corruption and decay, by effences and {weet 
rinds, and gives you almonds to drink and milk to chew. 
There is nothing in nature from which he cannot ex- 
tract a fyrop, or change and difguife it at his will. 

You now approach a fpacious arch containing every 
thing that a man can with to poffefs in furniture of the 
larger and fmaller kinds, in the moft exquifite tafte, 
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and of every denomination, be his defires as capricious 
and extravagant as they may. ‘Tables, chairs, writing- 
defks, boxes of all fizes and forts, looking-glaffes, 
and all other articles of furniture, which, for the 
fupply of convenience or luxury, can be made out of 
all the woods of Europe, Afia, Africa, and America; 
to which the moft lavifh prodigality, with the affift- 
ance of all the productions of nature; to which art, 
with its polifhing tools, varnifhes, lackers, and colours ; 
to which fafhion, in its moft wanton moods, has ever 
given birth, elegance, currency, and vogue: all this 
you find difplayed within this fhop, and about its 
front, in fuch variety and abundance, that the ufes 
of numbers of the articles are often as much unknown 
to you as their names. 

Clofe by this vault is the entrance to a playhoufe, 
which runs along between the ftately columns of a 
majeftic veftibule. 

I have now gone with you along one entire wing 
of the palace; but you are not to imagine that I 
have fhewn you all. Before the fmaller arches, in 
which are expofed to fale books, laces, and muflin, 
pies, and all kinds of paftry, children’s toys, hats, 
feathers, candies and fweatmeats, watches, canes, ma- 
thematical and optical! inftruments, ready-made cloaths 
for women and children, fruits, faufages, liqueurs, 
works in wood and bone, flowers, ruffles, falfe-tails, 
and wooden fhoes, pincufhions, and a thoufand other 
things of a thoufand other kinds: all thefe I lead you 
by, that I may not repeat myfelf and weary you. How- 
ever, I muft needs fay, that all we meet with here, 
though I omit to fpecify it by name, is not lefs nice, 

exquifite, 
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exquifite, elegant, inviting, and captivating, than all 
the others which I have mentioned only by their moft 
prominent features. I do but endeavour to give a fort 
of footing to your imagination: and, if you ever hap- 
pen to come hither, you will fee that I have not pre- 
vioufly painted to your mental eye thefe objects in too 
fhining colours, or borrowed from the regions of fancy 
the hints I give you of the nature, diverfity, ae ar- 
rangements of the whole. i 

The fhorter crofs-wing contains, in no lefs a variety, 
coffee-houfes, fhops of reftaurateurs, bookfellers, paftry- 
cooks, dealers in cloaths and frippery, and others, ter- 
minating at the extremities of the two long fide-wings, 
through a fecond magnificent veftibule, at the pillars 
whereof are feen fruit and flower women, dog-fellers, 
and pamphlet-fellers, errand-boys and valets de place, 
in motley groups. 

The fecond long wing comprifes every thing that 
has raifed your attention in the firft, and ftill fome 
new objects more. You find here, for example, arches 
full of mafterly drawings and paintings, glafs-fhops, 
cutlers, buckle-fellers, cake-fhops, glovers, fadlers, 
mafons, feal-cutters, miniature-painters, lottery-offices, 
and bankers’ fhops, in the moft mifcellaneous fuccef- 
fion: and all this muft neceflarily be here to make” 
good what I have fo often repeated to you, that no 
fenfe, no want, no whim, need depart ungratified fron 
hence, 

You recollect from my former letter, that the foun 
wing on the new plan is not yet finifhed, and that, in 
the mean time, a wooden gallery is erected, where fix 


rows of doric columns are foon to raife their lofty 


capitals, 
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‘capitals. This gallery is double, and has fhops on 
each fide, fimilar to thofe under the arcades, and 
where all articles of convenience and luxury are ex- 
pofed to fale. By day this gallery is deficient in light, 
but on evenings it fhines with the light of thoufands 
of lamps and tapers, though it muft be confefled the 
fmoak of them is fomewhat offenfive. The firft ftory 
of the palais royal is allotted to objects of ancther kind, 
in a ftill more elegant ftyle, and on a more exteniive 
fcale. Here are large cabinets of pictures, magazines 
of furniture, gold and filver plate, and pieces of me- 
chanifm of various kinds, felect focieties, clubs, halls 
for lectures and the arts, for chefs-play, for billiards, 
furnifhed chambers for foreigners, halls, and’ apart- 
ments for reftaurateurs, &c. in the greateft diverfity. 
Let us run over them. 

Numbers 4 to 12 are taken up with what is called, 
Magazin de confiance, where the commodities are fol 
at a fixt price without abatement. The parifian tradef- 
men, from the greateft to the leaft, ever fet a price 
upon their goods higher. or lower according as they 
fuppofe the cuftomer to be acquainted or not acquainted 
with the true value of the article; but never lefs than 
-one third above what they would take for it. A fo- 
reigner, ignorant of the real worth of things at Paris, is 
in a difagreeable fituation in this refpect; as he feldom 
comes out of their fhops without having been cheated. 
This is in a particular manner the cafe with Englifha 
men and Germans, who are unaccuftomed to this jew- 
ifh mode of dealing in their own countries, or bring 4 
kind of falfe generofity with them to Paris, which 
ought to make the cheat afhamed; but he cares only 
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how he may fleece the ftranger of his money, and, 
laughs at him as foon as he has turned his back. If a 
man refolves to act from the dictates of a miftaken 
galiantry, and gives the handfome wife or the pretty 
daughter of the fhopkeeper whatever the afks, without 
requiring abatement, then he may be fure to be co- 
zened to a threefold degree: for this is certain, that 
the worgen are on this head three times more jewifh 
than the men; and that. when they have once per- 
ceived that itis a pleafure to the ftranger to be ferved by 
delicate hands, they make him pay fifty per cent. upon 
the commodity for this fatisfaction. This fpirit of 
impofition is univerfal in all the fhops of the palais 
royal; but efpecially in the jewellery and trinket 
fhops. 

This: abnte, which was loudly cried out spaintt| 
gave rife to the Magazins de confiance a prix fixe. 
I'very article in them has a ticket affixed to it, de- 
noting the price; ard there is no chaffering about it. 
The proprietor of the magazine abovementioned has 

eccumulated whatever 1s moft elegant of its kind; fo 
that a milion of livres might be laid out in a fhort 
time there, and yet no great vacancies would afterwards 
be difcernible. rail you are not to imagine that 


this thopkeeper (his name is Verrier) has collected to- 


gether this fumptuous magazine with his own money 5 
or even upon his own credit. The mechanifin of it te 
as follows : 

. Artifts,- workmen, and in general people of all des 
ae who have an elegant piece of furniture, an. 


ingenious production ef art, a new invented machine, 


&c. to difpofe of, bring it to this magazine. A book 
iS 
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ig regularly kept, wherein are entered the name of the. 
feller, and the price of the goods depofited, for which 
he at the fame time takes a receipt. For the com- 
miffion he pays fo much per cent. in ftated proportions 
adjufted to the price of the articles, whether high or 
low. If, for example, it 1s fold at 100 to 300 livres, 
then he pays 4; at 400 to 600 livres, he pays 2; from 
605 to i400 livres, 1; from 1200 upwards, only 
ene half per cent. Out of thefe premiums the un- 
dertaker provides the room and. all other neceffaries. 
This plan is found to be very convenient for artifts of 
all forts, and by no means burdenfome: for many 
grand productions of induftry and ingenuity would 
otherwife lie in garrets, where it would require great 
pains to find them out; whereas now they are brought 
and placed amongft others of the fame clafs, and fet 
eff to the beft advantage. 

The fight of this extraordinary magazine is one of 
the moft fhowy that can be imagined; and the furvey 
of the various performances of every kind affords ne 
{mall entertainment to the man of tafte. : 

There are ftill two or three other magazines of the 
{ame nature in the Palais Royal; but neither of them 
is upon fo extenfive a fcale, and they are maintained 
at the proper charges of the proprietors. ee 

At fome diftance farther is a warehoufe of another 
kind, no lefs remarkable: a warehoufe of liqueurs. 
All the forts of liqueurs that can be diftilled from any -. 
thing in nature, all that can be impregnated and co- 
loured by any means, are here to be had in bottles of 
any fize; and the whole is difpofed and difplayed in 
fo much order and tafte, as cannot fail to keep one in 
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a perpetual fmile. The gaudy and_parti-coloured 
effect being heightened by the decorations of fugar- 
-work and confectionary placed about them, which 
likewife belong to the department of this artift; the 
whole forming a magazine of the moft fantaftical fhapes 
and colours that can be conceived. | | 

‘On the fame fide ftands the room of: the chefs- 
fociety (Societé du Sallon des Echecs), which is known 
over all France; and frequently chefs-players come 
hither from the moft diftant provinces to look for their 
mafter, —and often find him. The company is felect, 
‘and no one can be admitted without the unanimous 
confent of the members; though {trangers may be in- 
troduced for once by any one of the foeiety. 

Farther on is the room appropriated to the Olympie 
{cciety (Société Olympique), which is at the fame 
time a fociety of free-mafonry. Their principal object 
is the encouragemert of mufic; and perfons of high 

rank, both men and women, frequently come hither 
to difplay their talents as vocal or inftrumental per- 
formets. ‘The number of their members 1s unlimited ; 
but they receive none who are not mafons and dif- 
tinguifhed by rank, ftation, and elegant manners. 
“Strangers, who poffefs thefe qualities, are welcome 
here, if introduced by a member. , In the fecond ftory 
the fociety has a lodge very elegantly decorated. 

Proceeding-on our courfe, we come to the apart- 
ments of another fociety, which, by way of eminence, 
is called the club; the entertainments of which are 
confined to converfation and parties of play. Admit- 
tance is here to be had without the unanimous confent 
of the members, and even without a chaperon. The 

4 os company 
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company is more variable than the former, and indeed 
more entertaining. There is no fubject which is not 
here brought into difcourfe, and weil difcuffed; as no 


age and no fyftem has any prefcriptive right of dicta- 


tion over others. Politics, as often as I have been 
there, made the main fubje¢t of all converfations ; and 
this {mall circle is properly the oracle and exemplar 
of all the others, which, during the revolution, have 
fhewn themfelves moft bufy and impetuous in words and 
actions. 7 

Another faciety likewife poffeffes feveral rooms on 
this ftory ; which bear the name. of Salons des Arts. 
You here meet with men of letters, with artifts and 
dilettanti of every denomination ; and I have conftantly 
found their converfation brilliant, witty, and impra- 
ving. Eyery brochure that comes out, is brought 
hither and read; and in a gallery apart, the neweft 
productions of good artifts are placed for exhibition, 
To foreigners, this and the laft-mentioned fociety 
are the moft agreeable of all, in regard both to infor- 
mation and amufement. 

Befides thefe there is ftill a Société Militaire, moftly 
compofed of veteran ftaff-officers; and none are ad- 
mitted but military men. Lafily, there is a Société 
des Colons, into which none are received who have 
not a poffeffion on one of the american iflands. For a 
ftranger, who is neither a foldier nor a planter, thefe 
are the leaft inftructive or amufing; but to a perfon 
that is either tae one or the other, they afford ereat 
fatisfaction. 

You fee, how even thefe mottley inftitutions tend to 


the improvement of the mind; fo that there is no field 
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of human knowledge and of human enjoyment that re- 
mains uncultivated within this miraculous enclofure. 
For my own part at leaft, I can think of none, that 
is not attended to in one part of it or another. 

The remaining rooms of the firft ftory are partly ap- 
propriated to works of art of all kinds, for example, 
wax-figures, porcelain, cryftal and glafs wares, &c. or 
made ufe of as billierd-rooms and apartments. for 
foreigners and travellers. But one muft have goed 
ftore of money for hiring the latter. A couple of 
chambers ufually coft two new louis-d‘ors per day, 
and a fuite of rooms fifty louis-d’ors by the month. 


Accordingly they are for the moft part taken only by 


_ young Englifhmen or Hollanders, who travel but once 
in their lives, and therefore are determined to travel, 
in their opinion as they ought, in mine as they ought 
not. People of.this fort are the moft profitable cufto- 
mers that frequent the Palais Royal, as they deny 
themfelves nothing they have once a mind to, and 
therefore throw away their money with both hands as 


Jong as they find it convenient to ftay. The arrival of 


englith lords, and every Enghfhman that comes here isa 
milord, makes them happy; and.if the being inceffantly 
called my lord can make a man happy, it muft be con- 
fefled that his happinefs here is complete; though he 
pays ae dearly for it. 

The fecond ftory of the Palais Rar “| is inexpreffibly 
ne to the lower in point of magnificence. It is 
partly. fitted up for the reception of ftrangers, and 
Darl ly as lodgings for the cyprian corps, whofe lodging- 


yooms, are for, the moft part uncleanly, and poorly 
furnithed; put’ their vifiting-rooms are kept clean ad 


ae in 
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in good order, and efpecial care is taken of the canapées 
and beds. The reftaurateurs have their cabinets on this 
ftory, where fnug confidential parties meet; and where 
dna of gayity can give a treat to reputable women 
ef their acquaintance. But more of this, when I come 
to {peak of the reftaurateurs. 

The manfardes have nearly the fame kind of inhabi- 
tants; here likewife artifts dwell in retirement, who are 
content to profecute their ftudies and to earn their bread 
without noife or fhew. The profpect from above is the 
fineft in the Palais Royal; the air 1s pure and whole- 
dome ; the chambers are roomy; and, if not cheap, 
yet are fifty per cent cheaper than in the fecond ftory. 
Old batchelors have » here fixed their abode in great 
numbers. 

in the very roof, the architeét, who well knew how 
profitably every fauare foot in this palace, whether in 
the air or upon the earth, might be employed, has 
found means of contriving numerous nefts of apart- 
ments. They receive their light through a trap-door, 
which is lifted up that the day may {teal in by a fquare 
window. If the trap-door fall Is, the darknefs of i Aigy pt 

‘reigns in thefe rat-holes de the luftre of the noon- 
‘day fun. In {pite of this, they are all inhabited; as is 
every corner in the Palais Royal. he fhopkeepers 
fervants, the waiters belonging to the coffee-houfes, to 
the reftaurateurs and to the taylors, live here on good 
terms or on bad, with common girls of the inferior 
claffes; and there aloft receive few other vifitants than 
fuch as are compelled by urgent neceffity to climb 
thofe acrial abodes: in plain englifh, the privies are all 
jn this region. ‘ | 

ns @co4 . We 
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We have now gone over the whole circuit of the 
palace, on its new plan, above and below; fomewhat 
haftily to be fure, but what if have yet to tell you of the 


whole, will enable you the better to form a judgment 


on the characteriftic of all its parts, and furnith you by 


degrees with a complete, reprefentation of the whole, 
or well. ‘ eid 


\ 


Paris, Sept. 8, 1789. 
I MUST now proceed to. give you a more ample 


defcription of fome inftitutions which principally ferve: 


as’ points of confluence to the multitudes of walkers i in 
the Palais Royal. The moft remarkable are © the re- 
ftaurateurs and the coffee- houfes. PON he 


That clafs of victuallers who are termed reftaurateurs, | 


have only been in vogue for a few years paft ; that is 
fince the new ere¢tion of the Palais Royal. ‘They have 
this peculiarity, that they furnith a table at any hour 
of the day, from nine in the’ morning till after mid- 
night. This circumftance already implies, that one 
muft pay more for eating at their houfes than’ any where 
elfe. They muft keep ‘a fire Poe burning for 
their pote gad kettles,” 

The re{taurateurs i in the Palais Royal, are by far the 
moft famous and moft frequented ; their larders are the 
choiceft, their bill of fare the longetft, and their dining- 
rooms the moft elegant in all Paris. They are three in 
number, all that now remain of the fix that opened 


houfes here at firft. ‘One of thefe three, that kept by 
Huré, 


‘eed 


bi 
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Huré, muft foon fhut up, as one never fees any great 
qumber of people there. The other two, Bouyilliers 
and La Barriere, are rivals to ‘each other ; but the 
balance very con{picuoufly incline esto the latter. 
The houfe of the reftayrateur Bouvilliers is extremely 
well fitted up. ast is two principal dining-rooms are On 
the firft ftory, ornamented with elegant paper hangings 
in the chinefe and arabefque tafte; and are lighted in 
the evenings with globular lamps. The tables are of 
the fineft fort. ‘of acajou-wood ; the bar, where the 
Jandlady fits as it were enthroned, is of marble ;' the 
chairs are in a good tafte, the linen, table-cloths and 
napkins, re very fine and always clean; the yeflels for 
drinking not lefs fo, the plates, forks, and fpoons, and » 
the handtes of the knives of filver, the dithes of hand- 
fome ftone ware: in fhort, the whole exterior is ele- 
gant and fafhionable. ‘The company is genteel, and 
for the moft part is made up of young perfons of good 
circumftances and behaviour, who are juft entering the 
world, travellers, monied men, fuperannuated officers, 
and the like. There are tables for one, two, three, to 
fix perfons; fo that it is always at your option whether 
you will dine alone or in company. You have-likewife 
the choice of more than a hundred dithes, of above 
twenty forts of defert, upwards of twenty kinds of 
wine, and more than twenty fpecies of liqueurs. 
Notwithftanding all this, the number of the fre- 
quenters of this reftaurateur is daily on the decline ; 
and I muft tell you what I take to be the caufes of it. 
The wine is tepid when it comes to table, and requires 
to be firft cooled with ice, whichis brought in a wood- 
den bowl: this is inconvenient, as it obliges one to 
| ftay 


4 
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flay fome time till it is ready. ‘The waiters are not fo 
“brifk and alert as one could wifh them; at leaft they 


are not fo quick and lively as thofe at La Barriere’s. 


The cook, or rather the cooks, are not fo expeditious, 
‘and one is obliged to wait too long for any particular 
difh. Unpardonable negligences in a houfe where every 
thing 1s paid for at fuch an extravagant rate. There 
are yet two other reafons which operate as much as the 
foreroine ; and thefe are: that people muft go up two 
flights of ftairs to come at this reftaurateur’s, whereas 
La Barriere has his principal room on the ground fleor ; 
and fecondly, before one gets to Bouvillier’s dining- 
room one has to pafs by the kitchen, from whence you 
are ftruck with fuch ftifling fumes arifing in difgufting 
commixture from a hundred various meats and veffels 
all reeking at once as muft deprive of all appetite a man 
“of delicate nerves or a weak ftomach ; then again, the 
fhocking fight of joints of meat, garbages of fowls and 
fifh, mangled flefh and raw cuttlets lying amidft blood 
and bones; a man muft have the maw of a cormorant 
that can brave all this. 
At La Barriere’s you not only meet with none of 
thefe inconveniences, but inftead of them a hundred 
‘fatisfactions. His fituation, in the firft place, is ex- 
tremely prepoffefling. His grand room is on the ground 
floor, among the arcades of the crofs wing, and from 
large chearful windows gives yeu a profpect of the 
main promenade of the garden on one fide, and the 
other looks into the lively Paffage du Perron. At his 
houfe I have conftantly made my meals, when ‘not 


otherwife engaged, ever fince I have been here; be- 


eaufe ] chufe to be always ia the centre of the revolution, 
| and 


¥ 
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and becaufe the Hotel d’Angleterre et de Raflie, where 
I live, is only about a hundred paces diftant. By this 
means I have been able to gain a thorough knowledge 
of his houfekeeping; and a circumftantial account of 
it cannot’ fail of being novel and agreeable to you. 

The fcite of his houfe takes up three arcades, with 
the cellaring and the firft, fecond, and third ftories 
over them. ‘The chief hall is under the arcades, at 
_ teaft ten paces wide and thirty in length. Along both 
fides ftand tables at a proper diftance afunder, and 
down the middle runs another row. ‘The tables are no 
bigger than for two perfons to eat at them. ‘They are 
mot covered with linen, but have a green wax-cloth 
thrown over them, which may very eafily be kept clean. 
The not covering them with linen, makes an annual 
faving to the proprietor, as he told me, of 9948 livres, 
-exclufive of the capital requifite for the purchafe of the 
table-linen. Were he once to lay the cloth on them, 
they muft be changed fo often in the day, that there 
would be nothing but running about from morning to 
night for that purpofe alone. A napkin cofts two fous 
the wafhing ; fo that {uppofing them to be changed . 
only ten times every day, the wafhing alone for one 
fingle table only for one day, would come to twenty 
fous, or ten-pence of our money. Now there are 
thirty tables in the large room below alone, this then 
would amount to five, fhillings a day, and that in the 
year to no lefs a fum than ninety-one pounds, five 
fhillings, merely in wafhing. Do you begin to con- 
ceive, my good friend, to what.an extent this under - 
taking may reach? However, we muft not let this 
matter detain us. 


The 
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‘The hall itfelf is fimple, but prettily decorated, and 
we fee no fewer than eight mirrors, neither of which is 


fhort of five feet high. In the centre ftands a large 


Rove, ornamented with porcelain and logking-glafles. 
‘This warms the room in winter, and in fummer keeps 
up a gentile draught. 

Dhe bill of fare that lies before me mentions in all 
one hundyed and fourteen dithes, including the foup, 
and what are called the entremets, which are ferved 
after the roaft, and which we comprehend among vege- 
tables, puddings, &c. ‘The important catalogue begins 
with the potage, and of thefe I find no lefs than feven 
forts; then come the patifferies of feveral kinds ; next 
the fifth, and thefe are of fix {pecies ; after them the 
entrées to the number of two-and-fiftys; then follow 
the hors d'oeuvres, confifting of citrons, pickles, green 
oiives, &c. next come the roafts, and of them are eight 
forts;’to thefe fucceed the entremets, of which there 
are eight-and-thirty; then the deferts, full twenty in 
number; upon them follow the wines of nine-and- 
twenty denominations ; and laftly, the hqueurs of which 
IT count fifteen various forts. You may fhake your 
head, if you pleafe ; I fhall bring the bill with me. 

On your entering the hail, the waiters immediately 


watch in which quarter you take your feat. ‘There are 


fix of them, and each has a certain number of tables 
under his care. No fooner are you feated, then one 
of them comes fkipping up to you, faying, as he hands 
you the mighty bill of fare: Voila la init monfieur. 
You take it, and in a moment what you order i is before 
you. Yor u chufe from among the dithes whatever you 


pleafe, and even the moft delicate and troublefome is 
in 


- 
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in ten minutes fmoking under j your ‘nofe. Every thing i 1S 
ferved in fingle portions: he wine is cool, the water 
freth, and the beer excellent. You will be as quickly 
and as conplaifantly ferved if you order onhy a foups as 
if you ate your way through the whole lift, quité fo the 
defert. 'The plates, and fpoons and > forks “are here 
likewife of filver, the difhes are of fine ftovie ware, the 
glaffes and decanters as clear as cryftal. The bread 1s 
of the fineft wheat flour. If any thing, when ferved, 
is not to your tafte, or you have any objection to the 
drefling, it 1s as obligingly taken back again, as it was 
brought. With the wine and beer it is juft the fame, 
if they happen not to pleafe you. 

The mechanifm of the whole is brifknefs and me- 
mory. During the hours from twelve to four o’clock, 
two hundred perfons ufually take their dinners here, 
and all fit down contented with the different humours 
and caprices of all, without rancour, without morofenefs, 
without lofs of time. They may order and eat of ten 
feveral difhes within any hour; but they all follow 
quick and clofe on one another. 

The kitchen is under ground, fpacious and kept in 
good order. Pots, fpits, pans, are here in eternal 
heat and motion. On the evening all is prepared for 
the following day. ‘The difhes that are in moft requeft, 
or that admit of being got ready before hand, are there 
with all their appurtenances, and only wait to be fet-on 
the fire. Hach of the cooks, and there are eight of 
them, befides kitchen-boys and girls, has his peculiar 
department, and each his particular waiter above in the 
hall, whom he knows by his voice. This latter calls 
through an opening in the floor for what he wants; and 


he 
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he prefently has it. The cook pays the fame attea- 
tion to his commands as the waiter fhews to the 
orders of the gueft. Jn this manner the bufinefs re- 
gularly proceeds, maugre the vociferations of from 
twelve to fixteen throats at once; in fpite of the con< 
fufed noife that muft naturally arife from the gabble 
of eighty or a hundred people in a pubhe houfe; and 
it is a very extraordinary accisent if any dith 1s forgot, 
or a wrong one brought. One perion calls, Garcon 
here, another is calling Garson there; and frequently 
feveral at the fame tiime, and yet the polite and fpruce 
lads are ready with their anfwers to’ all; Out, mon- 
fieur!— A Vinftant, monfieur! and none of them 
feem weary of being called and bandied about back- 
wards and forwards for three or four hours together. 
I am convinced that the french nation, in point of 
waiting and ferving, has not its equal in all the world. 
_ But it is not enough, that fuch a lad has received 
all your commiffions and punétually fulfilled them; he 
ftill knows how many changes, and what difhes you 
have had. When you want-to pay, you fay: Gar- 
on, moncompte! and he runs to the bar, dictates 
your reckoning to his miftrefs or his mafter, brings it 
to you; and you may be very fure, that he has not 
charged you with a plate either too much or too little. 
You have only to compare it with the bill of fare, and 
there, againft every thing you have had you fee the 
ftated price annexed. 

_And now what makes all this miracle feafible, my 
good friend, is meney. In facta man muft pay pretty 


dearly here for fatisfying his appetite. The loweft 


article you can have here is a pear, and that cofts four 


fous. 
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fous. ‘The deareft, for inftance a quarter of a pullet; 
you have for 2 livres and 5§ fous: therefore, a pear 
¢omes to two pence, and a quarter of a pullet to almoft 
2 fhillings! a pickled cucumber three pence, a foup 
fixpence, a dith of pulfe or vegetable of any kind, a 
fhilling, and fo of all the reft. — Suppofe therefore, as 
a very moderate eater, you have: 
Livres, Sous 


1. A foup | ~ me - 


2. Three {mall tarts or dumplins ~ 8 
3. Apint of ale de - AR ag 
4. Fricandeau - ~ - 18 
5s Reaft veal; « - - Se res) 
6. A pickled cucumber Si eee 6. 
a Veocables . - - | ae 
$.. A pear - - "2 OO ae 
g. A half pint of table wine of the or- 
dinary fort ~ i5 
i ptal ~ - 6 IO 


and behold you have ate and drank to the amount of 
about five fhillings and eight pence, and are fearcely 
fatisfied, and have been more faving than thole wha 
fit at the fame table with you. You now fee fomewhat 
plainer, how La Barriere is enabled to defray the 
enormous expences of his great undertaking. But let 
us enter into a little clofer examination of this matter. 
We will fuppofe, that daily from morning to mid- 
night only 250 perfons eat at his houfe, and that each 
{pends no more than 4 livres, which is ftating the fup- 
pofition very low. ‘Thus his daily receits amount to 


i000, 
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000, ahd confequently his annual to 36s ,000 * livres, 
or £15,208 6s. 8d; ‘This would indeed be*a mon- 
ftrous expence. Let us how inquire a little how this 
thay ftand: 


| | Livres Ws Dekh eh th 
His houfe-rent yearly 8,000 or 333 6 8 
He keeps 20 perfons in 
the kitchen and in the 
dining+rooms, each of 
whom, oh an average; , 
cofts him 500 livres 10,000 of 416 13 & 
Wathing of napkins only 10,000 or 416 13 4 
Wood and coals 1Z,000 OF 560 0 @ 


Broken, ftolen, worn out 

veflels and utenfils ia 

the kitchen arid rooms = 5,000 of 208 6 8 
Suppofe the profit 50 per 

cent. on the dinners he 

dreffes, his income a- , 

mounts to 162,500 Of 9,604 Gy 


Fotal. - 229%,s00 or 93470" 3) om 
There remains to him a furplus of 137,500 livres, 
er £5,729 35. 4d. Deduct from this fum what he 
employs in the maintenance of his family, together 
‘with the intereft of the capital invefted in the under- 
taking, the lodging and board of his people, the pur- 
chafe of furniture, &c. and at moft there will only be 
zremainder of 10,000 livres, or £416 135. 6d. cer- 


* In reducing the french money to the flerling denominations 
{ take the livre at ten pence englihh. 
tainly 
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tainly a very moderate compenfation for the hurry and 
- buftle and the fleeplefs nights he experiences from one 
énd of the year to the other. Accordingly, he is not 
rich, though he indulges in no kinds of extravagance. . 
Thus you feé, how, by the incredible dearnefs of 
living in Paris, one may {pend a handfome fortune, 
and how the greateft receipts are always attended by 
, proportionable expences. ‘Thus it is with all the other 
inftitutions of this kind in the Palais Royal. Allof 
them take monftrous fums, and yet no one is rich. 
By the way, you are not to imagine that you will 
Here find entertaining and lively company. Every oné 
is bufy in eating his portion, and but rarely does a 
man enter into converfation with his neighbour. Be- 
fore the revolution a man was never fure that a joke or 
a bold fentiment might not prefently conduct him from 
the reftaurateur’s to the baftille; and therefore he chofe 
t6 fpeak but little to people with whom he was not on 
an intimate footing. At prefent it 1s fomewhat more 
animated; but a eeneral converfation is not to be ex- 
pected, unlefs with fome acquaintances you have 
brought with you. ‘The people here are far more 
egoiftically than divertingly inclined; and by reafon of 
the fwarms of adventurers of every {pecies, who know 
Row to conceal their true character under a very decent 
and refervéd exterior, and of the danger one runs of 
béing enfnared by them, it is always better to keep to 
onefelf in all public places, and to take no notice of 
one’s neighbour. 
But the {nug dinners and petits foupers among friends 
and acquaintance that are had here by appointment in 
private rooms, are exceedingly chearful and lively. Even 
VOL. Tt. HH families 
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families that are fettled here frequently treat their 
friends at this place, if they chufe to fave therhfelves 
the trouble of making an entertainment at home. They 
pay no more than in the great room, where ladies are 
never admitted. The fame rule is obferved at the houfe 
of Bouvilliers. | 

Small licentious patties, however, not unfrequently 
make this their rendezvous. A young or old beau that 
has been {mitten by a pretty-faced girl in the walks, 
entertains her here, and makes her a handfome prefent. 
It is to be underftood, that thefe females are of the 
higher claffes of fuch perfons, and that the laws of de- 
_corum muft be obferved, at leaft under the eyes of the 
waiters: otherwife, they will be politely told, that 
‘meffieurs and mefdames can have no fupper there. 
such a party is not made for lefs than three or four louis 
alors each perfon. 

The reftaurateurs likewife furnifh entertainments, 
with all their appurtenances, that is, plates, difhes, &c. 
out of doors. This, however, as you may fuppofe,. 
cofts much more than at their own houfe. Neither 
muft it be at too great a diftance. The victuals are 
better dreffed as.well as better of their kind, than are 
to be met with any where elfe in Paris. 

By this time I think, my dear friend, you have a 
good notion of the reftaurateurs of the Palais Royal: 
in my next I fhall tell you fomething of the cofice- 
houtfes, : 
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Paris, Sept. 1789. 

"THE coffee-houfes form the fecond point of meet- 
ing for the multitude who do not go merely for taking a 
walk, or who chufe to recreate themfelves after walk- 
ing. There are fix of them, which are all more or lefs 
elegant and roomy, lively or otherwife. Hach has its 
ftated cuftomers who frequent no others, and who are 
found there at the ufual hours of the morning and af- 
ternoon; frequently the whole day long, and who com- 
pofe the main body of the company, and give the ton. 
Thus every houfe has its own public, and its own cha- 
racteriftic topics of converfation. 

The quieteft is the coffee-houfe Valois, under the 
arcades of the long wing, towards the ftreet des bons 
enfans. ‘The boxes here are indeed always filled, but 
moftly by elderly perfons in filk cloaths and with 
fwords, who keep together in various groups, and talk 
and difpute tedioufly, without afperity or heat. I call 
them, The quict in the land. 

More noify, and of late the moft neify, is the cof- 
fee-houfe du Caveau. Its fituation, fpacioufnefs, and 
antiquity, (for it had long been in being during the eld 
garden) caufe it to be generally full, lively, and famous. 
{t occupies four arcades, is f{plendidly ornamented 
with marble tables, and large looking-glaffes which re- 
flect the whole length of the garden, with all the {warms 
it contains. On abrupt columns ftand the bufts of For- 
tune, Sacchini, Piccini, Gretry, Phillidor, &c. who, 
as the opera was hard-by, ufed to come here and draw 
after them a numerous refort of cuftomers.* Before the 
arcades, in the garden, this coffee-houfe has a large. 
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tent, of an elegant form, and ornamented with tafte: 
within and without which are a great number of tables - 
and chairs, that, like thofe in the great room, are 
never vacant. One may venture to fay, that from about 
nine c’clock in the morning, till about eleven at night, 
excepting the hour that people take for dining, there 
are conftantly to the number of two hundred perfons in 
the hall and under the tent. Eight waiters are incef- 
fantly on the wing. 

On my firft entering the Palais Royal, I obferved, 
from the frequenters of thefe coffee-houfes, that the 
French were no longer the fame people as formerly. I 
already found in them companies that were talking over 
the ftate of the government, and the obligations, duties, 
and adminiftration of it, with a freedom and warmth 
that frequently broke out into clamour, acrimony, and 
indecent impetuofity. However, fome were under ap- 
prehenfions for the fpeaker, while others laughed at 
him; though the bulk of the audience were foon ani- 
mated by the fame ardour, and even among them new 
orators arofe. ‘This was about the beginning of June ; 
there were conftantly feveral hundreds of perfons within 
doors and without; and the numbers increafed every 
day. ‘The greater they were fo much the more prepol- 
fent was the third eftate. Here it was that the repub- 
lican principles firft broke out. | 

The coftee-houfe de Chartres, which, like the een 
mier, is in the crofs wing of the additional buildings, 
and occupies three arcades towards the garden, but on 
the other fide in the magnificent veftibule, looks to- 
wards the entrance of the theatre des petits comédiens, — 
was always more quiet than the fore-mentioned, and- 

continues 
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continues to be fo. Its cuftomers confift moftly of 
foreioners, particularly Englifh and Germans, who here 
can perufe the newfpapers of their own countries. The 
political proceedings and concerns of the Parifians do 
not touch them fo nearly; and they talk and laugh over 
them in their own way, and according to their own 
ideas. It is very handfomely fitted up, and one is as 
well and as quickly ferved asin any of the reft. Before 
it, without the arcades, in the garden, it has likewife a 
great quantity of tables and chairs, and, after the caffé 
du Caveauand de Foi, it is the moft frequented of ied 
in the Palais Royal. 

The coffee-houfe de la Grotte Flamande has nothing, 
remarkable, which the others have not in a greater de- 
gree. Its public ig the leaft numerous of all, and its 
locale the fmalleft. It has its name from an artificial 
grotto conftructed in the cellars, and which a reftaura- 
teur made choice of for his manfion. It 1s now gone to 
ruin. 

But the greateft and livelieft of all the coffee-houfes 
of the Palais Royal is the before-named de Foi. It 
takes upno lefs than feven arcades. The halls are fur- 
nifhed with marble flabs, and the walls are handfomely 
wainfcotted, againft which are lofty and large looking- 
glaffes. ‘The tables are large flabs of grey-{prinkled © 
marble, and the tabourets are covered with red Man- 
chefter. In front of it, with the arcades, in the allée, 
are tables and an incredible quantity of chairs. This 
place is the rendezvous of the genteeler fort, who take 
coffee, liqueurs, limonade, or-ices. Here, in the fore- 
noon about ten o’clock, we meet women of the politer 
ranks, in fafhionable negligées, at the chocolate par- 
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ties; and, from five in the afternoon till midnight,. 


taking ices of various forts. The latter are prefented 
in thefe coffee-houfes in a perfection and diverfity that 
i have never met with any where elfe. 


Old financiers, military men and magiftrates, men 


of letters, perfons in office and abbés, form the main 
body of this public, and young officers, beaux and 
belles of every fort the brillant part of it. Among 
them fit old ladies, fome of them already with fhaking 
heads, who here meet again the adorers of their youth, 
* defcanting on the prefent times and men and manners, 


and taking a review of the paft. Into the hall itfelf no ~ 


‘female enters; what they afk for 1s carried out to them 
by the waiters. 

To this coffee-houfe likewife belong two of the little 
pavilions, in the garden, oppofite to it. Thefe are the 
continuation of the great one ; and we always meet with 
company in ‘them. 

This cofiee-houfe played no infignificant part in the 
revolution. Previous to it, every one here, as you 
may imagine, {poke up for the firft and fecond ranks, 
_ while they were raving for the third in the caffé du 
Caveay. A fort of jealoufy thus always prevailed be- 
tween the two, and they were as long in coming to an 
agreement, as the three parties in the national affem- 
‘bly. But, as the two firft heads that were cut off were 
carried through the Palais Royal, the terror that was 
felt at the hocking fpectacle, drove here, as it did at 
-Verfailles, the firft and the fecond ranks, without con- 
ditions, to the third; and I perfectly well remember 
that, for fome days after, the cotffee-houfe de Foi was 
gincommonly empty, ‘The moft furious orators ftaid 
abe a away'y 
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away, as arguments and eloquence were of no avail 
while heads were rolling about. After the firft tranf- 
ports of violence were over, they returned to their 
wonted ftation; but with very different political 
maxims, becaufe, of all the things that a “man can- 
not difpenfe with, his head is the moft indifpenfable. 
They found all refolute for the third eftate, and there- 
fore they either {poke on that fide, or did not fpeak at 
all. In the fequel that company was formed which fent 
deputies to the national aflembly, made motions, and 
alternately inflamed and quieted Paris: the mafs of un- 
derftanding, experience and knowledge they had to 
produce, got the upper hand over the tumultuous ex- 

ceffes of ie caffe du Caveau, and its as) 
was decifive, and is fo ftill. 

The fixth and laft coffee-houfe is the Italian [caffé 
italien | and it isas peaceable and quiet as the caffé de 
Valois. ‘The nation for which it is chiefly defigned, 
frequent it the moft; and there vifibly reigns in it a 
certain gloomy, fufpicious air, that did not pleafe 
me, accordingly I never went into it above twice. 

In your laft you made inquiries about the celebrated 
caffé méchanique. It exifts no more; like a multitude 
of other inftitutions that have nothing but novelty to 
recommend them, which at firft attract great notice, 
are much frequented, and prefently forgotten. ‘The 
mechanifm, however, of this coffee-houfe was pretty 
enough. I will therefore, in few words, give you an 
idea of it. 

The tables in it ftood on hollow fhafts of columns, 
which had connection with the cellar below. Atk for 
‘what you would, and before you were aware, there 
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{prung up an iron trap, horizontally level with the table, 
and through it entered a plate with what you had called 
for upon it. A {peaking trumpet fixt in the bar of the 

_Jandlady, told the waiter below what was to be fent up, 

The whole had a pretty effet; and, as long as it was 

new, drew a great deal of company to the houfe. At 
prefent the hall is occupied by a tradefman as_his 

warehoute, and the cellars are turned into whatvis called 

_a berceau lyrique, i.e. a cellar where people go to 

drink englifh ale and eat faufages, and have their ears 

tickled by atolerably vulgar mufic. This mufic is the - 
lyric part of the entertainment of the cellar. : 

The commodities, as well as the prices of each, are 
alike in all the coffee-houfes of the Palais Royal, 
Coffee, limonade, orgeat, bavaroife, liqueurs; ice, are 
to/be had in all of them, and of equal qualities. A 
dith of coffee cofts fix fous; a glafs of liqueur, a 
tumbler of limonade, orgeat, or bavaroife, juft the 
fame. A glafs of ice, twelve fous. The proprietor of 
the caffé du Caveau is in very good circumftances, the 
proprietor of the caffé du Fo1isvery rich. ‘heir waiters 
are as neatly dreffed and frifé, as obliging, ready, and 

nimble as their brethren at the reftaurateurs. | 

Notwithftanding the inceffant buftle in thefe houfes, 
no one is ever afked for his money before hand, as is the 
practice in public houfes that are greatly frequented 1 In 
Germany; and which I felt as a very difagreeable piece 
‘of incivility which honeft men are obliged to fubmit to 
on account of fome that are not fo. When you have 
had what you wanted, if you do not chufe to call, 
Garcon! you lay your money befide the cup or glafs 
and goaway. If any one fhould accidentally forget it, - 
dhe is in no danger of being called after, or even when 
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he comes another time and does not then recollect his 
miftake, of being put in mind of it. Ah, monfieur, 
vous étes bien fur, or, vous étes bien bon, fay the 
garcons, when a man recollects it of himfelf, even 
though they have never feen him before in their lives. 
Yet I would never advife any one to truft fo much to 
this politenefs as to repeat often this fort of forgetful- 
nefs. ‘They have a very fharp fight, from long habit; 
and, after reiterated omiffions, when the perfon required 
-fomething again, they would not fail to fay, with an 
obliging fhrug of the fhoulders: Pardonnez moi, mon- 
fieur! and bring him nothing; but proceed to no far- 
ther explanation. I muft acknowledge that I find true 
delicacy and complaifance in this behaviour: the cheat, 
by this method, is not put to open fhame, and the 
perfon cheated avoids the afperfions that a public noife 
about fuch trifles might bring upon him. It is the 
fame in all the other coffee-houfes, with the reftaura- 
teurs, and the ordinary eating-houfes in Paris. 

The coffee-houfes of the Palais Royal are moft lively 
and gay in the morning from nine to eleven, in the 
afternoons from three till fix, and in the evenings from 
eight till eleven. ‘The contented Frenchman generally 
makes his fupper at the coffee-houfe, which confifts in 
nothing more than a tumbler of limonade, or orgeat, or 
bavaroife, to which he adds half as much water, dip- 
ping into it a little roll or two, for each of which he 
pays a fous. 


Paris, 
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Paris, Sept. 20, 1789, 

I'T’ was natural to imagine that the propenfity of the 
Parifians to fpectacles and fhows, muft here, where fo 
many thoufands of them are daily affembled, require 
gratification and variety. Accordingly, the walls of the 
detached new buildings were f{carcely dry, before theatres, 
ereat and fmall, of all kinds were opened. Marionettes . 
and children were the only performers at firft; and it 
was thought, that, as they had already the opera, the 
théatre francois, and the théatre italien, no new flage 
could be fupported in Paris of full-grown actors; but 
it was not long before the Variétés amufantes fprung up, 
and this ftage is become no contemptible rival of what 
are called the three principal theatres. ‘They act there 
every day, and it is every day full. 

The fecond of the larger theatres is occupied by the 
petits comédiens; who are always full, as they have 
fome particularities that are not found in the Variétés 
amufantes. I fhall give you ample accounts of them 
both, when I come to the theatre and the theatrical 
affairs of Paris. 

The Ombres Chinoifes, that are here likewife ex- 
hibited, have been fhut up this whole fummer, till a 
few days ago, when they recommenced their exhibi- 
tions. ‘They are no longer in that vogue that they en- 
joyed at firit; as people in- general are foon fatiated 
with the frivolous amufements that attract more by their 
novelty than by intrinfic merit. A Mr. Seraphin is the . 
founder and director of this theatre, which 1s a very 
elegant hall, but inftead of an orcheftra, has only a 
harpfichord, for filling up the paufes between the acts. 


The 
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The performers are marionettes, from ten to twelve 
inches high; but for elegance of figure, flexibility of 
joints, and clofe imitation of nature, they far exceed 
every thing I have ever beheld of this kind. The 
little fcenes they reprefent have at times much attic 
falt and fpirit; and I muft confefs that every time I 
have been there I have laughed heartily, and never 
found it tedious fora moment. ‘The grave and folemn 
airs of thefe little beings, which .they never lay afide 
in all their ftrokes of humour, and fallies of wit, has 
the drolleft effect imaginable. The whole of the 
matter is this, that, in their reprefentations, the ima- 
gination of the {pectator is kept in continual play. It 
was the firft theatre fet up in the Palais Royal. 

It fucceeded fo well, that it was foon followed by 
two other marionette-theatres. ‘The one-of italian 


Fantoccini, the other gave its puppets the name of 


Pygmées francois. ‘They were both foon dropped; 
making way for a third, that attempted fomething 
higher. It was likewife Fantoccini, which reprefented 
the beft operas of Anfoffi, Paifiello, &c. and had a 
capital orcheftra. But -of this too the public foon 
erew tired. : 

Befides thefe, here was for a long time la Mufée des 
enfans. This was a reprefentation of little fcenes by 
children, interfperfed with leCtures in natural philofo- 
phy, hiftory, geography, &c. and parents, who came 
hither as fpectators with their children, could let the 
latter engage in a competition with the little actors. 
‘There is now no longer any trace of it to be feen. 

Thus it fared likewife with the théatre des Menus- 
plaifirs du Palais Royal, a puppet-fhew for children 
and nurfes, 


When 
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When the theatrical performances are over, the 
curiofities of art and nature are here to be feen for 

money; which have a run for atime, and then are no 
more heard of. The cabinet of wax figures, kept here _ 
by a German, named Curtius, feems to fucceed, and 
even to meet with great encouragement. It occupies 
two arcades, and exhibits a great number of remarkable 
perfons of both fexes, elegantly intermixed with chil- 
dren, flowers, fruit, &c. 

_A giantefs alfo made a fhew of herfelf here all this 
fummer for money. The hand-bill ftyled her la jolie 
géante pruffienne, becaufe every thing, we may fup: 
pote, that is faid to be worth feeing here muft be sol, — 
whatever objections might be made to the contradicr 
tion in terms between jolie and géante. I found a tole- 
rably large, but by no means a. gigantic female figure, 
‘with an ugly wen over the left eye, and as ugly a ro- 
tundity, no longer to be concealed, under the muflin 
chemife, which very plainly announced the approach- 
ing appearance of a soli géant. She and her attendant 
told me a parcel of ftories of high patrons, of country 
parties, éc. in the pomeranian dialect. On combining 


all circumttances together, it feemed to me very probable 
that the renter sa the Palais Royal, ‘whofe tafte in 
certain matters is a little diftorted, might have fallen 


on the conceit of indulging his humour with thus 
giantefs, and it feemed to me as if, every time fhe 
fpoke of her exalted patrons, fhe let fall her eyes with 

‘great complacency on the exaltation of her chemife. 
On one of the firft days of my being here, I was _ 
fhewn, under the wowuled galleries, the beautiful Zuli- 
ma, a half-naked female figure, which, with flefh- 
| coloured 
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‘coloured paint to imitate the natural fkin, and flowing 
hair, lay as if fleeping on a couch. A part of her 
bofom was flightly fhaded by her difheveled ringlets, 
the reft of her body, as far as below the knee, was co- 
vered, if covering it may be called, by a waving 
drapery. The work was a furprifing imitation of na- 
ture both in fhape and colour. It 1s however at length 
difmiffed from the Palais Royal as an immoral and 
indecent object. 

A jugler was alfo here fome time ago, who at once’ 
gave leffons in his art, and fola the neceflary imple~ 
ments. — : 

In recounting the curiofities of this nature, I muft 
not omit to mention the artificial cannon, which, the 
moment it 1s noon, goes off of itfelf, and by which thou- 
fands of clocks and watches are regulated every day. 
In the middle of the crofs wing in the new buildings 
‘a meridian is fixed, which proclaims noon by a cannon 
fhot. The touch-hole of the cannon is half a line 
broad and two inches long, and placed in the direction 
of the meridian line. ‘Two alidades, or crofs-rulers, ftand 
"vertically on a horizontal difk, holding a burning-glafs, 
which, by means of them, is turned every month accord- 
ing to the fun’s height, in fuch manner that the focus of 
it every time falls on the touch-hole of the cannon. 
So foon now as the concentrated rays of the mid-day 
fun enter on the line that forms the touch-hole of the 
cannon, the powder is immediately fired, and the re- 
port is made. The inventor of this new fpecies of 
clock is a‘M. Rouffeau. 

It muft already have occurred to you, my dear friend, 
to afk whether, among all the contrivances for eafe and 
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luxury with which this place abounds, there are no 
baths? No, there is not one. Our drefs and the 
manner of parcelling out our time, feem throughout 
Europe to militate againft the pleafure of the bath ; to 
which may be added the nature of our climate. In the 
oriental countries the delight in bathing, and the art of 
making baths, have continued through all ages; and, 
if the antient Romans tranfplanted them both in Rome, 
it feems rather to have been from a fondnefs for imita- 
tion, luxury and prodigality, than any real want; for, 
with the modern Romans, bathing is no longer a 
neceflary of life, like eating and drinking. 
However, that nothing might be fought for in vain 
in the Palais Royal, about a.couple of years ago under- 
takers were found who conftructed and opened an 
Hotel des bains de S. A. S. mgr. le duc d’Orléans. 
This undertaking employed eight arcades,. was exa- 
mined and approved by the Sociéte royal de médicine ; 
had, both on the ground floor, and above, clofets 
richly ornamented, with bathing-tubs, very fine li- 
nen rubbers, neat couches, and fupplied the cuftomers 
with cold, tepid, warm, hot, fimple and compound 
baths ; but notwithftanding all this, it could not fup- 
port itfelf, and was at length given up, with great lofs 
to the proprietors. Such as come to the Palais Royal 
are for the moft part {prucely dreffed: whereas people 
who want to bathe chufe fome {till and retired place, 
where they may come and go in an undrefs, and with- 
out obfervation. 


Paris, 
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Paris, Sept. 28, 1789. 

TWO particulars indifpenfably neceflary to the en- 
joyment of life were wanting in the Palais Royal: 
mufic and dancing. ‘Thefe were not to be overlooked ; 
and thus arofe the Circus. Whatever elfe was there 
already, were only collateral confiderations, though 
ufeful. But, as this vaft pile could not be filled en- 
tirely with concerts and balls, therefore, as you will 
prefently fee, fome ufeful inftitutions were. connected 
with them. 

In one of my former letters I told you, that the 
outer part of this great plot, above ground, is fo dif- 
pofed as to give the Palais Royal even the charms of 
rural nature, as far as they confift in a verdure refrefh- 
ing tothe eye. That this aim has not been reached, 
Iremarked, according to my own perceptions; but, 
reached or not reached, it was no part of the main plan 
of this curious and extremely remarkable building; for 
the verdure was only to be its robe, The circus is, 
as it were, the capital ftone in the ring of the Palais 
Royal. : 

- Inthe middle of the garden this building ftands, in 
the form of a parallelogram, rounded at both ends, 
tifing ten foot above the level of the earth, and fink-. 
ing thirteen foot below it. The outfide, above the 
ground, is adorned with feventy-two columns of the 
ionic order; which, as well as the mafonry adjoining to 
them, are covered with green trelifles. Betwixt thefe 
equidiftant columns are alternately a high window for 
lighting the infide upper gallery, and a buft ftanding 

on 
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on a white marble fhaft fmaller at bottom than at 
top: 

In order that the garden, at leaft to the eye, might — 
lofe nothing in its fpacioufnefs by this ereCtion, the 
windows on both fides are placed fo exa€tly oppofite to 
each other, that one fees through the circus into the 
arcades of the palais. ‘This difpofition produces the 
defired effect; efpecially as the windows are broad, 
high and clear. The whole is crowned by a balluf- 
trade, elegantly inclofing a terrace, planted with all 
manner of fhrubs, plants, and flowers. | 3 

Four avantcorps, whereof two projet femicircularly 
~ at each end, and the two others in ftraight lines in the 
middle, refting each on twelve ionic columns, and 
. decorated with green treliffes, with vafes and bufts. In 
every one of them are three doors, or entrances. From 
one to the other of thefe avantcorps, run canals fix 
foot in width, full of running water, which is fupplied 
to them by fountains, fpringing one among another in 
fingle and threefold fpouts. Thefe canals are furnithed 
on the fides with a fubftantial and elegantly wrought 
iron railing. 

''The middle door in each of thefe avantcorps leads 
into a veftibule, with a ftaircafe to the right and left, 
defcending into the fubterranean gallery, and into the 
grand hall. Each of the remaining two entrances con- 
duct to a particular veftibule, leading to the upper 


galleries, and to a ftair by which we go upon the terrace — | 


which is over thefe galleries. 
The infide’ of the building, « on the ground level, is 
a {pacious hall, nicely fleored, three hundred paces 
long 
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lps fh gait dads, ftand ats the walls, ey 


| between them runs a gallery. The columns fupport a 
“vaulting that {prings above the galleries, and ap- 

a proaches to both fides, the whole length, to eighteen 
foot, which aperture is terminated by an elegant 
fky-light, by ure the hall is enlightened during the 
day. 


Over the architrave of the pillars, the vaulting round. 
is interrupted by feventy- -two arcades, running under 


the gallery on the ground, and forming balconies, 
from whence one looks down into the hall. Behind, 
__ are fixand thirty roomy vaults for all forts of mercantile 
commodities. 


You fee from this rai fketch, that arch iteetire has 


“fet all its powers at work for producing a ftructure that 


_fhould be.at once majeftic, airy, elegant, and light ; 
and from the above ftated length and breadth of the 


= 


A grand faloon, you are able to judge that a very numer- 


ous company may aflemble there, both above ground 
and below. 
The undertaking was opened tothe public only a few 


| days ago. All forts of conjectures were | formed .con- 
cerning its real deftination, tHe AE length a printed 
paper from the proprietor himfelf unfolded the plan to 
the public. I thall take this advertifement for my 


ground- work, and then tell you how much of what it 
promifes i is fulfilled, and how much yet remains to be 
performed. 

- Elegant and various Bice are there offered to the 


public, which are to be connected with ufeful inftitu- 
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tions; and. a fele& fociety, not incontiient with any 
ftation, rank, and character, will affemble there. | 
The quarter of the Palais Royal has always been 2 
place of appointment for foreigners from all parts of 
Kurope; the circus will now be that place; with this 
_ difference, that whereas formerly the garden was open 
to all perfons indifcriminately, this can only be entered 
by fub{fcribers ; who, before they can fubfcribe muft 
fhew that they are fit company for fuch an affembly. 

The circus fhall ftand open, during the fummer, 
from:-{even,, and in winter from eight, in the morning, 
but in all feafons fhall be fhut at eleven o'clock at 
night. From nine in the morning till twelve four 
feveral lectures fhall be given gratis by able profeffors. 

* Artifts of all kinds fhall have permiffion to exhibit their 
performances, difplay their talents, and at the fame _ 
time to procure the frequenters. of the circus new and 
beautiful works. of art, on paying earneft. 

A large orcheftra, compofed of fifty muficians, 
fhall perform every evening in the middle of the grand 
room the choiceft pieces of the moft famous mafters. 
Matked and unmafked balls fhall be given, in the dif- 
ferent fiafons of the year, to’be every time previoufly 
adyettifed i in the public papers. On Saturdays a ball for 
futher alone. Young perfons who apply themfelyes _ 
to the art of dancing, may be here introduced, in order 

that under the eyes of a numerous public, they may 

acquire that becoming confidence, which 1 is fo necef- 

fary for dancing well. | 
A pavillion for a coffee-room is at one end of the 
great faloon, ies a fecond for a reftaurateur at the 
aide | other. 
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‘othet. Both are very handfomely and commodioufly 
fitted up, and the former fo fpacious as to accommo- 
date five hundred perfons at a time. The pavillion of 
the reftaurateuris divided into four-and-twenty cabi- 
nets, where felect parties, unfeen by the reft of the 
company, may fit together, and be fupplied with the 
-fineft delicacies the feafon affords. Two billiard tables. 
are to be at the fervice of the fubfcribers, in two clegant 
apartments kept folely for that purpofe. Eight large 
_ ftoves, and five particular fire-places to be kept burning 
all the winter through, and thick carpets fhall cover the 
floor of the lower gallery, to preferve the feet of the 
company from cold. In the fummer, as the whole 
difpofition of the undertaking fhews, an agreeable 
coolnefs will prevail, even in the moft fultry days. 
~The fubfcription price for the year is feventy-two 
livres; ahalf year eight-and-forty; and fora quarter of 
a year, fix-and-thirty. "The fubfcriber receives a ticket, 
~ which however can only admit himfelf. Tickets of ad- 
miffion may likewife be had for one day, at fix-and- 
thirty fous, which muft be given at the door, and for | 
- which the perfon will receive a check containing the 

word, Rafraichiffement, entitling him to demand of 
the reftaurateur a carafon of wine and bread, and_.of the 
coffee-man a cup of coffee or a tumbler of limonade or — 
orgeat. The fubfcribers do not receive this check. 
On days when the court or the duke of Orleans, or 
other noble perfonages, chufe to give a féte in the 
circus, the rights of the fubfcribers are fufpended, as 
-alfo when the undertaker gives a féte for the benefit of 
the poor. - 
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1, You fee ee this plan what i is to be eon: in ile 
circus when once it comes into full play. This is not 
yet entirely the cafe ; but there is room to fuppofe that 
it will very foon become a brilliant place of relort, for 


_ the beft and:choiceft company of Paris. 


It was opened for the firft time on the third of this 
‘month; and you may imagine that I was not among the 
aft to be there. I was afked three livres for admiffion, 
and at this price it ftill continues, as the fubfcription is 
‘not yet quite fettled. The place of entrance was inthe 
-avantcorps, oppofite to the wooden galleries. -Eight- 
and-twenty elegant large luftres hung from the cieling 
-length-wife along the falon. ‘This had an effect incre- 
dibly magnificent. The rays of fo many lights played 
againit the large fky-light, and. fo luxuriantly iumi- 
nated the extenfive and magnificent.colonades, that in 
the remoteft corners of the upper and lower galleries it 
was eafy to read any thing written with a lead pencil. 
- The upper gallery was richly filled with {peétators, the — 
grand orcheftra in full play, and the room itfelf fwarm- 
- ing with well-dreffed people of every age and ftation, 
part moving among the columns, part flocking about — 
the pavillions of the limonadiers and the reftaurateur, 
‘part following to and fro in motley mixture in the 
_ large area of the hall, part ftanding in thick multitudes — 
around the orchettra. About nine o’clock the ball was 
opened, and all preffed forward to the dancers. 'To- 
wards eleven the.croud began to draw off. a expec- 
tation was perfectly fatisfied. 

_ Hitherto the circus, or the falon national, is opened 7. 
only twice a week, and the entrance continues fixt at three 
livres. 


Bed 
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livres. 'The lectures and exhibitions have not yet com- 

menced, and the fix-and-thirty vaulted warehoufes are’. 
ftill- fhut.. When once the whole is in full fwing, and 

has reached a certain degree of ftability, this fpot will 

be the only one of its kind in Europe. 


Paris, Sept. 30, 1789. 

FROM all I have hitherto wrote, you fee ‘that the 
concourfe of people in the Palais Royal is never at an end ; 
and that its public is the moft numerous as well as the, 
moft wealthy and brilliant of any of the places of refort 
in this amazing city. ‘The gardens of the Tuilleries, 
the Luxembourg, the Boulevards, in fhort,. none of 
the promenades, are to be brought into comparifon 
with the Palais Royal; and if the Boulevards be of 
greater extent, and are therefore able to contain ten 
times as many walkers as the Palais royal, yet the com- 
pany that frequents them is not by far fo choice, fo 
brilliant, and fo bewitching. 

Walkers are to be feen at every hour of the Det in 
the Palais Royal, from nine in the morning till twelve 
at night; but their numbers are not alike at every part) 
of the day, and their quality not always of the fame 
figure and’ confequence. In the morning about feven 
o'clock, you meet with none but people who dwell 
there and are fimply vifible. The waiters at the coffee- 
houfes and reftaurateurs are now under the hands of the » 
barbers and frifeurs; the fhops-are ftill fhut; the 
jaloufies at the windows are ftill down; in fhort, every 

Ii 3 me thing 
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thing wears the afpect of found repofe. Thus it re 
mains till eight o’clock. A: 

- Now one fhop opens ; ‘prefently another ; till all by 
degrees have laid out their goods in order; the mil- 
leners and tradefinen’s wives flock together 1n troops ; 
in the coffee-houfes the fires are lighted, and the water 
begins to boil. About half after eight all ts arranged 
as it ought to be, for the day. Now appear elderly 
gentlemen, fingly, and feat themfelves behind a cup of 
coffee; and young people drop in one by one, in the 
deepeft négligé, with their hair in rollers, perhaps come 
down from the manfards, to recreate themfelves with a 
eup of chocolate. All is ftill fober and yawning. ‘ 

But from nine o’clock the coffee-houfes begin to fill. 
The cries cf the peripatetic merchants falute the ears on » 
every fide ; the newdcarriers lift up their voice in the - 
ftreets, and the fruit-women and flower-women ftrive 
to drown it with their’s. — 

About ten o’clock young damfels, in night-dreffes 
of various degrees of elegance and tafte, come down ta 
the eardens, to commence the career they have often 
refolved on before fix in the morning. ‘They flaunt to 

and fro in the walks, or feat themfelves at the tables | 

: 2 gbe efore the coffee-houfes, and break faft with any one 
ac” tat te willing to breakfaft with them. The better 
i “.claffes eortie with their male or female friends, and take 
ees feats before the coffee-houfe de Foi. Clofe by 
‘them fits the abbé, the veteran officer, the financier, 
and the parliament-man, and lively converfations com- 
mence. ‘The politicians diftribute themfelves into par- 
ticular groups, fome larger, others fmaller; fome more 

‘ aii fedate, 


/ 
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fedate, others more boifterous, according as the fub- 


ject of their difcuffions agrees or difagrees with their 
fettled notions, and promifes more or lefs to their plans 
and expectations. Thefe groupes are inceffantly in- 
creafing and diverfifying till towards twelve ; and then, © 
if they began with about fifty difputants, Ee now 
amount to fome thoufands. 

About this time the women of the higher claffes © 
make their appearance; and thefe till paft one o'clock 
form an academy of tafte and the neweft fafhions in re- 
gard to négligées. ‘They never appear without con- 
ductors, faunter up and down the allées, or feat them- 
felves in circles in the chairs placed about them, in 
order to fee and to be feen by the paffers-by. The | 
parallel walks along the wings, in which the coffee- 
houfe de Foi is fituated, continue to be the moft dif- 
tinguifhed and lively; in the others, on the oppofite 
fide, are feen only men and women whofe extertor does 
not fuit with the former. In thefe the chairs too aré 
more thinly fcattered. 

There are indeed ftone benches, round about the 
{paces before the arcades, but they are by no means 
fufficient, any more than the quantity of chairs, that 
fiand facing the coffee-houfe du Caveau, de Chartres, 
and de Foi. To remedy this defect ; they have added 
hundreds of chairs, placed under the trees, about the 
walks, and are let out to fuch as chufe to hire them. 
On fitting down in one of them you pay two fous, and 
for this fum you may fit in it as long as you pleafe 5. 
but you muft pay again if you wifh to change your | 
place by going to another. Two women make it their 


_ bufinefs to walk round all the allées without exception ; 


TI 4 and 
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and you may affure yourfelf that they do not overlook. 


a fingle perfon that has taken a chair, and likewife they ‘ 
will never afk a perfon for money, that has already | 
paid. ‘Their eye and their memory are no lefs trained © 
to this practice, than thofe of the waiters at the coffee-_ 


houfes are to their’s. The chairs are very bad; of 


common wood, with ftraw bottoms, frequently worn 


through and crippled. It is not unufual for a gentle- 
man,.to hire three or four of thefe chaits at once, in 
order to place or lay on each of them fome part of his 
indolent perfon. On one he fits, on the fecond he lays 
his fect, on the third his left arm, and on the fourth 
his right. But he always pays no more than his two 
fous, to the great damage of the two poor women, to 
whom it never occurs to take one of them from him, in 
order to give it to another that wants it. 'This mode of 
lying fupinely at one’s eafe, you will fuppofe to be not 
originally french, but more in the englifh ftyle, yet. it 
is in fact merely egoiftic. You may be as weary as you 
will, and faint with long walking, creep about in fearch 
of a vacant chair, and caft a petitioning look to thofe 
who have three too many: all the world will perceive 
that you would be glad of a chair; but not a creature 
will be polite enough to offer you one, till you have 
made your advances in form. If once you go up to 


him in the pofture of a fuppliant, the being, whom 


you took for an infenfible brute, is at once all complat- | 


fance, aia, up from his feat, and offers it you in the 
moft obliging manner in the world, and even does 
what he can to force you to accept of a couple of 


others. ‘That winning behaviour, which we comprife | 
under the word politenefs, has here been long out of 


fathion, 


ts . 
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fafhion, and decried as the virtue of a country-town, 
as it cannot be practifed without fome fort of conftraint 
or abafement. ‘Some farther illuftrations of this matter 
: referve for a future occafion. — | 
~ From twelve, till two in the afternoon, this prome- 
nade is very animated and agreeable. People of the’ 
- fuperior ranks in life come hither about this part of the 
day, and they are the only hours in which women of 
character can ‘appear in thefe walks with propriety. 
The damfels of equivocal callings, therefore, during 
this couple of hours, do not feel themfelves here in 
their proper place, and accordingly keep quite aloof ; 
befides, the charms of great numbers of them are too. 
delicate to ftand againit the heat of the fun ; and then 
again they cannot be ignorant that fuch ‘as venturé 
hither either juft before: or juft after two, are "very 
uitably furnamed, Jes cherche-diners. , 
From two till half paft four, the gardens are e xéither 
empty, this being the ufual time for dining; and one 
fees only-nurfes or mothers with their little-ones, play- 
ing about the walks, and thus properly take advantage 
of the paufe. ‘This period being over, frefh ftreams of 
company flow in. The coffee-houfes firft, and in half 
an hour after, the walks are allagain full. ‘The throng 
is more mixed and noify, and keeps up its number to 
a pretty equal pitch, till towards the time when the: 
theatres open, which always draw off one part of it; it 
is {till however more numerous than in the forenoon. 
At about eight, the femmes du monde, of all 
claffes, flock in, and take pofleflion of the middle of 
the walks, while the chairs on both fides are occupied 
wae the utmoft variety of countenances, figures and 
: qualities, 


J ‘ 
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qualities, all together forming a foreft, fifty deep, of 


frifures, hats, caps, bonnets, periwigs, &c.. Now the 
arcades are lighted up. Round which hang eighty- 


two large reverberatory lamps, one in each arcade, and 


in the fhops within them, tapers before the great look- 


ing-glafles, among the  brilliant-buckles, buttons, 
watch-chains, and {words, among the jewellery-trinkets, 


gold and filver ornaments, and wearing apparel of all 
forts, which reflect the dazzling rays in a thoufand 


gaudy colours; at the fame time the grand pendent 
luftres in the coffee-houfes and at the reftaurateurs, to- 
gether with their numerous girandoles, form large 
maffes of light, which are multiplied back by. the 


mirrors. ‘This is the. time when the exterior of the . 


Palais Royal fhews one grand blaze, and gives one the 
idea of a fairy court, or an inchanted: palace ; ; and 
thus it continues till midnight. | 

The multitude receives a great acceffion, when the 
play-houfes are over. Every thing that does not chufe 
to flay any longer in the Palais Royal, runs thither : 
thefe, however, in comparifon, of the whole, make but 
a {mall number, as fomething or other mutt neceflarily 
induce each of them to ftay- Thus, the hours from 
nine o'clock till eleven are the more diverfified and 
gay. Converfations and dalliance among the votaries 
of Venus now rife to their fummit of vivacity and li- 
centioufnefs, 

From eleven o’clock the fwarm eradually diminifhes, 
‘and about twelve. the Palais royal is as empty as it was 
at eight i in the morning. The cyprian nymphs that 
have not been in luck, walk flowly and dejectedly 


along, and perfecute the company with petitions for a 
, vifit 


— 
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‘wifit or a fupper. They are the laft of all the beings 
‘that are awake in the Palais royal. A trumpet founds 
twice, and the iron gates to the avenues are fhut. A 
fudden death enfues. wh 

- I have already told you, that the walks are kept well- 
rolled, hard and folid. After a heavy rain of three 
days the walking here is good. But if the gravel be 
fomewhat foft, the crowd retire beneath the arcades; 
and here it is fometimes troublefome to get on; the 
paflage is often quite ftopt, and one is obliged to turn 
about, or make a little circuit without the arcades, in 
order to find a {mall opening in the throng. 

In hot weather the allées are fprinkled three times a 
day with the machine I defcribed to you on a former 
occafion. So that one is never incommoded by the 
duft even when the gardens are the fulleft. . 

- Ever fince the twelfth of July, war has even taken her 
abode in this fairy-fcene, and has often been the caufe 
of terrible revolutions in the brilliant obje@ts it con- 
tains. No mouchard has been diffected, that did not 
find his tormentors here; no head cut off that has not 
here been expofed on a bloody pike; no cannon taken 
that has not been drawn in triumph through the walks. 
All the fhows and pfoceffions on account of the fur-_ 
render of the Baftille, and the giving liberty to the na- 
tion, were here to be feen; all news, whether fad or 
_ joyful, were here proclaimed, with clamours and trum- 
pets. Cannons were here fired, the patrols went about 
with their thundering drums, bold and rath refolutions 
were here taken: men’s minds were here inflamed and 
kept in heat; all the horrors of fury, and, rage and 
defpair and terror and amazement, fhewed themfelves 


here 
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here in their moft dreadful and cruel forms; and tears. 


of joy, fhouts of joy, bonfires of joy, and caperings of 


joy, clofed the exhibition of tranfient fcenes that here — 
prefented themfelves to the gazing and aftonifhed eyes. 


of the beholders. 


We have now finifhed our td aha 1a I hall. 


conchide my account of the Palais Royal with a few 
general obfervations and remarks. 


As. Paris devours the marrow of France, fo ee “ 
Palais royal devours the marrow of Paris. The heaps. 
of commodities and the vaft number of all kinds of 


amufements, that are preffed together in thefe precincts, 
would otherwife be diftributed over all Paris, conveying 
to all the markets, ftreets, walks, and quarters of it, 
entertainment and life. A great multitude. of artifts, 
workmen, and dealers of all kinds, who moftly live by 
foreigners, are obliged to live in the Palais royal, or in 
the neighbourhood of it, in order to reap benefit from 
the prejudices entertained in its favour; but for this 
advantage they muft pay five timés more rent for fhop 
and lodgings, and therefore raife their price in the fame 


proportion, thus acting more like jews than chriftian 


tradefmen, in order to be paid for their work fo as to 
enable them only to live creditably. The owners of 
ready-furnifhed apartments in the other quarters of the 
town are confiderable lofers-on the fame account ; as all 
foreigners flock together to the quarter of the Palais 
royal, and many of them are forced to let out their 
rooms to natives by the year, which does not bring 
them the half of what they otherwife would get. The 
fauxLourg St. Germains, which. formerly ufed to 
fwarm with foreigners, 1s now {carcely inhabited: and 


if 
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af the théatre frangois is always at prefent fo thinly fre- 
‘quented, the caufe of it is partly owing to the Palais 
royal, .as people.do not chufe to live far from it; be- 
‘caufe in the other ‘parts of .the town they muft go and 
look out fingly for what ahgy here find all together in a 
narrow {pace. : 
Dearnefs of commodities is a fecond confequence of 
of this fafhionable inftitution.. Not only the elegancies, 
but the neceflaries.of life that are inquired. for in the 
other parts of the town, are gradually mifen in price. 
«The fhopkeepers already tell you, on their afking three 
-times-more for their commodities than petstgine, <¢ In 
the Palais royal you muft pay dearer forit,” as anexcufe 
for their unreafonablenefs. At the houfes. of the reftau- 
Yateurs and traiteurs in the other parts of the town, for 
-anftance, on the Boulevards, in the champs élifees, in 
the gardens of the Tuileries, one dines. very little 
cheaper than in the Palais royal, though they have not 
one third of the rent to pay; and the fame obfervation 
holds good in all other particulars. | 
Many commodities and pieces of workmanthip, that, 
formerly, though of the fame quality as they are at pre- 
-fent, met with a great fale, are now no longer in re- 
squeft’; -becaufe the fame fort of wares have been feen in 
the Palais royal, more fhining and better finifhed, and 
therefore the eye and the fancy are not content with the 
- former. This, ‘for example, 1s the cafe with the gold 
and filver works, for which the ftreet St. Honoré and 
the Quay des orfevres, were formerly fo famous. ‘The 
fhops in both thefe places continue to fhew the fame 
_ fine work as formerly; -but they are not fo glittering as 
in the Palais royal, where the dearnefs of rent compells 
3 oe | the 
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the workman to polifh his work to a greater nicety, in 
order to give it the appearance of being newer; and 
where, by reafon of the more rapid fale, it may in reality 
be newer, though the work itfelf does not differ at all from , 
the old patterns. Buckles, watch-chains and the like, 


are ufually bought in the Palais Royal; in the other parts ~ { 


of the town only hard-ware, which does not bring by 

far the fame profit to the feller, as the former trifles, 
over which the police does not keep fuch a watchful cy 
in regard to their intrinfic value. 


The cafe 1s the fare with the new cloths, ftuffs, em- 
broideries, clocks, perfumes, &c. Whatever is new 
and beautiful in thefe articles is firft feen in the Palais 
royal; and if they come from the provinces, they are 
bought up here by the tradefmen at a higher price, be- 
caufe they can get a higher price in the fale of them, 
than thofe in the other parts of the town. Thus that 
profit is fwallowed up by three or four, which might be 
divided among fifty and fixty, but gain only fo much 
as thefe fixty would have gained, and yet the public 
‘ muft pay dearer by the half for the goods, than they 
otherwife would. You know. already then into eg 
pockets the pure profit really goes. 

Hence it is, that the tradefmen of the Palais sini, 
notwithftandine their exorbitant prices, are none of — 
them rich. The rents of the fhops are fo high, and — 
lodgings and provifions are fo dear in their quarter, that 
very little clear profit remains to them, notwithftanding 
their induftry and patience. It frequently happens that 
. a maenificent fhop is opened with new commodities of 
all forts, and in the fpace of a month it is abandoned 
and fhut up, becaufe it could not ftand out the rival- 
fhip of thofe already there; er becaufe it did not con-_ 4 

tain 
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tain thofe articles which it had previoufly promifed to 
: provide. Thefe cafes are become very frequent, efpe- 
cially fince the revolution. The foreigners have very 
much fallen off fince that time; and the nation has 
- fomewhat elfe to mind than the alteration of fafhion, » 


"and the decoration of their perfons. The reftaurateurs 


and coffee-houfe-keepers are the gainers of what the 
tradefmen lofe; for the throng 1 in the Palais royal is 
greater than ever, and as it is not likely that the ravens 
will bring them bread and flefh in the morning and 
bread and flefh in the evening, as they did once to the 
prophet in the bible, they muft procure it for them- 
felves, even though they go without every thing elfe. 
The Citherean cohort have fuffered no lefs in their earn- 
ings ; and during the firft days ‘of the political ftorm, 
people cared fo little about them, that even the beft- 
looking and the beft-drefled of them, came with de- 
{ponding faces, to the frequenters of the coffee-houfes, 
to beg for a cup of coffee, or a caraffine of limonade. 
So that properly {peaking, the reftaurateurs and coffee- 
men are the only people in the Palais royal that can ne 
rich. 

The theatres of the Palais royal are no lefs detrimen- 

tal to the other theatres, than the fhops of it are to thofe 
in the other parts of the town. The vifitors of the Palais 
royal are fo attached to it by fo many different ties, that 
_ it is with great reluctance they go to feek a pleafure, at 
the diftance of two or three. miles from it, which they 
may find here among a thoufand others. They goout of 
one entertainment into another entertainment, and from 
that into entertainment again, and all within the com- 
pafs of twe or three fteps. The Variétés amufantes have 


fome 
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fome oka actors, and fome actreffes that are at once oa 


. good and pretty and obliging, and their performances 


iy are pleafing and very diverfified. The fpectators, how- | 
ever, will be both more brilliant and more numerous 


when their new theatre is once opened, which i is already 


- finifhed as far as the fhell; and, for tafte in architec-. 


ture, in fpacioufnefs and conveniency, will far exceed 
all the other theatres of 1 the capital. ‘The performances 
of the petits Comédiens me entertaining enough in their 
way, and draw off a multitude of people from the other 
theatres. At leaft, among .the large theatres, the 
Théatre Italien is a great fufferer by the Palais Royal, as 
it ftands quite in the vicinity ; and it likwife contributes 
not alittle to the number of people that are either fettled 
or collected about this quarter. 

/ Whoever vifits the Palais Royal muft ka aor 
dreffed than is neceflary for the other public walks, as 
_ there is always here a fafhionable and genteel company. 
, This prefents gradually a more: coftly ftandard. for the 
exterior, as all that come here are eager to vie with one 
another in drefs, and therefore run into greater expences, 
‘which, but for this rivalfhip, would never be thought 
of. Thus alfo the ftandard for all articles of confump- 
" tion rifes by degrees, as every thing by this means grows 
dearer. People gradually habituate themfelves to greater 


daily expences, as thinking that it is but proper; and 


thus'the neceflaries of life are increafed and enhanced, 
‘almott imperceptibly ; or if it be perceived, yet if a 
/ man be once entangled in the Palais. royal, he mutt 
pay, though unwillingly, for the ‘allaneys that. fur- 


> younds him, 


. Hence 
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‘Hence it is, that living in Paris is become confider- 
ably dearer to foreigners, fince the Palais Royal has _ 
been in vogue. Nocity or country has fuch another in- 
ftitution to fhew ; confequently, it is novel and attrac- 
tive to all foreigners, from whencefoever they come. 
In order to be near at hand, they take lodgings either in _ 
the Palais royal or in the quarter around it, and this. 
alone cofts them three times as much again, as if they 
lived any where elfe. What they want for body and 
mind, they naturally procure here at a double price; 
fo that the amount of their expences muft neceffarily be. 
as high again as it otherwife would. A number of other 
things, which muft be otherwife looked for in thé re- 
mote parts of the town, and therefore are frequently not 
looked for at all, they here find together, and they foon 
.become acquainted with abundance of enjoyments, 
which otherwife would have been unknown and unpaid. 
for. But this dearnefs is excufed, by faying that every 
thing here is inftructive, improving and tending to_ 
greater refinement; and how excellently all thishas been 
taken care of, you have feen from my analyfis of the 
various eftablifhments in the Palais royal. | , 

And in fact, this excule if it be mere pretence | on 
one fide, on the other it is well founded. Whoever has 
a fentiment of beauty, tafte, art, converfe with the 
world, and obfervation of mankind, muft put up with 
his additional expences: they will be amply repaid him, 
if, however, they are not too great for his circum- 
ftances. It is an eafy matter to find here circles of in- 
telligent and well-bred perfons, of whom you will not 
afk for information in vain. It is very convenient for a 
young man, who wants to form his exterior, to obferve 
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Pe 
the behaviout of polifhed people about him, their drefs, 


their gait, their attitudes and expreffion, and to apply 
them to his own improvement. It is very ufeful to fee 
a thoufand critical eyes turned upon them in thefe par- 
ticulars; eyes, which no inelegancy, no aukwardnefs, 
foolery, or ill-manners, can efcape unrebuked. It is 
extremely profitable to roam abut among thoufands, 
in order to learn the art of living among thoufands ; 
and it is highly neceflary to ftudy a naticn in their own 
capital, and in what may be called their aflembly of re- 
prefentatives ; that we may get rid of certain prejudices 
that have grown up with us, as well favourable as un- 
favoutable to them, and fee the people as they are, in. 
a place where they may fhew themfelves as they are ; 


which is not the cafe even in the livelieft and moft 


numerous companies, that meet together at meals or at 
cards. In this point of view, the Palais royal has al- 
ways been an inexhanftible fund of fatisfaction to me, 
one Ralf of which indeed may be owing to my own cha- 
racter, and my difpofition to fee and to ftudy mankind, 
and which has been conftantly kept on the flreteh by 
the. exceedingly remarkable fcenes that ‘have crowded 
on one another during the late furprizing revolution. 
By way of conclufion I fhould be glad to give you 


a view of what revenue the Palais royal brings in to the 


duke of Orleans ; but accounts I have been able to col- 


it a 
le&t, are by far not fo complete, notwithftanding the 


pains I have taken, as to enable me to make an accu- 


‘rate and fatisfactory calculation of the total amount. 


It appears to me as if the whole cf the income was pur- 
pofely concealed from the public, in order that the duke’s 
reputation for the {pirit of finance may not be gréater 


than 
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than it is. \'This 1s certain, that in the whole vat cir- 
cuit of the new erections, there is not a {pot, where a 
table can be fet out, that 1s not paid for at a rate five | 
times higher, than the fame in any other part of Paris; 
and that in Paris nothing is dearer than fpace, phe 
know full well already. 

If, however, the receipts of the duke be prodigious, 
fo likewife were the firft expences of the undertaking. 
In Paris, where wages, and materials, furveyors and 
honefty, wotkmen and induftry, are fo dear, plans and 
undertakines of this nature come to three times as 
~ much as in other great cities, London itfelf perhaps not 
excepted ; and with merchants of great capitals the cafe 
is the fame. ‘The Palais royal has now been flourifhing 
for about fix years; but it is very. doubtful to me, 
whether the undertakers have drawn the third of the 
capital, with the interefts backwards and forwards, out 
of it. He that will gain much here, mutt lay out much, 
and the natural relation between expenditure and profit 
is of uncertain definition. It muft be confeffed, the 

idea of the whole was grand, and the execution 1s every 
way worthy of the age in which we live. 


Farewell. 
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LETTER OF THE CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU TO 
FATHER SUFFREN, A JESUIT, ON THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF THE LATTER TO BE CONFESSOR TO 
K. LOUIS XIIl. 


Ir having pleafed his majefty to make choice of 
you to be his confeffor, it is my hearty prayer, as a 
well-wifher to your order, and becaufe I know how 
much good you may do, if you ferve the king in that 
capacity, as you certainly will not fail to’ ferve him ; it 
is my prayer, I fay, that you may fo long fill that 


office, as it fhall pleafe eee to grant you to this — 


world. 

Accordingly, and forairuntel as I think you will have 
fome regard to my fuggeftions concerning the conduct 
you fhould follow in that office, though I am confident 
that you will not execute it merely from the ambition of 
keeping yourfelf at court; I would yet exhort you to 
have at heart two powerful motives to the proper dif- 
charge of it, the glory of God and the fervice of the 
king, to whom you are indebted for it, in having done 
you the honour of feleting you from fo many other 
worthy ecclefiaftics of all the feveral orders ; and in the 
next place, I would fay a word or twe to you, by this 
opportunity, concerning what I think neceflary, as 


well for your behaviour, as for the honour and pre- — 


fervation of your fociety, which I have always loved. 


Never dabble, I befeech you, in ftate-affairs; be- 


-caufe, not to mention that they do not belong to your 
province, you know not the confequences; and there- 
| : fore 


/ 
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fore it is impoffible you fhould be able to pafs a send 
judgment upon. them. | wv 

Never go to the king, except when he fends for you ; 
that you may not make yourfelf too common and cheap, 
and that what you have once infifted on for his good, 
may make fo much the deeper impreffion. 

Never talk of the affairs of athird or a fourth perfon, 
which are merely of temporal concernment. For not 
only, that is not your bufinefs; but as you cannot 

‘make applications in behalf of all who follicit your good 
word, you will be fatigued with the importunity of 
petitioners, and diverted from the duties of your fta- 
~ tion. 

Strive not ambitioufly to have the difpofal of bifhop- 
rics and abbacies or other tokens of favour, as they 
ought always to come immediately and fpontaneoufly 
from the king; if you have reafon to fpeak it will be 
when your confcience tells you that you can do fome- 

‘what thereby to prevent the important offices in the 
church from being filled by unworthy perfons. 

Let your fermons never exceed at moft three quar- 
ters of an hour; for the lefs devout ufually beftow but 
a fhort attention to them, and fo perhaps, with good 
hearts, the excellent doctrine you intended to give 
them may fail of its effect. 

As to what concerns your order, have but little to 
do with its affairs; and when there is a neceffity for ap- 
plication to be made in its behalf, let it be made by 
fome other of your fociety, that men may fee that your . 
order doesnot feck to obtain any thing from the king 
through the influence of his confeffor, but as a matter 
of right and juftice. 

| Ke 9 Take 
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Take care that your fathers fhew themfelves dutiful 
towards the lawfully-conftituted fuperiors of the church. 

Let them never be moved at the jealoufy of other — 
ecclefiaftics ; for, as thefe are far more advanced in 
age, they will bear the lefs patiently to be treated by 
you as inferiors. I could wifh that your fathers would 
not fo obftinately perfift in erecting colleges in places 
where they meet with oppofition; and even that they 
would not go every where whither they are called. They 
might content themfelves with preaching, hearing con- 
‘feffion, catechifing and inftructing the youth, where 
they are already eftablifhed, without being defirous of 
diving into the affairs of other towns, of private per- 
-fons, and family fecrets. , 

Try what you can do to aes your fathers from 
ftriving fo greedily to enrich their colleges by foreign 
benefices; for, befides that this is called perverting the. 
view of the founder, by evincing fo much follicitude 
about accumulating wealth for their houfes, it draws upon 
them the envy of others, and occafions it to be faid of 
them, that they rely lefs on divine providence than 
» other ecclefiaftics. | , 

Let your fuperiors, I intreat you, take the utmoft 
cate that none of your fociety caufe books to be printed, 
containing bad maxims and fuch as are contrary to the 
Jaws of the ftate, or affert any thing that may be 
wr wig interpreted. 

f you act in this manner, the king will continue to 
be fatisfied with you, as he already is from the reputa~ 
tion you enjoy, and will maintain both you and. your 
- order in that credit, in which they muft'with to ftand 
with theworld. By this y ouwill conftantly more and more: 


obtain.’ 
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obtain commendation even from the ae of thofe 
who in the main are not your friends. I know, indeed, 
that you do not care much about that ; it is neverthe- 
defs indifpenfably neceffary iat ine benefit of your 
fociety. 
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BY JOHN HENRY VOSS. - 


(Eidipus on the hill, ver. 1626 — 1649. 
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3. Ouci moAugeclois 

A. Evvecobos nvuCeirbal r e& avjpav 

5. "Adeiueceov QurAaxa mop Oboes 

6. ‘Qc roloc cuev EV Ete 

i 

8. Ovw Tas wai not Torplepou 

Q. Kailevropas ev xobapa 4 

10. -Byvecs oppewmevea 

a Neplepas Ta Feven VEX PAY DWAcKoLC 

12. Le ros uimaAnonw Tov cusvurrvoy. 

When I firft read this chorus, I expected at the af- 
terifm, which denotes the feventh verfe of the anti- 
ftrophe to be loft, a{broken conftruction or a fudden 
tranfition of fentiment. But, on pafling my eye over 
it again, I found the fenfe to be fo coherent, that I 
could not fqueeze in an exclamation of only too ana- 
peefts. Neither is there in the {choliaft, who is here 
pretty circumftantial, any word that gives one room to 
fuppofe the omiffion of a verfe. 'Triclinius, in his dif- 
fertation on the metre of Sophocles, contents himfelf 
with faying, that the antiftrophe, as well as the ftrophe, 
contains twelve verfes, without. {canning any of them 
into feet. I therefore wrote the chorus on a piece of 
paper, verfe for verfe, marked the longs and the 
fhorts, and compared them. 

The fixth verfe of the antiftrophe was in complete 
accordance with the feventh of the ftrophe, when [ 
had brought down to this latter the laft fyllable of 
Bapuayer. I fet it in the place of the ftar, and went 


back to fill up its vacancy. i | 
ae The | 
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The fourth verfe of the antiftrophe made me fufpect 
that it had what was wanting in the foregoing ; for he 
was a whole moloffus longer than his brother in the 
ftrophe. I wrote < a+lpw apart as a beginning of the 
fifth verfe, and in the ftrophe ftruck away the dierefis 
over Aidwvev. | 

To the fifth verfe the antiftrophe returned the tone. 
For both ¢& avlpw and adayasoy appeared to found 
purely; and the fifth verfe of the ftrophe was already 
fufpicious on aceount of its rapidity, which feemed to 
me more incongruous with the foregoing longs, and 
_ the ferioufnefs of the contents, than I had expected in 
fo great a mafter of harmony. Neither did I expect the 
cacophony caufed by ufing em twice fo quickly on one 
another, once in compofition with the adjective, and 
again as a prepofition. And what is the meaning of 
parole ? ‘That C&dipus never had made a difficult. 
journey to the regions of the dead? But he was now 
travelling thither. The {choliaft pronounces this paf- 
fage to be corrupt, as in his copy there was dids par, 
which he knew not what to do with. On the whole it 
‘appeared that the glofs had flipt into the text. 

In confequence of this difcovery, the firft thing I 
‘did was to ftrike out ex from before sow. It is nothing 
new among the lyric poets, for the regent of two words 
to ftand, not before the firft, but before the fecond. 
Thus: AZfchylus, Prometheus, ver. 689. exo" myopw 
Pie} wokeie bark AOYSS EF UKOKY EMA, sf wo dc dvcbeala. And 
the viii Nemzan chorus of Pindar, ver. 70. copes 
aed py ovsp9eig ev dixouoss TE cor vypav xiPepa. Accordingly, 
the gloffator, in the conftruction, placed the em be- 

geare : ‘fore 


{ 
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fore wo, whereby they grew together through the fault | 


of the copyift, and thus got into the text. : 

It was now very conceivable, that a tranfcriber, to 
whom the fyllable a of wove appeared fo fhining, might 
make of pre, the lection of the {choliaf, on my taking 
away the explicatory ez, the word uxmore. 

This done, I had only to turn the well-known rcoomas 
into the lefs-known, and therefore explained by it, 
Moow, and both*the verfes were equal : 

Atoows wente wo Via 


EB& avlpwv adauwa— 


The metre of the fixth verfe eee to me in the 


firophe entirely pure : 
Myr’ em Bapvoa— 
In the antiftrophe the dog of hell jumped with feven 
fhort fyllables; I wrote therefore guaa:? Aidz, the doric 


genitive inftead of Aidwo, which the gloffator miftook. 


for the accufative of Ais, and accordingly ftuck in his 
«apa before it. Thus the fixth verfe of the antiftrophe 
was there : 
Soy Quran ab da. 
Allow me to make yet a remark or two on this chorus, 
which. have nothing to do with the deficient verfe. 
What means wlewoos in the feventh verfe of the 


{trophe? What it ought ¢o mean is manifeft. The 


{choliaft explains it by xelawoos, namely édv or wogeay 
e3, as we findin Steph. Lexicon. Might not Sophocles 
have written sSawuce ? | 

In the third verfe of the antiftrophe ftands gas. In 
Doric it would be Cavs. 


And in the twelfth verfe of the antiftrophe, moft of — 


the editions read, as the Johnfonian does, asewavev. The 


{chohatt 
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{choliaft found it in his manufcript as two words asy 
umvev; for he bids us make one word of it, fince it 
characterizes Death as an infernal deity. A curious 
god, that is always afleep! And yet Stephens, in his 
Thefaurus, founds his explication of the word asewaves, 
which he has adorned with parallels, on this paflage 
alone. The anonymous completer of the Johnfonian 
edition, fays, that Johnfon and the interpreter in the © 
London edition of 1722. who figns himfelf A. B. 
tranflated it, femper infomnem, but that this explica- 


be admitted, fince aewmvev implies 


tion cannot at ali 
directly the reverie. The learned gentleman gave him- 
felf as little concern about the fenfe as about the rhyth- 
mus. By making the antiftrophe roy aievevrvv, anfwer 
to dixouds ator, we have a very fuitable appellative for the 
porter of hell. And thus it is in the Brubach edition, 
as fomebody has wrote in the margin of my copy. 
This « before vumvcy was probably obliterated in the 
manufcript of the fcholiafts or in that of their predecef- 
fors; hence the chafm; and the cavils and difputes 
about the new compound. 

The faulty interpun€tuation of the editions I altered 
as I copied the pafiage. 

Francklin has thus tranflated the chorus which makes 

the fubjeCt of the foregoing difquifition : 


Goddefs invifible, on thee we call, 
If thee we may invoke, Proferpina; and thee, 
Great Pluto, king of fhades ; 0 grant, 
That not opprefs’d by tort’ring pain 
Beneath the ftroke of death he linger long, 


But f{wift with eafy fteps defcend 
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To Styx’s drear abode ; 
For he hath led a life of toil and pain. 
May the juft gods repay his undeferved woe | 
Ye goddeffes revered, who dwell. 
Beneath the earth deep hid; and thou, 
Who, barking from thy gloomy cave, 
Unconquer’d Cerberus, guardft the gods below, 
On thee, o fon of Tartarus, we call, 
For thou art ever wakeful, lead, o lead 
To thy dark manfions this unhappy ftranger! 


) 


On which he fubjoins the following note: Goddefs in- 
vifible, &c.| This is the fourth fong, or intermede of 
the chorus, who, perceiving that the death of CEidipus 
is unavoidable, and every moment to be expected, put 
up their prayers to the infernal powers for his eafy and 
peaceful departure. The original confifts, like the 
other choruffes, of ftrophe and antiftrophe: I have 
taken the liberty to throw the whole into one irregular 
ode, of varied meafures without rhyme. 


THE SPORT OF FORTUNE. 


AN ANECDOTE TAKEN FROM A REAL HISTORY. 


ALOYSIUS was the fon of an officer in the 
fervice of agerman prince; and his good natura! talents 
were unfolded and cultivated by a liberal education. 
Being fall very young, but fraught with much fubfian- 
tial knowledge, he entered into the military fervice of 

his 2 
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his fovereign; to whom he was not long unknown as a 
young man of great merit and of ftill greater hopes. 
Aloyfius was in the full ardour of youth, and the 
prince was fo likewife ; Aloyfius was impetuous and en- 
terprifing; the prince, who was fo too, was fond of 
fuch characters. By a copious vein of wit, and a full 
ftock of knowledge, Aloyfius was the foul of every 
company he frequented; enlivened every circle into 
which he happened to fall, by a jovialty always equal, © 
_and diffufed life and gaiety over every object that came 
in his way; and the prince knew how to prize the yvir- 
tues which he himfelf poffeffed in an eminent degree. 
Whatever he took in hand, not excepting his very 
paftimes, hada tincture of elevation: no obftacle could 
affright him, and no difappointment could conquer 
his fpirit. ‘The value of thefe qualities was enhanced 
by a graceful figure; the perfect picture of blooming 
health and herculean vigour was animated by the elo- 
quent play of an active mind; an inborn natural 
majefty in mien and gait and air was tempered bya 
noble modefty. If the prince was charmed with the 
mind of his young companion, this captivating exterior 
impreffed his fenfes with an irrefiftible force. Equality 
of age, harmony of difpofitions and character, fooft 
formed a connection between them, that partook of all 
the energy of friendfhip, and all the vehemence of 
ardent affe@tion. Aloyfius rather flew than was raifed 
from one promotion to another: but thefe outward 
marks of favour feemed very far fhort of the lively 
efteem the prince had for him. His fortune fprung 
up with aftonifhing rapidity, as the creator of it was 
his admirer, his paflionate friend. Not yet twenty- 

two 
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two years of age, he faw himfelf on a fummit, at which 
the moft fortunate commonly finith their career. But 
his active fpirit could not long remain quiet in the 
bofom of idle repofe, nor yet content itfelf with the 


fhining appendages of a greatnefs, to the folid ufes of 


which he felt a fufficiency of courage and ability. 
While the prince was running a round of pleafures, 
the young favourite employed himfelf in digging in the 

ines of records and books; and devoted himfelf with 
laborious affiduity to the bufinefs of the ftate: in which 
at length he rendered himfelf fo accomplifhed and 
expert, that all affairs of any confequence *paffed 
through his hands. From being a companion tn the 
pleafures, he became the chief counfellor and prime 
minifter, and at laf the mafter of his prince: ~ There. 
was foon no way to the latter but through him. He 


difpofed of all offees and dignities; all recompences 
and favours were received from his hands. 


Aloyfius had mounted to this pinnacle of grandeur at 
too eafly atime of life and in too fudden a manner, for 
enjoying it in moderation. The elevation to which he 
faw himfelf raifed, made him giddy with ambition; 
his modefty forfook him when he had reached the laft 
aim of his wifhes. 'The tribute of humble fabmrffion 
which was paid him by the firft perfons of the country, 
by all who were bis fuperiors by birth, confideration, 
and fortune, and even by the veterans in office, in- 
toxicated him with pride; and the unbounded authority 
with which he was invefted foon gave a certain hard- 
nefs to his deportment, which thenceforward became a 
main feature in his character, and attached itfelf to him 
through all the viciffitudes of his fortune. No ferviees 


3 ii were. 
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were too painful and great for his friends to expect of 
him; but his enemies had reafon. to tremble: for as 
exceflive as his complacency was on one fide, fo litile 
moderation was in his revenge on the other. He made 
lefs ufe of his authority for enriching himfelf, than in 
making the fortune of numbers, who might look up to 
him as the author of their profperity ; but humour, not. 
equity, felected the object. By a haughty imperious 
demeanour he eftranged from him the very hearts of 
thofe whom he had cherifhed moft, while he at the. 
fame time turned all his rivals into fo many fecret 
mmaligners or implacable foes. 

Among the number of thofe who. watched all his 
fteps with jealous and invidious eyes, and were already 
forming themfelves into the inftruments of his ruin, was 
a count of Piedmont, Jofeph Martinengo, belonging to 
the fuite of the prince, whom Aloyfius himfelf had put 
into this poft, as a harmlefs creature devoted to him, 
that he might fill the place inthe prince’s amufements. 
which he began to feel too dull for himfelf, and which 
he rather chofe to exchange for a more important em- 
ployment. As he confidered this man as the work of | 
his hands, whom, by a fingle nod, he could re-plunge 
into the primitive nothing out of which he had drawn 
him by the breath of his mouth; fo he held himfelf 
fure of him, as well from motives of fear as from erati~ 
tude; and thus fell into the fame miftake, as Richelieu 
did in delivering the young Le Grand as a plaything 
to Lewis XI. But, befides being unable to correct 
this miftake with Richelieu’s addrefs, he had to do 
with a more artful enemy than the french minifter had 
had to contend with. Inftead of being vain of his 

fuceefs, 
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‘ , 
fuccefs, and making his benefactor feel that he could 
now dowithout him, Martinengo was fedulous to keep 
up the fhew of dependence, and with a feigned fub- 
miffion to attach himfelf clofer to the creator of his for- 
tune. At the fame time however he did not negleé to 
ufe the opportunities his poft afforded him of being 
frequently about the prince, in their full extent, and 
to render himfelf by imperceptible degrees neceflary 
and indifpenfable to him. Jn a fhort time he had 
gained a thorough knowledge of the temper and dif- 
pofitions of his mafter, had defcried every latent avenue 
to: his confidence, and had infenfibly ftolen into his 
graces. All thofe arts which a generous pride and a 
natural elevation of foul had taught the minifter to look 
down upon with contempt, were put in play by the 
Italian, who did not difdain to employ the moft bafe 
and fervile means for arriving at his aim. Knowing 
full well that a man is no where in more want of a guide 
and affiftant than in the ways of vice, and that.nothing 
conduces to bolder confidences than a co-partnerfhip in 
fecret indulgences; he inflamed thofe paffions which 
had hitherto lain dormant in the heart of the prince, 
and then preffed himfelf upon him as his confident 
and encourager. He feduced him into thofe excefles 
which leaft of all admit of being witneffed or known ; 
and thus imperceptibly accuftomed-him to make him 
the depofitary of fecrets from which a third was ever 
excluded. In fhort, he at length built his infamous 
plan of fuccefs on the corruption of the prince, and 
executed it the more eafily, as fecrecy was a means 
effential to its completion; fo that he was in poffef- 
| _ fion 
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fion of the heart of the prince ere Aloyfius could have 
the fmalleft furmife that he fhared it with another. 

It may be thought fomewhat furprifing, that fo 
confiderable a change fhould efcape the attention of the . 
fagacious minifter: but Aloyfius was too fecure in his 
~ own importance for admitting the thought that fuch a 
man as Martinengo was likely to become his rival; 

and the latter was too prefent to himfelf, too much on 
“his guard, to awaken his opponent from this prefump- 
tuous fecurity, by any inconfiderate act of his. What 
had made thoufands before him to trip on the flippery 
ground of princely favour, caufed Aloyfius alfo to fall— 
too much confidence in himfelf. ‘The private familia- 
rities that paffed between Martinengo and his matter, 
gave him no difturbance at all. He readily granted the 
upftart of his own erection a happinefs which he in his 
heart defpifed, and which he had never made the object 
of his purfuit. The friendfhip of the prince had never 
any charms for him but as it alone could fmoothen his 
‘way to fovereign power ; and he carelefsly kicked down 
the ladder behind him as foon as it had te — to - 
the elevation he fought. | “ * ) 

Martinengo was not the man to content himfelf with 
“playing fo fubotdinate a part. At every advance in the 
favour of his mafter, he gave his wifhes a bolder fcope, 
and his ambition began to thirft after more folid grati- 
fications. ‘The artificial difplay of fubmiffion he had 
hitherto made to his benefactor, became daily more 
irkfome to him as the growth of his profperity awa-_ 
kened his arrogance. ‘The refinement of the minifter’s 
behaviour towards him, not proceeding in equal pace 
with the rapid advances he made in the favour of the 
OL. II. p on. “. Oprince, 
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prince, but, on the contrary, often feemed.. vifibly 
enough defigned to humble his afpiring pride by a 
falutary glance at his origin; fo this conftrained and — 
contradictory behaviour grew at length fo troublefome 
that he ferioufly fet about a plan to end it at once by 
the downfall of his rival. Under the moft impenetra- 
ble veil of difguife he foftered his plan to maturity. 
Yet durft he not venture to meafure fwords with his 
rival in open combat ; for, though the prime of Aloy- 
fius’s favouritifm was over, yet it had been too early 
implanted, and was too deeply rooted in the mind of 
the youthful prince, to be fo fuddenly torn up. ‘The 
flighteft cireumftance might reftore it to its priftine 
vigour; and therefore Martinengo well: imagined that’ 
the blow he intended to give him muft be a mortal 
blow. What Aloyfius perhaps had Joft in the prince’s 
love he might have gained in his efteemt; the-more the 
latter withdrew from ftate-affairs, the lefs could he dif- 
| penfe with the man, who, even at the expence of the 
country, took care of his interefts with the moft con- 
fcientious fidelity and devotion — and dear as he had 
formerly been as a friend, fo important was he now to. 
begs as minifter. 

” 'The particular method by which the Italian reached 
his aim remained a fecret between him who received 
the ftroke and him who ftruck it. It is fappofed, that — 
he laid before the prince the originals of a fecret — 
and fufpicious correfpondence, which Aloyfius fhould 
have carried on with a neighbouring court ; whether 
- genuine or forged 1s a matter on which opinions are 
divided. Be that as it may, he obtained his end toa 
dreadful degree. Aloyfius appeared in the eyes of the bi 
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prince as the moft ungrateful and blackeft of traitors, © 
whofe treafon was placed fo far out of doubt, that it 
was thought proper to proceed immediately againft 
him without any formal trial. The whole was managed 
with the profoundeft fecrecy between Martinengo and 
his mafter, fo that Aloyfius never once perceived the 
ftorm that was gathering over his head. Obftinate in 
his baneful fecurity, till the awful moment, when he 
was funk from an obje¢t of general adoration and envy 
to an object of the deepeft compaffion.. | 
On the arrival of the decifive day, Aloyfius, accord- 
ing to cuftom, went to take a turn on the parade. 
From enfign he had become, in the {pace of a few 
years, colonel of the guards; and even this poft was 
no more than a modefter name for the office of prime 
minifter, which in fact he filled, and diftinguifhed him 
above the foremoft in the country. The guard-parade 
-was the place where his pride was wont to receive the 
- general homage, where in one fhort hour he enjoyed a 
grandeur and glory which amply repaid him for, the 
toils of the preceding day. Here perfons of the highett 
ranks approached him only with refpeétful timidity, 
-and thofe who did not feel themfelves fure of his 
fmiles, with trembling. The prince himfelf, if occa- 
.fionally he prefented himfelf here, faw himfelf neg- 
~ le&ted in comparifon of his grand vifier, as it was. far 


-*more dangerous to difpleafe the latt er than it was of 


fe to have the former for a friend. And this very 
place, where he was accuftomed to be revered asa god, 
was now pitched upon to be the dreadful theatre of his 
degradation. . | | 
Ui, a2 | Fe 
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He entered careleffly the well-known circle, whe 
ftood around him to day with the fame reverence as 
ever, expecting his commands, as ignorant of what — 
was to happen as he was himfelf. It was not long be- 
fore ‘Martinengo appeared, attended by fome adjutants ; 
no lenger the fupple, cringing, fmiling courtier — 
arrogant and ftrutting with pride, like a lackey raifed 
to a lord, ‘he went ‘up to him with bold and refolute _ 
fteps, and ftanding before him with his hat on his 
head, demanded his fword inthe name of the prince. 
It was delivered to him with a look of filent furprife ; 
when, fetting the point againit the ground, and put- 
ting*his heel upon the middie of the blade, he {napped 
it in two, and let fall the pieces at the feet of Aloyfius. 
This fignal being given, two adjutants feized him by 
the collar, a third fell to cutting out the ftar on the 
breaft of his coat, and another proceeded to take the 
ribband from his\fhoulder, the epaulets from the vini- 
form, and the feather from his hat. During the whole 
of this amazing operation, which went on with incre- 
dible rapidity, among more than five hundred men 
who ftood clofe round, not a fingle found was to be 
heard, not a breath in the whole affembly. . The ter- 
tified multitude ftood fixt, with pallid countenances, 
with palpitating hearts, and with a death-like ftare, 
round him, who in this wretched condition —a fingu- 
lar fpeétacle of ridicule and horror !— paft a moment 
that is only to be felt under the hands of the execu- 
tioner. ‘Thoufands in his place would have fallen fenfe- 
lefs to the earth at the firft impulfe of terror, but his ~ 
robuit nervous fyftem, and his vigorous {pirit, outftood 
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this dreadful trial, and gave time for the horrors of it 
to pafs and evaporate. | | 
No fooner was this operation over, than he was con- 
ducted along the rows of innumerable {pectators to the 
farther extremity of the place de parade, where @ co-_ 
vered carriage ftood waiting for him. He was ordered. 
by dumb figns to get into it; an efcort of huffars ac- 
companied him. ‘The report of this tranfaétion was 
foon fpread over all the refidence ; every window was 
opened, and all the ftreets were filled by perfons whom 
curiofity and furprife had brought from their habita- 
tions. A mob ran after the cavalcade, who aflailed — 
the ears of the difgraced minion with the intermingled 
fhouts of fcorn and triumph, and the fill more cutting. 
repetitions of his name with terms of pity. At length 
he was got out of their noife, but a new fcene of ter- 
-ror awaited him here. The carriage turned off from 
the high road, down an unfrequented. long by-way — 
the way towards the place of execution; whither, by 
exprefs order of the prince, he was dragged flowly 
along. Here, after making him feel all the torments | 
of the agonies of death, they turned again down ano- 
ther crofs-road, much frequented by paffengers. In 
the fcorching heat of the fun, without any- refrefh- 
ment, deftitute of human converfe, he pafied feven. 
doleful hours in this conveyance, which ftopped at 
laft, as the fun went down, at the place of his defti- 
nation, the fortrefs ef Crumwald. Deprived of con-— 
{cioufnefs, in a middle ftate between life and death, 
as a faft of twelve hours and a conftantly parching 
_ thirft had at laft got the better of his gigantic force, 
they lifted him out of the vehicle—and he came to 
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himfelf in a horrid dungeon under the earth. The 
firft fight that prefented itfelf to. his opening eyes was 
the dreadful prifon-wall, againft which the moon 
darted down fome feeble rays, through a narrow cre - 
vice at the height of nineteen fathoms from the ground 
of his cell. At his fide he felt a fcanty loaf of bread 
and a pitcher of water, and near him a {cattering of 
ftraw for his couch. In this condition he held out till 
the following noon; when, in the middle of the turret, 
a fliding fhutter feemed to open of itfelf, through 
which prefently two hands appeared, letting down a 
hanging bafket with the fame allotment of provifion he 
had found befide him the day before. Now, forthe 
firft time fince his fatal reverfe, pain and anxiety forced 
from him thefe queftions to the invifible perfon ; how 
he cathe here? and what crime he had committed ? 
But no anfwer was réturned from above: the hands 
were withdrawn, ‘and the fhutter clofed. Without 
feeing a human! vifage, without even hearing a human 
voice, unable to guefs at what might be the end of 
this deplorable ftroke, in lke dreadful uncertainty on * 
the future and on the paft, cheered by no genial ray ¢ 
of hght, refrefhed by ‘no wholefome breeze, cut off 
from all’ affiftance, and abandoned by common cor 
paffi on, four hundred and ninety doleful days did he 
count in this place of condemnation, by the bread of 
affiiGtion which was daily let down to him at noon in 
filent and fad uniformity. But a difcovery he made 
foon. after his confinement here, completed the mea- 
fure of his diftrefs. He knew this place. — He him- 
{elf it was who, impelled by a fpirit of bafe revenge, 
had-built it afrefh but a few months before for a brave i 
‘ and 4 7 
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and deferving officer, whe, for having been fo unfor- 
tunate as to fall-under his difpleafure, was here to pine 
away his life in forrow. With ingenious barbarity he 
himtelf had furnifhed the means of making this dun- 
geon amore cruel abede. Not a long time ago he had 
come hither in perfon te take a view of the building, 
and to haften the work. For deepening his mifery to 
the utmoft extreme, it mutt fo fall out in the order of 
things, that the very officer for whom this gloomy cell 
was prepared fhould fucceed to the poft of the deceafed 
commandant of the fortrefs; and, from a victim to his 
vengeance, fhould become the mafter of his fate. Thus 
vanifhed away his laft fad comfort of felf commife- 
ration, and of charging fortune with injuftice in load- 
ing him with fuch heavy calamities. To the fenfible 
fenfation of his mifery was aflociated a raging felf- 
abhorrence, and the pain that is always moft biting to 
ftubbora hearts, to depend on*the generofity of a foe, 
to whom he had never fhewn any himéfelf. 

But this upright man was of a diipofition, too noble 
to harbour a mean revenge. ‘The feverity he was en- 
joined by his inftructions to ufe towards his prifoner, 
coft many a ftrugele to his friendly.fpirit ; but, as an 
old foldier, accuftomed to follow the letter of his orders 
- with implicit precifion, he could do no more than be- 
wail his misfortunes. ‘The forlorn wretch in the dun- 
-geon found an active helper in the perion of the chap- 
lain to the garrifon; who, moved at the diftrefs of the 
miferable captive, of which he had not till lately heard,. 
and that now only by obfcure and unconnected reports, 
immediately took up the firm refolution, of doing 
fomewhat for his relief. This worthy ecclefiaftic, 
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whofe name I fupprefs with reluctance, thought he 
could nowife better comply with his paftoral office, : 
than by turning now to the benefit of a poor unha appy 
man, who was capable of affiftance by no other means. 
As he could not obtain from the commandant of the 
fortrefs leave to vifit the prifoner, he fet out in per- 
fon on the road to'the capital, to prefent his requett 
directly to the prince. He made his genuflexion be- 
fore him, and implored his compaffion in behalf of a 
miferable man, who was languifhing in utter deftitu- 
tion of the benefits of chriftianity, from which even 
criminals attainted of the blackeft enormities cannot 
-juftly be excluded, and perhaps verging on the hor- 
tors of defpair. With alk the intrepidity and dignity 
“which the fentiment of difcharging our duty infpires, 
he demanded free acce/s to the prifoner, who belonged 
to him as one of his flock, and for-whofe foul he was 
an{werable to heaven. ‘The good caufe he was plead- 
ine gave him an irrefiftible eloquence, and as the firft 
difpleafure of the prince was fomewhat abated by time, 
he granted him his requeft to go and comfort the pri- 
foner by-a fpiritual vifit. | 
The firft human countenance that the wretched Aloy- 
fius had feen fora period of fixteen months, was the 
face of this ghoftly comforter. For the only friend he 
had in the world, he was indebted to his mifery; his 
profperity had gained him none. ‘The entrance of the. 
preacher was to him the apparition of an angel. I 
make no attempt to defcribe his feelings. But, from 
this day forth his tears flowed in lefs abundance, as he 
faw himfelf pitied by one human being. | 
A ghaftly 
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A ghaftly horror feized the ecclefiaftic on entering 


this cave of defpair. His eyes rolled about in fearch of 


a man — when a erifly fpectre crawled out of a corner 
to meet him, a place that looked more like the den of 
fome favage monfter than the fojourn of a human créa-_ 
ture. A pale and déath-like carcafe, all colour of life 
departed from his vifage, in which forrow and defpon- 
dency had worn large furrows, the haggard eye-balls 
fixt in one horrid ftare, the beard and nails erown by 
long neglect to a hideous length, the cloaths half-rotted 
away, and the air about him charged with peftilential 
vapour from the total want of ventilation — in this 
condition did he find this darling of fortune; and all. 
this had his adamantine health withftood! Shuddering | 
with horror, and overpowered with compaflion at the 
fight, the preacher ran immediately from the fpot to 
the governour, to draw from him a fecond boon in. 
favour of the poor emaciated wretch, without which 
the former would ftand for nothing. | 
But he, fheltering his refufal once more under the 
exprefs letter of his infructions, the paftor generoufly 
refolved on another journey to the refidence, to throw 
himfelf once more on the clemency of the prince: He 
declared, that he could not think of profaning the dig- 


nity of the facrament fo far, as to enter upon {fo facred 


an act with his prifoner, until he was reftored to the 
likenefs of aman. This requeft was likewife gracioufly 
complied with; and from that time the prifoner might 


| again be faid to liv ei 


In this fortrefs Aloyfius full paffed feveral years, but 
in a far more eafy fituation, after the fhort fummer of 
the new favourite was gone by, and others had fuc- 

ceeded 
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ceéded to the poft, who were either of humaner fenti- 
ments, or had no revenge to fatiate upon him. At 
Jength after a ten years confinement, the day of re- 
demption appeared — but no judicial examination, no 
formal acquittal. He received his liberty from the 
hands of princely grace; at the fame time that it was 
enjoined him to quit the country for ever. | ah 

. Here the accounts of his hiftory forfake me, which J 
‘edt been able to gather alone from oral tradition; and 
I perceive myfelf obliged to {kip over a period of twenty 
years. During this fpace Aloyfius had began his career 
afrefh in the military fervices of foreign ftates, which 
led him alfo there to the brilliant eminence from whence 
he had been fo dreadfully hurled at home. ‘Time, at 


laft, the friend of the unfortunate, who exercifes a flow, 


but an indelible judgement, took up the caufe of this 
unhappy victim. The years of paffion were over with 
the prince, and humanity began to foften his heart, as 
his whitening hairs admonifhed him of his mortality. 
Treading flowly the decline of life, he felt a hankering 


defire after the favourite of his youth. That he might 


compenfate, as much as poilible, to the old man the 
difafters he had heaped on him while young, he in- 
vited the exile, in friendly terms, to return to his 
country; to which Aloyfius was by no means averfe, 
as an ardent inclination to pafs the remainder of his 
days in peace at home had long dwelt in ‘his heart. 
‘The meeting was attended on both fides. with real 
emotion, the embrace was as warm and affecting, as 
if they had parted but yefterday. ‘The prince looked 


him in the face with a confidering regard, as if con- 


templating the countenance fo familar’ and yet fo 
ftrange ; — 
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ftrange; or as if counting the wrinkles he had made on 
it himfelf. Wuth eager refearch he ftrove to recolle& 
the beloved features of the youth in the fhriveled vifage 
of age; but what he fought for was no more to be 
found. They forced themfelves into a kind of cold 
familiarity — fhame and fear had feparated their hearts 
for ever and ever. A fight that muft ever recall his 
cruel precipitancy to his mind: could give no compla~ 
cency to the prince; and Aloyfius could no longer be 
familiar with the author of his woes. Yet fedate and 
confoling was his view of the paft, as a man gladly 
- looks back on the end of a frightful voyage. 

» It was not long ere Aloyfius was feen again in full 
poffeffion of all his former dignities — and the prince. 
repreffed his inward averfion to give him a fplendid 
compenfation for what was paft. But could he give 
him back the fatisfaction he had before in thefe dif- 
tinctions; could he revive the heart he had deadened 
for ever to the enjoyment of life? Could he give him 
back the years of hope? or think of conferring on him 
a happinefs when old, that fhould but remotely make 
amends for the robbery he had committed on him when 
in the prime of life? 

-« For nineteen years, however, he enjoyed this bright 
evening of his days, Neither age nor adverfity had 
been able to abate the fire of his paffions, nor entirely 
fubdue the hilarity of his {pirit. Still, in his feven- 
ticth year he was erafping at the fhadow of a comfort, 
_ that in his twentieth he actually poffefled. At length 
he died — commander of the fortrefs where the ftate 
prifoners were kept. It may be expected that he exer- 
euled towards them a humanity, the value of which he 
' had 
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had fo feverely been taught to know. But he treated 
them with cruelty and caprice; and a burft of rage 
againft one of them ~ him in the grave in hiseightieth 
year, 
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REMARKS ON THE GENUINENESS OF SOME PYTHAGO- 
i REAN WRITINGS. | 


oie a BY PROFESSOR TIEDEMANN. l 


Like bs 

ag eno and uncertainty i in stl accounts 

of the antients have been univerfally complained of by 

al] fuch as have written on the pythagorean philofophy. 

Brucker, and fome of his late followers, even go fo far 

as to pretend, that whatever we know concerning this 

philofophy is, for the moft part, if not altogether the 

fictions of alexandrine enthufiafts. Not that we are 

abfolutely deftitute of accounts of the firft pythagorean 

‘times; but that thefe accounts appear to them under fo 
fufpicious an afpect, that they cannot venture to build 

any thing upon them. For, among other pythagorean 

remains, two are ftill in being of the utmoft confe- 

quence in regard to phyfiology; one of Timeeus the 

Locrian, the other of Ocellus the Lucanian. If thefe 

two relics be really of that high antiquity which the 
names of their authors fhould imply, we fhould be 
enabled not only to defignate, but alfo to afcertain 

‘more accurately and confiftently than from any other 
accounts, the true notions of the italian {chool ‘con- 

cerning the ftructure of the univerfe; concerning the 

nature of matter, and the deity himfelf. Thefe two, 
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of all the antient accounts, are the only enes that 
argumentatively deliver the phyfics of the Samian fage 
in almoft its whole extent; they are almoft the only 
ones, that, after taking off the veil of myftery, drefs 
the pythagorean maxims in. the ordinary language of 
mankind; in fhort, they are both ‘by ‘perfons who 
drew their opinions from the mouth of the undifguifed 
Pythagoras himfelf. . or 
The inquiry then whether thefe two writings be 
genuine or {purious, is of indifpenfable neceffity to the. 
hiftory of the pythagorean philofophy, and of the ut- 
moft importance to the hiftory of the whole antient 
philofophy. Only by this means 1s the real antiquity 
of many principles, hitherto regarded as platonic, 
ariftotelic, and ftoic, to be afcertained. As I have for 
fome time employed myfelf in making refearches: into 
the do€trines of the famian philofopher, I have fallen 
-on various arguments, in my opinion not yet fufficiently 
unfolded, in favour of the authenticity of thefe two 
writings. Not that I, however, prefume to affix the 
feal of certainty to them till I fhall have learnt the 
judgement of the public on the weight of the evidence. 
‘This lam the more follicitous about, as that muft deter- 
“mine the method in which J am to proceed in the farther 
execution of my defign ; it being one of my moft ardent 
withes to lay the hiftory of this philofophy before 
the public, cleared as far as poflible from all uncer- 
tainty. | 3 : h 
All avowed conjectures out of the queftion, I know 
of two arguments in favour of the work of Timzeus on 
the anima mundi, which gain greatly in importance 
and weight by their mutual corroboration, The firft is 
x | ae | drawn 
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drawn from the ftyle and general contents of the piece 
itfelf. The ftyle is artlefs, and entirely free from all 
dialetic and rhetorical ornament of later times; at the 
fame time, replete with allufions to the more myftical 
terms and ideas of the Pythagoreans. ‘The main fub- 
ject turns on the pythagoric ideas of the numeral rela- 
tions and numeral harmony of all things, of misfhapen 
matter difpofed into form by God; in'a word, merely 
on fuch do¢trines as have been unanimoufly afcribed to 
Pythagoras by all antiquity. 

“This argument, indeed; affords no more than a high 
degree of probability; fince it is not altogether im- 
poffible that fome artful impoftor may have been able 
exactly to imitate the pythagoric language. But the 
other puthes this probability into certainty, as it refts 
folely on the depofitions of fuch antient witneffes as are 
of unqueftionable veracity. ‘That Plato drew from the 
fources of pythagorifm all antiquity affirms without ex- 
ception. But, that he received inftruction from 
Timeeus of Locri, is likewife afferted by feveral 
authors of great reputation. Cicero affirms in two 
places, that Plato was inftructed in the whole pytha- 
goric fyftem by Archytas, Echicrates, Timeeus, and 
Acrion, the pythagoreans * ; *; to this teftimony we may 
the more fafely truft, as it was delivered before the 
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rife of the new platonic enthufiafm, before the confu- 


fion and impofture introduced by the eclectics, as 
they were called, by a philofopher who thought 


neither with the platonics nor with the ime 
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Thus then the account has already gained in proba- 
bility, that Plato’s Timzeus 1s formed from a pythago- 
tic writing, though it even fhould have been given us 
by an otto: not very credible in himfelf. But if this 
account proceeds from an author more antient and 
eredible than Cicero; if it even be tranfmitted to him 
fucceflively by the followers of Plato; then fcarcely 
any dowbt can remain :of its hiftorical certainty. 

This older and more credible author is the fyllo- 
erapher Timon, who lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, confequently not very long after Plato; 
who confequently fetched this account from antient 
and uncorrupted fources. The fyllographer Timon, 
who, as the common foe to all that were not pyrrho- 
nifts, could neither conceal nor difguife the truth, 
without rendering himfelf univerfally ridiculous and 
contemptible. 

Thefe followers of Plato, repeated. by Timon, in his 
account, are Proclus and Jamblichus, who both afhrm 
that they found it in Timon, and prove what they 
affirm by citing the very words of Timon. T he for- 
mer expreffes himfelf in the following manner: " The 
work on nature, by Timon the pythagorean, is‘com- 
pofed in the pythagoric manner; from it Plato learnt, 
according to the account of the fyllographer, to com- 
pofe his Timeeus; this book: 1 have prefixed to my 
commentary, that it may’ be feen, where Plato’s T1- 
- meus agrees with him, what he has added of his a 
and where he deviates from him*. ~The latter {pea 
as follows: Timseus of Locri (who, as it is reported, 


»* Proclus in Timeum Platonis. 
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occafioned Plato to compofe his like-named Timeus, 
which likewife ‘Timon, the author of the fatires, does in 
the following words: For a round fum of money he 
bought a little book, and from this he got the materials 
for compofing his Timeus) fays, in his book of the 
nature of the world and the foul, as follows, &c*, 

From thefe teftimonies we muft conclude, that, if 
there be a book exifting whichihas great fimilarity with 
the ‘Timeeus of Plato, in regard to its principles, and 
which that platonift acknowledged for the model of 
this dialogue: then muft it be the very fame that 
Plato made‘ufe of ; that is, it mutt be that antient ‘work 
ef Timeeus the pythagorean. All which perfectly 
agrees with this work; confequently, &c. 

As there are never wanting people who take what- 
ever 1s liable to fome doubt to be abfolutely unauthen- 
tic; fo this proof has met with its opponents. There- 
fore, aes to our giving it full credit, it will be 
neceflary to bring it to the teft of thefe contrary argu-— 
ments. ‘On occafion of a review of Timeeus, the ano- 
ny  ahaed author brings againtt it the following obferva- 
tion: ‘Timon the fyllographer pretends only to know 
of one book, from whence Plato compofed his Timeeus. 
Jamblichus expounds riposoypeoe as if it fignified, Plato 
wrote out the Timeus. But this is contrary to the 
common mode of fpeech, by which it means nothing 
more than that Plato wrote a Timxus. Gellius under- 

ood. it fo where ‘he-fays that Plate bought the books 
of Philolaus, and thence compofed his Timeeus 4. 


* fornlithus, in Arithmetica Peccnichs 


+ Bibliotheca Philologica, vol. i. p. 210. Goettingen, 177°. 
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That Tipatoryeoepety means eid more nor. lefs than 
to write a Timzus, Jamblichus alfo doubtlefs knew, 
and he muft have had a poor opinion of his readers, 
if he intended to explain to them a word fo clear and 
perfpicuous in itfelf; he himfelf muft have been rather 
fanciful if he meant to tell us that it fignified to write 
a Timeus out of a Timeus. Jamblichus therefore 
does not explain Timon’s timasoypagew: but he relates 
a matter of fact out of Timon. And this partly in his 
own words, and partly in the words of his voucher. 
If the verfes of Timon ftill in being even imply no 
more than that Plato wrote a Timzeus out of another 
book, yet the relation of Jamblichus fays, that this 
book was a book of Timeeus; and that Timon actually 
mentions this; for he cites it as an evidence of this 
account. The words above quoted from Proclus fay 
exactly the fame thing. They both together fpeak 
fo determinately and clearly, that ncthing {hort either — 
of a new fyftem of hermeneutics, or a logic not yet 
difcovered, is neceffary for giving them any other in- 
terpretation. ‘That Gellius, with others, maintain that 
Plato borrowed his Timezeus from the books of Philo- 
laus, could only excite any doubt, if the words of the 
two authors in queftion were lefs plain. But have they 
rightly underftood the words of Timon? Does not 
this very difference in the relation prove that Timon 
muft have expreffed himfelf ambiguoufly? If the 
relation of Gellius be perfectly juft, then indeed this 
conclufion follows. But now the queftion arifes, how 
far this may be granted? In the beginning of the 
principal piece he fays that Plato bought the three 
_ works of Philolaus; and at the end, that he bought a 
fale 11. MM | pythagoric 
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pythagoric work, and prepared his Timzus from it*. 
He manifeftly hefitates between two oppofite traditions, 
like Diogenes Laertius, who in one place afferts that 
Plato bought certain pythagoric works of Philolaus-+, 
and in another, that he bought the books of Philo- 
Taus¥. Hence it inconteftably follows, that the ac- 
count at the beginning of the principal piece is drawn 
from a fource quite different from that out of which 
he took the account at the end. It. ftill more plainly 
appears, that Gelitus at firft {peaks of Plato, then of 
Ariftotle, and, regardlefs of all natural connection, 
comes back to Timaeus’s account of Plato. ‘Fhe latter 
is therefore, douwbtlefs, an addition made afterwards 
by Gellius, when the beginning of the principal piece. 
was already finifhed. From the whole, that at the 
beginning he fpeaks of three pythagoric books, and, 
at the end, of one pythagoric book, I draw this con- 
clufion, that 'Timon’s words cannot abfolutely be un- 
“derftood of the works of Philolaus. What Gellius 
quotes from Timon implies nothing farther than that 
“Plato bought a pythagoric work, and eompofed his 
Timon from it. Confequently, it cannot thence be 
- eonchuded, that he underftood Timon’s words differ- 
‘ently from Jamblichus and Proclus, or that Timon 
actually fpoke of a work of Philolaus. 

But, fuppofing that Gellius had fo underftood Ti- 
‘mon, the queftion ftill remains, whether he rightly 
underftood him? ‘Two philofophers, who befides un- 


* Aulus Gellius, lib. ii. cap. 17. 
“+ Diog. Laert. vill, 84.11. g 
$ Diog. Laert, Vill. 35. 
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derftood their Greek, have explained him otherwife ; 
and two philofophers are unqueftionably of more au- 
thority than one compilator. 

However, let us for once admit that the teftimony 
of the two philofophers is of no value, and fee what 
will follow. Nothing more than that Plato’s Timeus 
was borrowed from a writing of Philolaus. For Timon 
fays in plain terms, that Plato bought for much money 
a little book and drew up his Timeus from it. His 
expofiters fay, that this book was a book of Timeeus 
of Locri, or of Philolaus. Timeeus is rejected; there- 
fore, Philolaus remains alone. This can be no other 
book than that on Nature, as the compofition of the 
other works of this man haye no refemblance with the 
contents of the Timzus of Plato, Now, the begin- 
ning of this book runs thus: All nature, the world, 
and whatever is in the world, confifts of finite and in- 
finite things*. ‘This axiom will be fought for in vain 
in Plato’s Timzeus ; we fhall therefore juftly conclude 
that the work of Philolaus was not his model; that it 

-confequently muft be our Timeus, as the only one, 
of al! the antients, whofe ideas are like thofe of Plato. 

I am not ignorant, that it may plaufibly be urged 
againft this proof, that the little piece of Timacus may 
be compofed from the platonic Timeeus. ‘This method 
has actually been adopted by the anonymous critic 
abovementioned ; who has endeavoured to fecure his 
argument againft all attacks by various batteries, appa, 
rently formidable. It will be neceffary to examine this 
matter a little more clofely. 


/ 
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In this piece, fays he, we meet with a great deal 
about eternal models and ideas by which the deity built 
and conftituted the whole creation. Thefe are doctrines 
which all antiquity firft attributed to Plato *. 

To find him here on the beaten road is fomewhat 
furprizing, as in all the reft of the treatife he feems fo 
abhorrent of that broad way. It would be curious if he 
fhould have proceeded unfeafonably to fome diftance on 


this road, for the fake of being able unfeafonably to quit 


it at another place. That Plato was the inventor of the 
ideal fyftem is aflerted by moft of the antients, and 
after moft of the antients, by all the moderns. Some 
antients, however, are of the contrary opinion; there- 
fore it 1s wrong here to appeal to the teftimony of all 
antiquity. If, moreover, the antients of the oppofite 
party are very old, very credible ; but the others very 
modern, very little acquainted with the pythagorean 
philofophy ; then will this general faith, at firft ‘fo 
formidable, be nothing more than an empty f{carecrow. 
Diogenes Laertius quotes verfes from the very antient 
pythagorean poet Epicharmus, in which he endeavours 
to prove the exiftence of fuch ideas-~. A certain 
Alcimus fhews from thefe and feveral other verfes, that 
Plato purloined a great number of fpeculations or the 
ideas from Epicharmus{. Confequently, Plato, ac- 
cording to thefe teftimonies, was not confidered by all 
antiquity as either the inventor of the name, or as the 
inventor of the matter. 
* Biblioth. Philolog. vol.i. p. 113. 
+ Diog. Laert. ill. 10. 14, 


+ Diog. Laert. iu, 17. 
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But, fetting afide hiftorical teftimony, this is very 
eafily demonftrable from the very nature of the cafe. 
This proof could not poffibly have efcaped the penetra- 
tion of fo accurate a judge of the interior pythagorean 

philofophy, as our anonymous critic. According to 
the teftimony of Ariftotle, Pythagoras reprefented 
every thing by numbers, and ftrove to reprefent juftice 
and all the other virtues, under the fimilitude of num- 
bers. Numbers, therefore, were with him what defi- 
nitions are with us, and ideas with Plato. It is farther 
proved, that the Pythagoreans held all entities to be 
impreffions of numbers, and numbers therefore to be 
the originals of all things. The platonic ideas, and the 
pythagoric numbers are»therefore effentially the fame, 
and Plato can no otherwife have borrowed his ideas 
than from the pythagorean fyftem. 

The fame thing is alfo expreflly affirmed by other 
pythagoric fragments. Archytas of Tarentum delivers 
himfelf thus : All things are either intelleCtual, or fub- 
jet to conjecture, or fenfible. Senfible are bodies, 
conjectural are fuch things as participate in the ideas, 
pelexovla tov ew; and intellectual the neceffary frames 
of the ideas, as the properties of figures in geometry ; 
farther, the ideas themfelves, ra eidex avian *. ‘The fame 
word alfo appears in a fragment of Arifteeus-f. | 

Accordingly, there were not only two, there were 
even, from the little that is come down to us, four 
authors who held the ideas for a pythagoric invention, 
I know that this conclufion may be evaded by declaring 


* Stobeus, eclog. phyf, lib. i. p. g2, 
- Td, ib. Pe 24e 
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all thefe fragments to be interpolated; but I likewife 
know, that thofe on the other fide of the queftion will 


gain nothing by it, and that it will reduce them to a 


very forlorn fituation. 

They gain nothing by it; for if thefe writings be 
even fuppofititious, they yet betray a pretty general be- 
lief of the men of antiquity. He muft, however, have 
been a very bare-faced impoftor indeed, who would 
have attached to the Pythagoreans inventions which 
were held by all the world to belong inconteftably to 
Plato. They reduce themfelves to a very hazardous 
fituation; for it certainly requires a no fmall degree 
of boldnefs to affert, that either more than one impof- 
tor, or an impoftor had formed feveral writings, merely 
in order to make it doubtful that Plato was the inven- 
tor of what was univerfally afcribed to him. 

- Timeeus, continues our critic, confeffes in the laft 
chapter, that no genuine Pythagorean, gently treating 
ufeful prejudices, would have divulged it. People, 
fays he, who will not fuffer themfelves to be guided 
by rational reprefentations, muft be held in reftraint 
by ufeful lyes; as fome diftempers muft be cured by 
poifon, when they will not yield to more wholefome 
remedies. If Homer collects all the terrors of Olym- 
pus and all the horrible tortures of Orcus, fuch fictions 
have always their ufe for certain kinds of people. In 
cafe of need we may even have recourfe to outlandifh 


fables and tranfmigrations. — This no true Pytha- 


gorean would ever have faid, fince it muft imme- 
diately have occurred to him, that no more effectual 
means could be devifed for depriving venerable preju- 

dices 
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dices of all authority, than by publicly faying, that 
they are prejudices. 

In this paffage are contained two objections; one, 
that Timezus rejected the dodtrine of punifhments in 
the inferior world; the other, that he denied the tranf- 
migration. Both of them are dangerous; each ofthem 
therefore merits a particular examination. 

If ‘Timzeus had intended to fend his work imme- 
diately from the pen to the prefs, then indeed he would 
not have fpoken fo freely. But, if he wrote, accord- 
ing to the ufual practice of the antient Pythagoreans, 
folely for the mitiated, I cannot perceive why he might 
not deliver his thoughts freely ; he ought to fpeak them 
freely in this cafe, becaufe he otherwife would either 
have dealt deceitfully with his fellow-labourers, or have 
fhewn himfelf unneceflarily cautious. He might even 
have {poke freely, though he did not merely intend to 
addrefs himfelf to the initiated, but alfo to the exoteric 
Pythagoreans. ‘The author of the critique of the phi- 
lofophy makes the remark, that the Greeks regarded 
philofophy and theology as two diftin¢t matters inde- 
pendent on each other, which might be fet in direct 
oppofition without producing either harm or confufion. 
He confirms this obfervation by feveral examples; 
from whence it follows, that either this affertion of our 
author is wrong, if the remark be right, or that this is 
wrong, if that be right. 

This, and feveral other things of a fimilar nature, I 
fhould fay, if the pythagorean toleration, from whence 
this confequence is drawn, was fo general ; and fhould 
take the propofition of Timzus himfelf in the fenfe 
which the author gives it. Timzus does not fpeak of 
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the lower world in general; but only concerning the 
fables of Homer about it. In the free tranflation of the 
author, this fenfe totally vanifhes; I muft, therefore, 
for my own juftification, give one that is fomewhat 
more verbal. ‘* Is any one uncompliant and obftinate 
[againft thefe reprefentations]; then let him undergo 
the punifhment which the laws ordain, and alfo thofe 
unutterable horrors, which, according to the traditions, 
are to be inflicted on him in the upper and lower 
world, (where unavoidable chaftifements await the 
unhappy dead); nay, even all the woes which the 
ionian poet has feigned in a very laudable manner from 
the old traditions, in order to make mankind religious. 
For, as we fometimes cure bodies by poifon, when 
wholefomer remedies fail ; fo-we terrify fouls by fictions, 
when they will not hearken to the truth.” The laft 


period defends the utility of fictions; in the former 


nothing elfe was named but the defcription of the 
homerical fiction of the lower world; it is therefore 
manifeft that here only the homerical fable is fhewn not 
to be conformable to truth; confequently no injury is 
done to the pythagorean toleration. 
But was not Homer’s religion the popular religion? 
—— Whether it was or was not 1s quite indifferent to us 
here, fince we have exprefs teftimony, that Pythagoras 
declared the fable of Homer to be impious and abfurd. 
Diogenes Laertius informs us, from Hieronymus, an 
author who lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus, that 
Pythagoras related that he had feen the foul of Hefiod, 
in the world below, bound to a brazen pillar, and 
writhing with pain; and that he faw the foul of Homer 
hanging to a tree, and furrounded with fnakes, on ac- 
count 
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count of thofe things which he had faid of the gods *. 
This ftory acquires a greater degree of probability, 
from the known il-will the earlieft eleatics bore to 
Homer. , 

The accufation brought by Brucker againft Timeus 
of denying the tranfmigration of fouls, makes juft as 
little as the former againft his authenticity. For, had 
he actually denied it; yet he might be a Pythagorean 
and an antient author, without believing in tranfmigra~ 
tion. It is well known that the firft difciples of Pytha- 
goras did not all obferve ftrict orthodoxy. But, if 
he did not deny it; then this is one proof more in be- 
half of his authenticity. And this latter I take to be 
the moft juft; though it be unjuft according to the 
Jatin and the more recent tranflations. ‘Timzus, after 
the words already quoted, proceeds in this manner: 
We then neceffarily {peak of unufual punifhments, of 
migrations of the foul, &c. 

For the fake of greater perf{picuity I here fubjoin the 
very words : Aryosvlo d ccvourynorers Ub THAWOIOS Eevacty ws peclev= 
duomevay tay puyav Tw jecy DeAwy 6 ryuvoine oxaver wol ep 
exdidouevay xe Tt» A» Lhe riwwpos Feves our author tranf- 
lates by outlandifh punifhments; but we may learn 
from any lexicon, that £:ves fignifies, ftrange or un- 
ufual, and that the doctrine of the tranfmigration of 
fouls was to the Greeks. Avayxasws relates to thofe who 
would not allow themfelves to be governed by reafon, 
and in regard to them the tranfmigration was neceffarily 
enforced, to keep them in reftraint at leaft thereby ; 
becaufe for rational people fuch punifhments were not 


* Diogenes Laertius, viii, 21, 
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needful. Herein therefore is nothing againft tran{mi- 
gration. But what is in favour of it is the conclufion: 
<* All this,” fays Timeeus, ‘* hath Nemefis, in con- 
junction with the fubterranean deities who revenge the 
crimes, and watch over the actions of mankind, efta- 
blifhed in the other period.” ‘This relates to nothing 
but the tranfmigration, as what was laft fpoken of; 
from whence it follows, that, far from combating it, 
he rather adopts it in ail ferioufnefs. 

After thefe obfervations we fhall not lay much ftrefs 
on the following queftion: Why has no one of the an- 
tients, previous to Clemens Alexandrinus, cited 'Ti- 
meus? Why is he not once mentioned by that Alci 
_ mus who was fo keen in detecting the plagiarifm of 
Plato? We fhall immediately recollect that Timon 
lived before Clemens, and) that the latter has quoted 
him, according to the expofition of two philofophers; 
that the paffage from Gellius cannot be fafely alledged 
-againft this expofition; that conféquently Clemens 1s 

not the firft that names him. ‘The conclufion that will 
be naturally drawn from hence is, that we fhould find 
him oftener quoted, if the writings of remoter periods, 
particularly of the learned Chryfippus, and the works 
of the antients on the hiftory of philofophy had come 
down to our times. In that cafe we fhould not fo very 
much wonder that Alcimus, though he fo accurately 
traced out the plagiarifm of Plato, has not {poken of 
him, as we do not know how far the reading and eru- 
dition of this Alcimus may have extended. 

Perhaps, however, Ariftotle, who is fo bufied in 
-anveftigating the fources from whence his mafter drew 
his knowledge, mentions him? — The bufinefs of 

‘ Ariftotle 
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Ariftotle in detecting the fources of his mafter is not 
fo extremely accurate as to juftify us in drawing confe- 
quences unfavourable to Timzeus from it. He fays in- 
deed, that Plato borrowed this and that from the 
Pythagoreans, but he never names the writings frém 
whence he took it; as he generally mentions the name 
of the man, and never that of the work, whofe 
opinions he endeavours to refute. ‘The fame method is 
ufually followed alfo by Plutarch and Sextus; confe- 
quently, we have no need to be furprifed at their 
filence. What, however, is obfervable in this filence 
I fhall take notice of in {peaking of Ocellus, whofe de- 
fence I have now to undertake. 

Concerning the exiftence of the work of Ocellus 
there is no teftimony to be produced fo antient as thofe » 
concerning the writings of ‘Timzeus; but probably the 
authenticity of them will not therefore be the lefs ap- 
parent. Gale quotes feveral authors that mention 
Ocellus *; but, as moft of them are too modern, or 
otherwife too liable to fufpicion, I will rather pafs them 
by entirely, than render a matter alreacly uncertain, 
ftill more fo, by adducing the teftimony of doubtful 
witneffes. The oldeft author, hitherto known, by 
whom this work is mentioned, is Philo Judzeus, who 
affirms, that he faw it himfelf ‘-. Sextus Empyricus 
alfo touches upon an opinion of Ocellus, without letting 
drop the flighteft fufpicion concerning the genuinenefs 
of this author *. Philo lived in the firft century, con- 


* Gale. opufe. mythol, p. gor. 
t+ Philo wegs aPbapring xocpov. 
{ Sext. Empyr. adv, math. x. 316. 
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fequently before ‘the alexandrine fanatical impoftures 
were put in practice; and Sextus was certainly the man 
to have detected this impofture if he had had but the 
fmalleft furmife of it. No evidence is at all in being 
from the antients concerning the forgery of this work ; 
on the hiftorical fide there is therefore nothing to be 
alledged againft it, of any importance. 

But if we are difpofed to give way to conjectures, it 
is certain that many things, with great appearance of 
truth, may be advanced on the oppofite fide: and it 
mutt be confeffed, that the anonymus already fo often 
cited comes upon us in this way with great ingenuity. 
His arguments are as follow: 1. It is fomewhat furpri- 
fing that all the philofophers before Philo, who lived in 
the firft century, neither quote Ocellus nor mention his 
totally new fyftem. Neither Plato, nor Ariftotle, nor 
Galen, nor Plutarch, all of them philofophers of im- 
menfe reading, once take the leaft notice of him. I 
know that filence cannot always be admitted as tefti- 
mony againft the authenticity of a writing. But a 
filence fo general as this, and amid fuch circumftances, 
is always an inexplicable myftery. 

That this inexplicable myftery is no irrefragable 
proof, isnot to be denied, and the author himfelf feems 
to confefsas much. At moft it can only awaken fome 
fufpicion, fo long as it 1s not fhewn that the faid philo- 
fophers ought abfolutely to have named Ocellus. But, 
if it be evinced by other arguments, that nothing was 
more natural than this filence; then all fufpicion falls 
to the ground. And this, I think, may be done, with- 
out much difficulty. Plato very feldom quotes more 
antient authors by name, unlefs when he wants exprefily 

to 
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to confute them. But, in regard to Pythagoras and 
the Pythagoreans, he obferves the profoundeft filence ; 
throughout his works, the name of Pythagoras appears 
not much more than once; and of the names of the 
 Pythagoreans very few befide that of Timzeus. What 
is more, he never ftyles thefe perfons Pythagoreans. 
For what reafons he acted thus, is here quite a matter 
of indifference. And thus therefore Plato’s inexplica- 
ble filence is explained. 

As little myfterions may the filence of Ariftotle ap- 
pear to an attentive obferver. This philofopher, who 
otherwife always names his adverfary, never quotes the 
title or the author of the pythagoric books he is refu- 
ting. He always makes ufe of the indeterminate ex- 
preffion, fome Pythagoreans, or fome italian philofo- 
phers, fay this or that. ‘hough afluredly he was ac- 
quainted with more than one of them; fince he marks 
the variations in their do@trine. The reafon of this may 
have been what it will: yet thus much is plain from it, 
that his filence in regard to Ocellus is by far not fo 
myfterious, nor by its myfterioufnefs fo demonftrable, 
as the abovementioned author pretends. 

In regard to Galen and Plutarch the fame remark 
holds good ; neither of them ever quotes the writings of 
other Pythagoreans. - : 

Hence it follows, that either this filence in refpect 
to Ocellus, proves nothing, or that all the pythagoric 
fragments now extant are forgeries. To this propofition, 
fingular as it may appear, our author feems to have no 
objection. He probably did not confider, that the tef- 
timony of Timon, in regard to Timeeus of Locri, was 
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falfe; that the golden verfes, which -have more than 
‘one mark of high antiquity, are interpolations, and that. 
Ariftotle muft {tand in palpable contradiction to. him- 
felf. For he has remarked the differences of the pytha~ 
goric opinions ; he therefore was acquainted with more 
than one pythagoric writing; and- yet thefe writings 
were not at that time extant! Or did they fomehow 
exift, only not as we have them at prefent ? — This 
can no otherwife be proved than by their opinions. I 
fhould be very glad to fee this proof adduced by our 
‘author, concerning all and fingular pythagoric frag- 
ments. It muft neceflarily contain much new and ex- 
traordinary matter, fince from all that we know at pre- 
fent of pythagoric doctrines, it can hardly be made 
general. 

In regard of Ocellus this author {peaks in the follow- 
ing manner: 2. Plato even knew nothing of the hypo- 
thefis of the eternity. of the world, as no philofopher 
before him had treated of it. All maintained an eternal 
matter; they were only divided in their notions, | whe- 
ther this formlefs iz1 was produced by an almighty 
being, and arranged into fuch a world as we now in- 
habit, or whether it was all the work of chance. — 
This hypothefis of the eternity of the world muft have 
been abfolutely unheard of before Ariftotle; as he 
publicly gave himfelf out for the inventor of it. Would 
not the teachers of the old acaderny, and all other phi- 
lofophers who diflent from Ariftotle, have held up 
Ocellus to him for his confufion, if he had a€tually ex- 
ifted at that time? ‘here is not one fingle antient au- 
thor known to us, who has made this reproach: to 
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Ariftotle, or that has repeated it from another. Cen- 
forinus is the only writer that makes Pythagoras and 
Archytas, like Ocellus, maintain the eternity of the 
human race, and confequently, of the whole beautifully 
ordered world. But againft this all antiquity teftifies 
with one confent. Jt was the pwovas that put the fhape- 
lefs matter, dvas, into the beft poffible connection. 
Cenforinus lived in an age when fo many writings had 
been fo long interpolated, that almoft all criteria for 
diftinguifhing the genuine from the falfe were loft. 
‘Probably he had fome pretended writings of Pythagoras 
and Archytas in his mind. 

On the certainty of the propofition, that Ariftotle 
firft taught the eternity ofsthe world, the author relies 
too much to think with others of fupporting it by 
doubtful arguments. As foon as the reverfe is fhewn 
of him, thefe arguments fall away of themfelves. That 
the word of Cenforinus is not of the utmoft validity he 
very juftly remarks; but herein perhaps a little too 
much may be affirmed, that he is the only author who 
afcribes to Pythagoras the hypothefis of the eternity of 
the world, and the whole of antiquity 1s unanimoufly 
againft him. Varro perfectly coincides with Cenfori- 
nus *, and Varro lived in a place where the interpo- 
lated writings did not firft appear; at a time when the 
impofture of the Alexandrines had not yet gained 
ground. Again, a little before Varro lived a certain 
Alexander furnamed Polyhifter ~-. From this Alexan- 


* Varro de Re ruftic. voll. ii, 1, 
+ Jonf. defcript. hift, Phil. vol, ii, 16, 1, 
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der, who agrees with the accounts of Ariftotle *, 
Diogenes Laertius relates, that Pythagoras maintained 
the following propofition: The animals procreate their 
Apecies by feed ; that they originate from the earth is 
impoffible -. 

We know that almoft all sat philofophers afi) 
the origin of animals to be from the vivification of mud 
and flime by the heat of the fun. 'The queftion is here 
manifeftly about the firft rife of the animal fpecies; for, 
as no man could be fo fenfelefs as to maintain that full 
in his time animals grew up out of the earth: fo like- 
wife none could be fo childith as to maintain the con- 
trary. . Laertius quotes this tenet of Pythagoras as a re- 
markable one, and it could only be fo by reafon of its 
oppofition to the majority of the other tenets. ‘This 


being fuppofed, he afferts nothing elfe than the eter- 
nity of the world. For if it be impoflible that animals 


ever grew up out of the earth; if it be certain that they 
are only engendered of each other: then it follows, 
that animals muft have been from eternity, and there- 
fore likewife arranged mundane fyftems. 

Accordingly, there are very credible and antient 
authors who contend with Ariftotle for the honour of 
having invented the hypothefis of the antecedent world. 
But there are alfo moderns who have efpoufed this 
party. Stobzeus affirms {, that Pythagoras taught his 
followers, that the world had a beginning only in the 


* Diog. Laert. vill. 36. 
+ Diog, Lae:t. viii. 28. 
¥ Stobseus Eclog. Phyf, lib. i. 25. 
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abftraét, not according to time: In another place he 
produces a paflage out of Philolaus in which the world 
is termed an eternal effect of the eternal God *. Al- 
lowing this teftimony to have proceeded from unau- 
thentic fources; yet the corrupter of thefe fources muft 
have had an authority before him, for enabling him to 
afcribe to Pythagoras a difcovery of Arifiotle. It is im- 
poffible therefore that the belief of antiquity, that Arif-. 
totle was the inventor of the hypothefis of the eternal 
world, was either fo general, or fo afcertained, as our 
author endeavours to prove. 

That Plato was not acquainted with this philofophy 
would indeed be furprizing, if we did but know for 
certain that he was not acquainted with it. It is not 
exprefily laid down in ‘Timzus Locrus; he therefore, 
as commentator, had no occafion to touch upon it. 
That he has not quoted it in other places, might 
arife from hence, that he did not venture to name it, as 
being contrary to the received fabulous doctrine. We 
know that Plato, rendered prudent from the example of ° 
Socrates, 1s very cautious of touching on matters that 
ran counter to the popular religion. 
But Aritotle declared himfelf its inventor, without 
drawing upon himfelf the cenfure of any for it? 
Doubtlefs the author knows too well, from the literary 
hiftory even of our own times, that we cannot make any 
great dependence on authors boafting of their own in- 
ventions ; for him to rely implicitly on the deductions 
from this propofition. And Ariftotle, in particular<is 

_  *® Stobeus, Eclog. Phyf, lib, i, 24, | : 
VOL, Il. NN known 
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known for one who was very apt to make ufe of foreign 
inventions under borrowed names, and with fome new 
limitations to pafs them for his own. His forms are 
undoubtedly platonic, and his contrafted principles un- 
-doubtedly pythagoric. Againft both he contends in 
more than one place of his writings, and yet adopts 
both with the alteration of a few collateral circum- 
ftances. 

That nobody reproached him with it is eafily com- 
prehended, if we do but accurately ftate who that no- 
body is. It is not, as the author pretends, the whole 


antient world ; for that we know not ; it 1s only the {mall 


remains of antient authors which grudging fate has fuf- 
fered to reach our times. Cicero, Sextus Empyricus, 
Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, are the principal perfons 
that this large expreffion comprehends. Why thefe did 
not make that reproach to Ariftotle it is not difficult to 
fee. Cicero had not read any pythagoric writings, fince 
he never quotes them; Plutarch and Sextus are in the 
fame predicament, as they likewife never name the 
pythagoric writings. ‘Therefore no reproach was to be 
expected from them. . 

But from the other authors from whence they drew 
their materials ? — In proper Greece the pythagorean 
philofophy could never make its way ; accordingly the 
pythagoric writings were not there much known. And 
even if they had been more known: yet it may fo have 
happened, that thefe few remains had no convenient 
opportunity for divulging this ariftotelian theft. 

This theft however has been actually divulged, and 
that exactly, by a writer. whofe words are quoted by 

, : our 
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our author himfelf.. Philo fays expreffly: fome have 
faid, that, not Ariftotle, but Pythagoras, was the in- 
ventor of the hypothefis concerning the eternity of the 
world. This reproach then was made to Ariftotle by 
more than one, and it was made before Philo; there- 
fore, alfo, before the alexandrine impoftures. This 
manifeft contradiction our author keeps from his 
reader’s fight, by faying: Philo expreffes himfelf pro- 
\ blematically. A man muft be greatly difpofed to the 
problematical indeed, to find uncertainty in Philo’s plain 
and fimple words, fome fay; and he muft have a very 
problematical knowledge of the language, who fhould 
tranfJate evo: Aeyouor, by fome believe. 

But,even if the eternity of the world fhould here 
prove nothing: yet the author fo often mentioned, 
deduces from the nature and frame of the doctrine of 
Ocellus another argument againft the authenticity of the 
piece. He goes on thus: 3. Of the peculiar pytha- 
goric opinions we find not one in all Ocellus. Not the 
leaft mention of numbers, without which a genuine 
difciple of Pythagoras in this doétrine concerning the 
origin of the world, could not proceed one ftep; no- 
_ thing of fymbols, of the origin of the human foul; 
nothing of the myttic, myfterious language, that in a 
manner characterized them. On the contrary, not 
only the doctrines, but even the expreffions, agree 
with thofe that we find in the treatife of Ariftotle eps 
— yeveccws xa Qbopas. Eternity of the world, transforma- 
tion of the elements, the evocv scorers y OUVOLERELSy SOLY ELLs and 
the like, are in both precifely the fame. How could 
Ocellus, who is faid to have lived fhortly after Pytha- 
- goras, fo far conceal the fyftem and the technical 
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terms of his mafter, as that nothing of either fhould 
— éf{cape him any where? Such a confiftency of ideas,. 


and fuch a clear and artlefs diction, are fo different 
from what are feen in the fragments of the other 
pythagorean adepts, of Empedocles, for ee that 
it could not but be obferved. 
The objections are here fo artfully drawn up ina 
phalanx, as to feem irrefiftible; perhaps, however, 
this phalanx may be defeated, if we can but divide it. 


The deficiency of fymbols, of myftic language, of 


numbers, would undoubtedly prove much, if the au- 
thor had but firft proved that a Pythagorean could ab- 
folutely neither think nor write without them. If to 
this we add, from the hiftory of Pythacorifin, the re- 
mark, that all thefe matters were adopted for no other 
purpofe than to throw duft in the eyes. of the profane ;. 
that Ocellus wrote only for moft intimate friends < 
Lfay, 1f we take all this into confideration, I cannot 
fee why Ocellus might not have laid the mafk afide. 

From the affertion that the transformation of the 
elements is likewife taught by Avriftotle, it will yet 


hardly follow, that it cannot be taught by Pythagoras. 


Accordingly it ought neceffarily to: have been here: 
fhewn that this do¢trine is not pythagoric. And this. 
proof would have been ‘attended with fo much the 
greater difficulty, as very antient and authentic tefti- 
monies declare the contrary. From Alexander Poly- 
hiftor and Ariftotle, Diogenes Laertius relates the fol- 
lowing: From folid figures arife folid bodies; and to 
this clafs belong the four elements, fire, water, earth, 
air, which are. interchangeably altered and trans- 

forrhed.. 
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formed *. Whoever has read Timzeus Locrus with any 
degree of attention, will have found in him this very 
maxim. 

In like manner will a little attention to the antients, 
together with a competent recolle¢tion of particular 
paflages, very eafily difcover, that even the oppofite 
principles are genuine pythagoric. Ocellus reckons 
heat and cold, drynefs and moifture, among thefe op- 
pofite principles. This, in conjun¢tion with the juft- 
mentioned teftimonies, that there are four elements, 
and with the ordinary perceptions of mankind, that fire 
is hot, water cold, the air moift, and the earth dry, 
would of itfelf afford a ftrong prefumption in favour of 
the oppofite principles. This prefumption however 
we have no need of, fince exprefs teftimonies are ex- 
tant. Light and darknefs, heat and- cold, moifture 
and drought, fays Diogenes Laertius, after Alexander 
and Ariftotle, are diftributed in the world in equal 
portions’. Who fees not here the oppofite prin- 
ciples? Ariftotle himfelf fpeaks of them, when he 
cites the ten cusey:as, which are all oppofed to each 
other. Though heat, ccld, drought, and moifture 
are not exprefily found among them; yet we need only 
confider, that heat and cold, are with Ocellus the 
active, drynefs and moifture the paflive principles; 
that the Pythagoreans gave the two, in their myftic 
fymbolical languages, the epithets of male and female, 
for finding them likewife in Ariftotle.. 


* Diog, Laert. vill. 25. 
} Diog, Laert, vii. 26, 
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It is to be hoped, that no one will haftily admit the 
clear and artlefs expreffion, and the well-connected 
ideas to make againft this writing. We muft, in that 
cafe, receive it as an axiom, that Pythagoras and his 
difciples, without exception, were frantic or foolifh 
from enthufiafm. And thus then this formidable 
phalanx of objections is happily difperfed. 

Our author feems to build much on the argument, 
that Diogenes Laertius does not produce Ocellus amongft 
the Pythagoreans. But, he likewife does not name 
many other Pythagoreans; and yet it would be doing 
very wrong to conclude, that we fhould deny exiftence 
to all that are not mentioned by him. 


EPISTLE ON THE MODEL OF THE TYRRHENA REGUM 
PROGENIES, &C. OF HORACE. 


Wuy, o my friend, now that all nature is 
decked in her lovelieft charms — why fit we folitary at 
home, while the three fabulous fifters are yet {pinning 
our lives in vigorous threads? — Efcape from teil, 
ceafe at once to inveftigate of what {prings and wheels 
our bodies are compofed, or what powerful force re- 
conducts the deranged machine into its former courfe: 
for awhile leave father Hippocrates and his difcordant 
fons. 

Benign joy now vifibly walks along the aromatic 
groves; every child of nature difcards his little cares, 
and ° 
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and earth and water and {ky invite to pureft pleafure. 
Thou fitteft perhaps fighing behind thy curtain in pro- 
found meditation on our future deftiny; or, likea fool, 
art hunting after the fame of a philofopher or a poet. — 
Remember, only that is our’s which we enjoy; the reft 
is irrevocably {natched away by the iwift-footed mef- 
fenger of time. 

My friend! God wifely covers with a tenfold night 
the deep receffes of futurity; and laughs when we 
tremble more than we need. What 1s prefent ftrive to 
take with thee; the reft is like our ftream, here it gives 
moifture to the blades of grafs, here the cattle feed, and 
it fills infpired men with fong, now it overwhelms the 
time-worn rocks, roots up trees, and bears flocks and 
houtes and fields along its {welling torrent. 

Bleffed is the man that is mafter of himfelf; and joy- 
fully he lives, who every night can fay: This day I have 
lived; to-morrow, fhine again, thou fun! or let the 
tempeift hide thy glories from the earth — the iron pen 
of time has written up to-day for me, indelible even to 
eternity. a 

Fortune, the capricious goddefs of fools, is now 
favourable to me, and now to others —I can praife 
her while fhe ftays. But, ifthe buzzard flies away on 
rapid wings — then welcome holy poverty! welcome 
thou prolific parent of arts and virtues — wrapped, o 
Innocence, in thy velvet mantle, I calmly wait the 
unfolding fky, and the crafhing earth. Shall I, becaufe 
Caius robs me of my eftate by law, or my relations 
- craftily lurk behind me, and even juftice opens her 
_ wide jaws, fhall I break out into curfes, like a woman, 
' call down vengeance from heaven, or feek to bribe it 
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by my vows? —o! then I foar aloft on eafy pinions, 
cut through the yielding air, fee deep below me the 
point ofearth, defcry infinite worlds, have hopes even 
from the grave, and exclaim, with the poet: What- 
ever 13 is right. 


A SCRAP CONCERNING THE CHINESE. 


How much the prejudice of antiquity and the 
averfion to what is foreign, are in oppofition to the 
increafe of the comforts of fociety, is demonftrated by 
the ftate of the numerous and in their way tolerably 
-civilized nations beyond the Ganges; though by thofe 
means their internal conftitution 1s fecured, and, for- 
tunately for the ftates of weftern: Afia, they are kept 
free from the rage of conqueft. That their remoteft 
progenitors were deficient neither in underftanding nor 
talents, is feen by their civil inftitutions and the flou- 
rifhing ftate of the arts. They are ftill quick of appre- 

henfion and fuccefsful in imitation: but upon the whole, 
they mutt adhere to. the antients, and even their con-_ 
querors muft comply with this rule ; for to all new modes 
and inventions they turn a deaf ear. Their art of 
medicine is without anatomical knowledge, their gun- 
powder is ungrained, in their armies is much ufelefs 
lumber, the ufe of the magnetic needle is very defective, 
their paper is without confiftence, and their printing- 
_ prefs without types [for their types in blocks are nothing 
like ours]. The mechanifm’ of clock-work they have 
} not 
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not at all; and therefore european clockmakers are 
indifpenfably neceffary at the court of Pekin. 

The oreat Cang-hi, who. in his attempts on his 
country, refembled Peter the great, but without his 
fuccefs, though he was equally fenfible of the fupe- 
riority of the Europeans, and would have willingly 
introduced them among his fubjects, caufed two 
glafs-houfes to be eftablifhed at Pekin with european 
workmen; but it does not appear that they.were con- 
tinued after his death, or that they prometed the ufe 
of glafs throughor ut hisempire. At leaft the windows 
are ftill {upplied with paper or oyiter-fhells, and their 
mirrors are of white copper. Of all our glafs wares 
they efteem none but fuch as are prepared for dioptrical 
ufes, Since glafs was fo early found out as to have 
the Phoenicians for its inventors, and is not yet intro- 
duced among the Chinefe; it fhould feem that they 
did not obtain thofe arts which they have in common 
with us, trom abroad, but found them out themfelves. 
Accordingly the arts with them are nearly what they 
were at firft, and the improvements of them are about 
300 years behind ours. Books that treat of .grammar, 
of nature, and their civil hiftory, geography, houfe- 
hold management, mechanical arts, morality and poli- 
tics, they have in great numbers; and they are not 
wanting in poets. But of f{peculative fciences they 
know nothing: their philofophers are only expofitors of 
the books of Cong-fu-tzu, and their priefts only teach- 
ers of the dreams of the Budda or Sommona Coddom. 

The languages of thefe tribes. confift of monofyllabic 
“words, and are the medium from the animal founds to 


human fpeech. In the remoteft times, while pure fen- 


fitive 
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fitive men, like the /Egyptians and our forefathers, 
they had but few wants, which however increafed in the 
fequel with the ufe of reafon, the former they could 
fufficiently denote by the variations of the fimple founds; 
afterwards they were indeed in want of more words; yet 
it did not occur to them to form them like our’s by the 
combination of fingle founds, but they thought to pre- 
ferve the latter by giving them various tones fome of 
them fcarcely diftinguifhable by an european ear. 
Hence it was that for each of their fimple a they 
a fimple word. 

Of all thefe languages the chinefe has continued the 
pooreft, confifting only of about 800 fyllables, each of 
which begins with a confonant, and fome of them end 
only with n and ng; they have befides nob, d, g and 
r. The other nations, as Coreans, Tonguins, Siamefe, 
Peguans, and Thibetans, begin their monofyllabic 
words, not only with all our founds, as well vowel as 
confonant, but likewife form their terminations in 
them; and the Malayians have a diflyllabic language. 
Of the like nature the languages of the iflands in the 
South-Seas feem to be. 

The words of the Chinefe not confifting of com- 
pounded fyllables, they never attempted a diffection 
of them, or an alphabet from that method; but fought 
to reprefent their ideas by the delineation of the object 
thought of in rude figures: in procefs of time they fepa- 
rated thefe figures, preferving only fome of the main 
ftrokes, the crooked lines whereof they changed into 
ftrait, for the greater conveniency of pencil-writing. 

Thus arofe their prefent characters; which, in regard 
to facility, plainnefs and eafinefs of comprehenfion, 
can 
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can come into no comparifon with our mode of writing. 
With thefe figns they proceeded farther: for fignifying 
abftract ideas, as we do at times with the fyllables of 
our words, they made a felection of 214 of thefe figns, 
confifting of feveral ftrokes, looking on each as a fimple 
one, which had its own peculiar name, and reprefented 

a fingle matter, comprehending feveral objects in it. 
Hence arofe a real catalogue confifting of as many 
main-divifions as they thought they could properly 
comprize the figns of all their ideas in. And, in order 
by this means to obtain a ftock of figns for all poffible 
ideas, they fet two, three, and fometimes more of thefe 
fingle characters together. Thefe now loft their ufual 
names and main-fignifications in this connection; but 
ftill lay as the ground of the compound chara¢ters, ac- 
cording to which they were arranged in the 214 claffes, 
either by the natural relation of their fignifications, or 
the fimilarity of the metaphors under which the Chinefe 
thought of the matter. In this manner the lexicon 
formed in the reign of the emperor Cang-ht is compoted, 
which confifts of forty volumes. 

Such a mode of writing may have this ufe, that it will 
be underftood by nations of quite different languages : 
only it fhould confift of eafier figns, nearly of ai as 
bifhop Wiikins made an attempt with. 

The Mandfhours who are mafters of the empire, in 
their polyfyllabic language, make ufe of a fyllabic- 
writing formed from the old-fyriac, with which they 
could even write well the Chinefe, if the figns of the 
~ tones were added. In both modes of writing, the 
words Conftantinus dux Saxonie, would found thus: 
Co-no-fo-tan-ti-nu-fu du-ku-fu Sa-ko-fo-ni-je. 
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ABOUT the end of the fifteenth century, 'Tho- 
mas Buonaventuri, a young Florentine, of a good 
family, but poor, took up his refidence with a mer- 
chant in Venice, his countryman. Oppofite the houfe 
where he lodged, was the back-gate of the dwelling of 
a Venetian of quality, Bartolemeo Capello. Jn this 
houfe lived a young lady of extraordinary beauty, of 
the name of Bianca. She was indeed clofely watched ; 
however, Buonaventuri foon difcovered her, as fhe 
came frequently to the window. Of a nearer accefs 
to her, he did not dare to form any hopes; yet he did 
all he could to entertain her, and to evince his inclina- 
tion. He was young and amiable; it was not long be- 
before he ceafed to be indifferent to her: and, in 
fhort, after repeated negociations, the two lovers at 
leneth found means to accomplifh their withes. Bianca 
never failed, every evening at a late hour, when all the 
family were in bed, to flip into Buonaventuri’s cham- 
ber, in the merchant’s houfe, by means of a little 
back-door, which fhe took care to leave a-jar for that 
purpofe; and without any foul being aware of it, re- 
turned every morning before break of day. 

After they had carried on this diverfion for a pretty 
long while, as it commonly happens, fhe grew bolder 
by habit ; and, having once ftaid longer than ufual with 
her lover, it happened by chance that a baker’s boy, 
who wanted to fetch yeaft from an adjoining houfe, 
perceived that the little back door ftood open. Not 

| dreaming 
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dreaming that this could be owing: to. ‘any wr ily i 
neglect ; he fhut it to. | 

Prefently after came the young bay and ‘soaeid tie 
door faft.. In great confternation, fhe hurries back to - 
the houfe from. whence fhe was come out; knocked 
gently at the door, was let in by her lover, to whom 
fhe related the ugly accident. Gratitude as well as 
love impelled him to take a fudden refolution; every 
thing was to be facrificed to their fafety. He quitted 
the houfe on the fpot; hired an apartment for himfelf 
and Bianca in the houfe of another Florentine, and 
Kept themfelves concealed with all poffible care, till a 
favourable opportunity offered for cloping'to Florence: 

In Florence he had a {mall houfe, on the Via larga, 
near S. Marco, directly facing a nunnery. Here they 
likewife kept themfelves in the clofeft retirement, for 
a confiderable Hane for fear of any purfuit from 
Venice. . 

The then grand duke of Tufcany was Francis Maria, 
the fon of Cofmo I. and father of Mary di Medicis. 
He had to his wife Johanna of Auftria, daughter of the 
emperor Ferdinand, dowager queen of Hungary; & 
very worthy princefs, but now fomewhat advanced in 
years. Hence it happened, as is no uncommon cafe, 
that the giand duke would fometimes prefer another 
lady'to her. One of his courtiers, who had a fpoufe, 
as well fkilled in officioufnefs as himfelf, ufed com- 
monly to play the confidant in thefe intrigues of Fi 
prince. 

Bianca might: keep herfelf concealed as much as the 
would: there was foon a rumour in Florence of the 
beautiful venetian lady that was newly arrived; andthe 

report 
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report of her adventure as well as of her beauty; to 
which her ftudied referve not a little contributed; all 
this made the grand duke long ardently to fee her. 
Every day he purpofely paffed before her chamber; 
and, as it was her only favourite paftime to ftand at the 
window, it was not long before his curiofity was fatif- 
fied: She was half-veiled; but the grand duke had 
feen enough for being defperately in love with her. 

The confident, who foon perceived the unconquer- 
able paffion of his mafter, now began to fet his wits at 
work, in conjunction with the duke, in order to con- 
trive the means of fatisfying it. His like-minded lady 
was duely admitted of the confultation. The late hard 
fortune of Bianca, and her gloomy profpects in the 
future, gave the worthy dame the faireft opportunity 
for letting Bianca privately know, that matters of con- 
fequence could be communicated to her; and accord- 
ingly for inviting her to her houfe. Buonaventuri had 
along ftruggle with himfelf, whether he ought to con- 
fent that Bianca fhould accept of the invitation or not. 
Yet,, the high rank of the court-lady, and then his 
own penurious circumftances, helped him at length to 
furmount all difficulties.. Bianca went, and was received 
with the moft flattering politenefs, that. bordered on 
real tendernefs. She was defired to relate her ftory ; it 
was liftened to with heartfelt emotion, at leaft in ap- 
pearance; the moft affectionate offers were made her; 
fhe was loaded with civilities; prefents were tendered, 
almoft forced upon her. 

Highly fatisfied with this firft vifit, the grand duke 
flattered himfelf that he might be prefent at the fecond. 
Shortly after, the court-lady invited Bianca once more: 

fhe 
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fhe was again accofted with the utmoft refpect and ten- 
dernefs; and after repeated expreflions of pity, and 
numberlefs encomiums on her beauty, fhe was afked 
whether fhe was not defirous of being prefented to the 
grand duke? He, for his part, had intimated his 
wifhes to be able to make her acquaintance, as he had 
already found an opportunity of feeing and admiring © 
her. Bianca had either not fortitude or not virtue 
enough, for refifting this frefh inftance of good-will. 
At firft indeed fhe made fome attempts to eludeit; but 
fhe made them with a look—as her artful feductrefs 
quickly perceived — that only wifhed to be farther in- 
treated. At this moment, according to their preconcerted 
plan, the grand duke entered the room, as if by chance. 
Bianca found herfelf extremely taken with his perfon, 
with his animated praifes, with his liberal offers. The 
vifits were repeated ; they imperceptibly grew familiar 
together: a few prefents which fhe did not dare to 
refufe, as coming from the bounty of her fovereign, 
helped to further the grand duke’s defigns; and her 
hufband, thought it, on the whole, not advifeable to 
interrupt a connection, that, at any rate was advan- 
tageous, and might perbaps be innocent. — The grand 
duke was not a man to ftop fhort in fo fair a courfe: 
promotions of the hufband muft neceffarily affift him 
in gaining the favour of Bianca; and, to be brief, he 
at length attained the end of his wifhes, fo completely 
to the fatisfaction of the feveral parties; that he and 
Bianca, and Buonaventuri, were at laft as perfectly 
“fitted together as the three fides of an equilateral trian- 
gle. The hufband very quickly adapted himfelf ad- 
‘murably to his new fituation; he hired for himfelf and 

his 
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his handfome wife “a ‘better houfe; and daily made 
new acqua aintances with the courtiers, and people of 
ficure. But this fudden good: fortune was too: much 
for the merchant’s clerk to be able to bear: he grew, 
as ufual, haughty and arrogant ;.-began to fhew his 
infolence’ to the principal nobility, and even’ to the 
grand duke’ himfelf; and. thus ‘raifed himfelf fo many 
enemies, that at length he was one night attacked in 
the fireet, (it was in Italy) and murdered. : 

Who now were more glad than the grand duke aids) 3 
Bianca ? ‘They completely” laid afide the laft temains of * 
decorum and referve; and fhewed themfelves eit ae 
in fplendor and magnificence: | 

“Johanna, the legitimate wife of theo grand duke, 
though fhe rove, as much as poflible, outwardly to 
conceal het juft indignation at the conduct of her 
fpoufe, and’ her jéealoufy towards her rival, yet they 
tankled only the more furioufly plapiene fhe ute at 
heart, fell fick, and died.) : 

"The death of the duchefs opened fied siatpae to 
the afpiring Bianca. The heart of the grand duke was 
wholly at her: command ;. he muft do what the pleafed: 
and now ‘the exerted all het art to’ induce him to wed 
het i in form. In vain did the grand duke’s brother, 
Cardinal Ferdinand de Medicis, who in default of a 
‘male defcendant, was next fucceflor to. the throne, 

employ all the means in his power to prevent’ it; the 
was fo happy as to accomplifh her aims; and Bianca 
was, in a°fhort time after, evand duchefs of Tufcany. 

' She now naturally withed to blefs her fpoufe with a. 
prince who hereafter fhould fucceed to the throne. She 
caufed prayers to be put up forcher in all the churehes ; 
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had maffes read ; ordered ftar-gazers and prophets to be 
fetched from every quarter : all to no purpofe! She there-- 
fore at length took up the refolution, in order that fhe 
might have her defire, to feign herfelf pregnant, and then 
to fubftitute a foreign child. Intending thus, at leaft, to 
have the honour of a mother. A bare-foot friar of the 
monaftery of Ogni Santi, was eafily perfuaded by 
bribes to take the execution of the project upon him, 
The grand duchefs now began to be indifpofed: fhe 
| was taken with unaccountable longings: fhe com- 
* plained of tooth-achs, head-achs, quaims, indigef- 
tions, &c. She took to her chamber; and at length ta 
her bed: fhe acquainted the court with her fituation, 
and no one was more rejoiced at the news than the grand 
duke himfelf. , 

When, according to her reckoning, the timé of her 
delivery muft be come, fhe fuddenly made a great 
alarm at midnight; rouzed her attendants; com- 
plained of the firft pangs, and ordered, with great im- 
patience, her confeffor (the bare-footed Carmelite) to be 
called. ! 

The cardinal, who was not unacquairited with the 
cunning of his fifter-in-law, had for a long time paft 
caufed her to be fo clofely watched, that he was per- 
fectly informed of the plot. He no fooner got intelli- 
gence that the confeffor was fent for, than he haftened 
to the ante-chamber of the grand dutchefs; where he 
walked up and down, and kept reading his breviary. 
The grand duchefs, on hearing that he was there, 
ordered him to be told; that fhe begged him, for God’s 
fake to be gone, as fhe could not endure the thought of | 
a man being fo near her in her prefent circumftances. 
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-Uhe cardinal anfwered dryly: Let her highnefs attend 
to her own bufinefs, and I will mind mine; and con- 
4inued to read his breviary.. Now came the confeffor, 
according to appomtment. As foon as he appeared the 

cardinal flew to meet him with open arms: Welcome, 

welcome, my dear ghoftly father! The grand duchefs 
has jabour-pains, and 1s greatly in want of your affift- 
ance.. With thefe words he hugged him faft in his 
arms, and was thereby immediately {truck with the 
fight of a lovely new-born child which the good father 
had concealed in his befom. He took it away from 


him, and called aut fo loud, that even the grand du- 
cheis could bear bim in the adjoining chamber: God 
ethanked! the grand duchels is happily delivered of 


a chopping prince; and directly pre ety nted the little- 
one to the. bye-tai 
vefs Incenfed even to fury at this 
efolved to be revenged of the cardi- 


nal, in the crueleft way, coft what 1t would. And fhe 
foon found means to make the grand duke himfelf, 


Lhe grand duc 
r 


malicious trick, 


whofe devotion to her remained always entire, to 
furnith her with an opportunity for effecting her pur- 
pofe. , | 
One day they all three made a party of pleafure to 
Pree a Caino, and dined together. Now the car- 
dinal was particularly fond of almond-foup : the grand- 
Guchefs therefore caufed an almond-foup to be pre- 
pared for him, which was poifoned, and to be fet upon 
the table. The. cardinal had his {pies upon all, her 
actions, who executed fo well their comimuffion, that he 
‘knew of this plot before the almond-foup came up. He 
feated himfelt as utual at table ; ; but would not take any 
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ef the almond-foup, though the grand duchefs preffed 
it upon him with all the politenefs imaginable. Well, 
faid the grand-duke, though the cardinal will have none 
of it, yet I fhall take fome. And immediately took a por- 
tion of it on his plate. (Here the fituation of the grand 
duchefg will be more eafily imagined than defcribed.) 
Unable now to prevent him from eating it, without ma- 
king an entire difcovery of her horrid purpofe, fhe faw 
that fhe was undone; therefore, in order to efcape the 
vengeance fhe had to expect from her brother-in-law, 
fhe ate up all that remained of the almond-foup. The 
confequence was, that fhe and her hufband died, both 
on one day, namely the 21ft of October, 1587. The 
cardinal fucceeded to the grand-ducal dignity, under 
the name of Ferdinand I. and reigned till the year 
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‘This narrative which is faid to be taken from an an-. 
tient MS. is not indeed perfectly conformable to hiftory; 
for Moreri fays, that, Francifcus Maria had abfolutely a 
legitimate fon, of his fecond marriage, named Antonius 
de Medicis, who lived til 1621. 

However, on the fide of the narrative, it is again 
certain, that really no fon of the. grand duke Francis 
Maria, but that this very cardinal Ferdinand did fuc- 
ceed him; which would fearcely have been the cafe if 
a legitimate fon had then been living. Farther, this cir-. 
cumftance alfo agrees with it, that, according to the 
fame author, they both did die on the fame day, namely 
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the ninth of Otober, which difference in the date . 
may be in fome meafure accounted for, by fuppofing 
that the two relators followed different fiyles, : 
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NICHOLAS PISANUS, who was born at Pifa 
in Tufcany, about the commencement of the thir-. 
teenth century, was the firft reftorer of {culpture and 
architecture from the ftate of decay into which they 
were fallen. His merit fhould be more known and 
confeffed than it actually 1s. As my defign at prefent 
is to confider him only in the light of a fculptor, I fhall 
add to the praife already beftowed on him as an archi- 
teét by Vafari, but one fhort anecdote, which will 
place his merits on that article beyond all doubt. ‘The 
defign and the-execution of the church of Santa Tri+ 
nita at Florence are both by him. It was built in the 
year 1250. Michael Angelo Buonaroti ufed to call it 
his miftrefs [fua dama]; and, whenever he was at Flo- 
rence, he feldom paffed by it without vifiting it with 
admiration *, ‘There reigns fo much judgment in the 
difpofition, fo much fymmetry and‘ fimplicity in all its 
parts, fo much magnificence and fublimity in the 
whole, that: fkilful judges would fcarcely take it for a 

-* Cinelli, le belleze della cittd di Firenze, 1677. 
work 
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Work of the vinden century, if hiftory ce not 
affirm it. | 

Nicholas of Pifa was, both in architecture and f{culp- 
ture, a {cholar of the mafters of modern Greece, who 
had been for feveral centuries revered in Italy as the 
fole proprietors. of the art. It required a great force 
_ of genius to raife himfelf above fo {trong and inveterate 
a prejudice. This he difplayed in its full extent at an 
age when others are blindly forming themfelves on the 
precepts and examples of their mafters. While an 
apprentice, he was employed under thefe greek artifts 
in the cathedral at Pifa. It happened that the Pifanefe, 
who were then very powerful at fea, and carried on an 
extenfive commerce, had brought with them fome 
broken marble columns, of the beft times of the gre- 
-eian art, from the Levant. On one of them was 
fculptured Meleager’s chace and the Caledonian boar. | 
The beauty of thefe figures made fo ftrong an im- 
preffion on his mind, that he from that moment took 
a diflike to the formal and ftiff manner of his mafters, 
and thought of nothing now but the improvement of 
the art by a diligent imitation of thefe beautiful pieces. 

He excelled in a fhort time all the artifts who were 
then in the higheft reputation. For, fo early as the 
‘year 1225, the Bolognefe invited him to execute a 
marble monument over the body of St. Dominic. This 
performance was accounted the beft that had been pro- 
duced for fome centuries. He was afterwards called 
into feveral cities of Italy to ornament their churches 
with his works of {culpture. The bas-reliefs he exe- 
cuted at Lucca, Pifa, Siena, Florence, and Orvieto, 
are fo many teftimonies of the abilities of this great 
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mafter. ‘The emulation to which this gave rife amongft 
his contemporary artifts throughout all Italy, contri- 
buted very much to the advancement of the art of 
{culpture. 

The moft capital of his works are the hiftorical 
carvings on the pulpit of the cathedral at Pifa, and the 
reprefentation of hell on the porch of the cathedral at 
Orvieto. The fertility difplayed in the invention, the 
natural fimplicity in the ordonnance, the truth and 
vivacity in the expreffion, in conjunction with a tole- 
rably juft drawing, and which particularly diftinguifh 
thefe works, efpecially the hell at Orvieto, would have 
conferred a great reputation on any other artift even in 
the fixteenth century. Were they fomewhat more 
highly finifhed in the execution, and 4q little more de- 
corated in the drawing, we might truly advance, that, 
fince him, the art of fculpture in half-raifed works, 
has not advanced one ftep. In the picture of hell 
every fpecies of horror and torment is prefented 
to the fight. Some of the damned are feen tearing 
their own faces with, their long fharp nails; others are 
entwined and gnawed by hideous ferpents; others 
again pinched and torn by grifly fpectres, and in the 
countenance and limbs of all are varioufly exhibited the 
expreffions ef pain and rage and defpair. 

Some perfons are of opinion that he drew thefe hor- 
tid images from the Inferno of Dante: but, according 
to the. calculation of Vafari, Dante was then either 
quite a child, or not yet born, And what difparage- 
ment would it be to him if he were indebted for thefe 
terrible ideas to the reading of Dante! Would the 
great gulf between thoughts and execution be thereby 
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filled up? ‘This is beydnd the reach of any moderate 
artift; nor is any ordinary genius capable of being. fo: 
thotoughly imbued with the grand and fublime ideas 
of a poet, as to exprefs thern with fentiment and. 
energy in marble or bronze. ) 
That Nieholas of Pifa was endowed by nature with 
a peculiar creative power is evinced by: various other: 
of his expreffive works, which are to be feen in the 
.eathedral at Orvieto, particularly the hiftorical piece 
ef the vifitation of the virgin Mary. What grace im 
the attitudes of Mary and Elizabeth greeting each: 
ether! ‘How meekly they incline their perfons, and- 
extend their arms to mutuai embraces! How tender 
joy fits fmiling on the countenances of both! “What 
beautiful proportions in the ftructure of their limbs, 
how grand and fimple the drapery, how foft and natu-- 
ral the bendings and folds! We here plainly fee that 
this great man knew how to foar far above the tafte of. 
his times, by his having fo juft an idea of the beauty. 
of drapery. The pictures of thofe times that are itill: 
in being bear witnefs, that the dreffes then in ufe were 
very narrow, the folds pointed, full of corners, and in 
direct oppofition to true tafte. He muft therefore have 
compofed his drapery, not from nature, but after the 
antique. ror this fource he not only drew the forms. 
of his drapery, but the attitudes and movements of 
his figures. In his hell, a fimilarity with the baccha- 
pals of the antient Greeks is evidently~ betrayed. - In 
another bas-relief in the fame cathedral, which repre- 
fents Cain murdering his brother, we clearly difcern 
in the figure of the murderer, a fighting Hercules with 
the*lion’s fkin, perfectly in the tafte of the antiques. 
00 4 He 
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He was, both in fculpture and architecture, the Buo- 
naroti of his age; and not only his fon, John of Pifa, 
who excelled him in both, but all Italy; formed itfelf 

in thofe arts, by the model his works prefented. | 
While, through the talents of this extraordinary 
genius and his fcholars, the art ‘of {culpture ” not only 
revived, but even attained to a perfection which bor- 
dered on that it reached in the fixteenth century, flou- 
tifhed Cimabue and his difciple Giotto, with the fame 
of being the reftorers of the art of painting. But, if 
we compare the painting of both thefe with the per- 
formances in fculpture by Nicholas of Pifa, they feem 
to us more like the rude eflays of young practitioners 
than works to be brought in competition with his; 
and we are {truck with aftonifhment, how it was pof- 
fible that painting, which refts on the fame principles 
with {culpture in their firft advances, fhould remain fo 
far behind it. In the fame cathedral at Orvieto there 
are even paintings by Ambrofius Lorezetti and Peter 
Cavallini, who lived almoft a whole century later, and 
were reckoned by their contemporaries among the 
- ableft painters, which muft greatly yield in point of 
perfeCtion to the firft productions of reviving fculp- 
ture. When now the fculptor had once made a be- 
ginning to improve his art by the ftudy of the antique, 
and this with fuch good fuccefs, it is not to be com- 
prehended, why the painter had not recourfe to the 
fame means; at leaft how he came to remain at fuch a 
diftance behind in drawing. It is ftill more wonderful, 
that Dante and Petrarch, men of the fineft tafte and the 
lofiieft fancy, who had the works of the Prfanefe {culp- 

tor and his fon before thet eyes, and might compare with 
then 
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them the {tiff painting of Cimabue and Giotto, yet 

celebrate thefe to the ftars. How could they do this 

without being blinded by an univerfal prejudice? — 

It is highly probable, that, at the time of which we 
are {peaking, {culpture and painting were held.to be 
arts fo very different, and this preyudice was fo com- 
mon and fo deeply rooted, that it never once occurred 
to the great men of that period, to compare their pro- 
erefs.and their ftate of perfection together. The prime 
excellence of painting was made to confift in a bril- 
liant mixture of colours, in conjunction with fo much 
drawing as was fufficient for diftinguifhing a devil from 
an angel. ‘The fubjects were either the image of 
fome faint, or figures from the fcripture-hiftory, with 
the characteriftics and defigns which the grecian pain~ 
ters, from the time of Conftantine, had annexed to 
them. As thefe characteriftics were familiar to the 
very. loweft of the vulgar, the painter had done his 
bufinefs when he had filled up the outlines of the 
figures, and their principal members, with {hining co- 
lours. All that Cimabue, Giotto, and their contem- 
poraries, contributed to the completion of the art, 
amounted. to no more than the correcting of fome 
fenfelefs errors, that had been fanétified by cuftom. 
For inftance, that the outline was no longer drawn with 
black or golden lines, but with colours as the nature of 
the fubject required; that the figures no longer ftood 
on tiptoe, the fingers not always ftifly extended, and 
the like. For the reft, the figures which they painted 
ona golden ground ftill remained, more or lefs, in the 
fame ftiff attitude. They, like their predeceffors, per- 
atid worked for the eye of the populace, and 

fhewed, 
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fhewed, as they had done before, that they were to-- 
tally ignorant both of the juft notion and the true aim, 


ef painting. | 

ven to the times of Mafaccio, who lived almoft 
two hundred years after Nicholas of Pifa, either it did 
not pleafe them, or they thought it unneceffazy to im- 
prove the art by the imitation of the antiques. Even 
down to that period, there is no picture to be produced 
which difcovers any traces of it. Vafari relates of 
Mafaccic, that he was the firft who undertook to paint 
after nature, and to imitate the beft performances in 
the art of {culpture. ‘To this end, he not only made 
ufe of the works of Brunellefchi and Donatello at Flo- 
rence, but took a journey to Rome for the fake of 
ftudying the antiques, that he might excel all his pre- 
deceffors and his contemporaries in the art he profeffed. 
Accordingly, it was much above a thoufand years that 
the art of painting had fallen into a total decay, before 
it once came into the mind of a painter to improve his 
art by the imitation of nature and the ftudy of the an- 
tiques. A remarkable inftance of the force of inve- 
terate prejudice; which is ftill the more ftriking, if we 
confider, that, in the fourteenth century, the painter 
was for the moft part fculptor too, and had carried 
this art to a very confiderable oe of perfection by 
the imitation of the antique. — 

The affertion is ftill farther confirmed, that they 
placed the effence of painting in the colours, and 
thought they had reached the perfection of the art, 
by their filling up the outline of the faints, which 
had been introduced by the greek matters feveral ages 
ago, with beautiful and lively colours; and when they 

wanted 
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wanted to carry the art to the utmoft length, like © 
Cimabue and Giotto, they expreffed the divifions of 
the members by fomewhat fofter ftrokes and more pro- 
per colours. They never dreamt that their art was’ 
capable of fo high a perfeétion as that to which it was 
brought in the fucceeding times by Leonardo da Vinci, 
by Raphael d’Urbino, by Titian and Correggio. As 
they had, for many centuries, no other model than the’ 
mofaic and other {tiff paintings of the Greeks, it was 
morally impoffible for them but to conceive in their 
minds a perfect work. Not only the art itfelf, but the 
very idea of it was loft. ‘There was no method left for 
reftoring it in all its parts, but that of proper and per- 
fonal invention. If we confider the difficulties that 
were to be furmounted, and how many effential parts 
were to be invented, befide the defign, before paint- 
ing could attain to perfection, all aftonifhment ceafes 
at its being later in reaching the perfection of feulp- 
ture, which lay obvious in fo aay sci ibe 
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By Mr. Meissner. 
Crrus, Arraxes, Courtiers. 


Cyrus. 


SHAME upon dice, prince ! — Who would wafte | 
gnore than an hour i in lamenting fuch a trifling lofs ! — 
There will be more races another time. To- day thou 

wert 
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‘wert fecond at % goals in the next thou wilt be the 

aioe Never! fo long as that youth contends 
with me who got the victory to-day; and, fhould he 
not contend, what glory can I acquire? —Ah! how 
his horfe flew along with the fwiftnefs of an arrow! 
With vshat inimitable eafe he managed him! —lI fee 
nothing but him wherever I turn my eyes; what mag- 
nanimity in the modeft mien and the filent dignity 
with which he took down the laurel, after conquering 
me for the fecond time. 

Cyrus.] Even fo! thou art of the blood of Cam- 
byfes!. [Embraces bim.| ‘Though conquered, thou 
art dearer to me than a gencral who comes to bring me 
an account of his victory. — It is already a great matter 
impartially to praife the outward advantages of a com- 
petitor; but he who is capable of extolling the fpirit 
of him muft be one of thofe noble mortals but rarely 
ret. with. —I fhould be glad to know the man who 
bore away the prize from thee. | 

Courtier.| ‘That thou mayft, monarch, as foon as 
thou wilt. I faw him erewhile before thy tent. 

Cyrus.| Well, let him be called. | Exit Courtier. 

( Artaxes retires bebind the throne of Cyrus. | 

Cyrus.] Whither art thou going, coufin? 

Artaxes.| To hide myfelf behind thee, that he may 
not fee my confufion. 

[Courtier enters with the young foldier.] 

Courtier.| Here he is. I have brought the invineible 
hero. JI found him with a parcel of his comrades, 
amone whom he was diftributing the thoufand pieces 
of gold, ‘the prize of the race, 

r | Cyrus] 
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» Cyrus.) Was that well done?’ And whetefore? Ji 
myfelf gave the prize: doft thou difdain my gift? s1 

Soldier.| How could Ido fo? It was infinitely more — 
than I deferved. But I kept poffeffion of this | bolding 
up the laurel-wreath |, which I deemed of fo much con~ 
fequence, that I could not thmk of accepting in one 
day two fuch prefents from fickle fortune. Betides, = 
[he flops /hort. | 

Cyrus.| Why doft thou ftop? Speak freely what 
thou haft to fay. | 

Soldier.) I contended for fame; and that I gained. 
~ Ought I not to beftow upon my brethren what I gained 
over and above the prize I fought? oa 

Cyrus.) Bravely faid! I am the fovereign of the 
nobleft nation beneath the fun, if there be many Per- 
fians who {peak and think as thou doft. But, if this 
wreath be of fo much value to thee, wouldft thou part 
with the horfe that helped thee to win it, fora fum of - 
money? : 

Soldier.| Not for any. 

Cyrus, half fmiling.| But for a command? 

Soldier.| Not for a kingdom. But I would with 
pleafure refign it to a friend, if I could find one worthy 
of that connection. 

Artaxes, rufhing forward to him with open arms.| Noble 
youth! let me be that friend! Embrace me, thou 
firft of men, embrace me! 

Soldier.| How willingly, if thou wert not Artaxes! 
But, as itis, I dare not; thou art— é 

Ariaxes.| And what ?—a prince, perhaps? too high 
for thee?-—~Take the half of my province! I fhall 

aifpofe 
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difpofe of it to profit, if it make wi my friend and | 
my equal. — Embrace me! | 

Soldier, continuing to retreat.| I dare not. Thou ait 
my benefactor, always infinitely above me. Befides 
— pardon me —I cannot venture to be a prince: I am 
but too feldom mafter of mytelf; how fhould I be 
able to govern others? 

Qrus, farting from his throne.| Wow poor am I} 

Have I in all my treafures a jewel fit to be a recom- 
pence for fentiments like thefe, which I could venture 
to offer to a youth like this ?=—- Warrior, for the future 
in battle thou fighteft befide me, and foon, as com- 
mander, even without me; this Cyrus afks. And te 
embrace me and Artaxes are the orders of thy king. 
. Soldier, after embracing, to Cyrus.| My gratitude can 
find no words. Yo Artaxes.| Accept of my efteem, 
rill I am worthy of thy triendfhip.—See here the 
proof of. it. [He parts the laurel crown.| . The half of 
it be thine! Thou wert next to me at.the goal. 
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